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LADY JUDITH: 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


By Justin McCartuy, Author of “My Enemy’s Daughter,” etc, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHAMPION OF A DISTRESSED DAMSEL. 
] ADY JUDITH had a hard time of it with her daughter after Angelo Volney 


had left England for the United States. Alexia became almost unman- 


ageable. She had discovered that her mother detested scenes and passionate 


public demonstrations of any kind; and she did her very best to exf/otter this 
weakness on the part of the elder lady. Indeed there was something admirable 


in the marble, or at least stony, endurance with which Lady Judith bore up 
against displays coram pPudlico, which were to her detestable and degrading. 
She raised her proud head firmly to meet them, and did not so much as wink an 
eyelid during the worst raging of the ignoble storm. Think what it is to be 
haughty and sensitive, to abhor all scandal and whispering comment, and to know 
that your family quarrels are the incessant theme of your servants and your 
neighbors ; and yet never to make your mental suffering manifest! Talk of 
Talleyrand, who could be kicked @ fosterior/, and yet never show in his face one 
hint of any mental or physical discomfort! Talk of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
of whom Saint Simon tells that she underwent so very trying an operation in the 
same room with her awful sovereign and marriage-relation, Louis the Great, and 
never by one grimace allowed His Majesty to suspect that something uncomfort- 
able was going on under his own august eyes! The patience and self-restraint 
which enabled a woman so proud and so sensitive as Lady Judith Scarlett to bear 
without writhing the more and more frequent displays of her daugiiter’s fierce 
temper, may surely deserve as much higher respect and admiration as the tri- 
umph over mental anguish transcends in dignity the conquest of purely physical 
pain. 
Lady Judith at last began to think that her daughter was really going mad, 
She invited the attendance of a great physician, who called on Alexia, opened a 
friendly conversation with her, tried on her the force of a glance which had 
awed full many a patient—penetrating, indeed, and powerful as that with which 
George II1.’s medical custodian is said to have made Edmund Burke to shrink 
—but which was wholly thrown away upon the audacious Alexia, The girl 
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quite understood the meaning of the visit, and, with her elf-like skill, was at 
once prepared to frustrate it. Raging in her heart, she preserved a demeanor 
of the most perfect composure; she answered every question with a prompt and 
cheerful serenity; and finally, the eminent doctor was compelled to take his 
leave, and to tell Lady Judith that he could find in her daughter no symptoms 
of madness whatever. 

Then, when he had gone, Alexia locked ‘her door, tore half her clothes off 
and scattered them about the room, flung herself on her bed, and almost cried 
her heart out. While the doctor was trying to get at the reality of her condi- 
tion, Alexia had done her very best to keep herself sane; now she was doing 
all she could to drive herself into madness. Like Shakespeare’s Constance, she 
wished to heaven that she were mad. Oh, how it would have relieved her pas- 
sion-charged soul if she could all at once have felt that the frail barriers between 
receding reason and advancing frenzy were broken down, and that she could 
have floated heedlessly, joyously, along the fierce rush of the tide of insanity ! 

To certain natures there is no luxury like the luxury of utter, reckless des- 
peration. Alexia resolved, with fierce delight, upon doing something which 
should shame and grieve her mother. The girl would have killed herself some- 
how, dashed her head against the wall, flung herself from the window, or stifled 
herself by holding her face down in her washing-basin, but for the new purpose 
and hope which had possessed her, and which bade her seek for her father. 
But she bitterly resented the visit of the doctor, and resolved that her mother 
must suffer for having thus insulted her. She could think of nothing better to 
do than to run away at night and get lost somewhere—as had happened to many 
heroines of the romances she loved to read. So when came the night of the day 
on which the physician had accidentally dropped in to pay her his prearranged 
officious visit, she made up her mind that she would run away and get lost some- 
where. It was not difficult to try this experiment, for the doctor had expressly 
recommended that no semblance of watching her should be kept up, and that no 
opposition should be made to the indulgence of any whim which was not actually 
unreasonable. She had therefore, on this particular day, greater personal liber- 
ty than for a considerable time before, and she availed herself of it. When 
evening darkened London she dressed herself, put on a hat and shawl, stole 
down to the front door, opened it, and glided quietly into the street. 

Lady Judith had never left the home of her early married life. The human 
weakness which would shun the scene of a great sorrow or a great shame she de- 
spised. Her religion, she said, did not teach her to avoid or evade suffering, 
but the rather to court and seek it, and compel it to give a blessing, as Jacob did 
the angel. With Lady Judith, religion and the law and the prophets meant the 
saving of one’s own soul—the extracting from the sins and sufferings of the 
whole worl, if need were, the means or medicaments whereby one’s own indi- 
vidual salvation was to be assured. The blood ofa vassal generation was to be 

freely spilt, if necessary, that the feet of one superior creature might be warmed 
in the sanguinary bath, So she made it one other way toward celestial happi- 
ness to contront unflinchingly the cruel memories and ghastly shadows of the 
house in which her lost husband had left her to a premature and peculiar widow- 
hood, This house was in a street running at right angles out of Piccadilly, very 
near Cambridge House, which Lord Palmerston had so iately tenanted ; and of 
course, when Alexia stole from her threshold, she had only to run a short dis- 
tance along the great thoroughfare to reach the railings of Hyde Park. 
Two gentlemen happened to be walking along Piccadilly toward Apsley 
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House and Hyde Park, and to be crossing the street in which Alexia’s house 
stood, at the moment when the girl was rushing away from her home. She 
passed them quite closely—they had to draw back, indeed, to make way for her 
impetuous movement—and the light of a lamp at the corner of the street fell di- 
rectly on her pale face and dark hair. 

The younger and taller of the two gentlemen peered downwards into her face, 
and then, as she flashed onward, he said in a tone of wonder: 

“ Why, I know that girl’s face! It’s Lady Judith Scarlett’s daughter! How 
strange! They say she is a little touched in the head.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” the other gruffly observed. ‘ Her father must have had 
a touch of madness about him, to go off in the way he did.” 

“ Did you know him? Stop !—there she goes toward the Park. Let us fol- 
low her.” 

“Follow her? For what? Are we detectives or penny-a-liners, or the guar- 
dians of every half-crazed young woman in the West End of London?” 

“No; but I ama little curious to see where she can be going, or what she 
can be doing alone, at this hour, in the streets.” 

“ Follow her yourself, then, and make a heroine of her, or a poem about her 
if you like. I shall be at the Reform Club by and by. If you want me, you can 
find me there any time up to twelve to-night, or at breakfast to-morrow; but I 
don’t see that any more talk with me will do you much good. Anyhow, I sha’n’t 
be in town more than a few days; and | think you are making an ass of your- 
self.” 

The younger man paid no attention to this piece of genial confidence, but 
followed with his eyes the figure of the girl, She had not yet entered the Park, 
but was close to the gate. 

“Just a word, my uncle,” he said, “before I set out on my chase, which per- 
haps is not quite so unmeaning as your practical mind supposes. You once 
knew this girl’s father ?” 

“Knew him? yes, ina sort of way. Never were much of friends; not like- 
ly.” 

“There was, then, some mystery or other about his disappearance ?” 

“ Of course there was—a nine days’ wonder. It was not his going away that 
surprised me, but his staying away. What would Belgravia have cared if he had 
carried off half-a-dozen women ?” 

“You must tell me all about it to-night or to-morrow ; that, dear uncle, won’t 
cost you anything, and it may be useful to me.” 

“Glad to find that anything inexpensive can be useful to you,” said the uncle, 
with a grim smile. 

The young man laughed, and darted on in pursuit of his quarry; the elder 
trudged his way alone. 

This elder was a stout, thick-set, square-shouldered man, with a large gray 
head, heavy jaws, thin lips, and whiskers of the approved British mutton-chop 
pattern—in color, gray like his hair. He was very plainly dressed, wore cotton 
gloves, and an old-fashioned cravat which always had a tendency to work itself 
round, so that the tie came under one of the wearer’s ears. Yet there was some- 
thing about the man which would at once have satisfied any experienced ob- 
server that there was plenty of money to line the pockets of the shabby and 
wrinkled old trousers which hardly reached to the thick unshapely shoes. 
No Englishman without plenty of money ever shouldered his way along Picca- 
diily as did now our old acquaintance Mr. Gostick, M. P.—grown a little more 
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gray and stout and square and “ bumptious ” than he was when last we saw him, 
some sixteen years ago. 

The young ‘man who claimed him as uncle was a very different-looking sort 
of personage. The peacock might, with as much apparent reason, have pro- 
claimed himself of kin with the owl, or the panther have boasted near relation- 
ship with the steady domestic ox, as this young man have declared himself a 
nephew of Mr. Gostick. He was very tall and slender; he had black hair ar- 
ranged in curls which were almost like the ringlets of Disraeli’s bright youth ; 
he was dressed with extreme elegance, bordering indeed on richness ; an artist 
blessed with a large private property, and mixing in fashionable society, or a 
young aristocrat affecting authorship, might have dressed and looked as he did. 
For he was not the ordinary young “ swell” of Rotten Rowand the opera stalls ; 
there was nothing of the Guardsman about him; there was in his curls, and his 
costume, and his very walk, something which indicated a real or affected affinity 
to the brotherhood of letters and art. He was a handsome young fellow too, al- 
though he hada restless sort of eye, which always seemed to be seeking for 
something not obvious and apparent in the group, or the personage, or the con- 
versation which might have appeared to engross him. While he talked with Mr. 
Gostick this might have been specially noted by any observer. The quick eyes 
kept glancing now to where Alexia Scarlett moved along; now suddenly and 
surreptitiously into Gostick’s face, as if endeavoring to find out some hidden 
meaning there ; and again at this side or that, as though they looked for the ad- 
miration of stray passengers. 

Gostick looked after his nephew for a moment, and laughed a short dry 
laugh. 

“ What on earth is his game now?” he grumbled to himself. “ Thinking of 
capturing an heiress perhaps in some romantic sort of way? I shouldn’t won- 
der. LEgad, he’s vain enough, and empty-headed enough, and, for that matter, 
unprincipled enough too, to suit the best of them. 1 never could make out 
whether the lad is more of fool or knave ; but he is quite enough of both to make 
a good way among the lords and ladies.” 

So the practical philosopher dug his hands more deeply into his pockets, and 
went on, 

The nephew, even in the earnestness of his pursuit, glanced after the square 
form of his disappearing uncle, then stroked his dainty moustache and his little 
peaked artistic beard, and sighed. 

* And that miserly old miscreant,” he said to himself, “is my uncle—my moth- 
er’s brother! And he has all the money—with that accent and those shoes! 
Good heavens! it is enough to make a sensitive man proclaim himself an athe- 
ist!” 

Alexia Scarlett had now entered the yet open gate of the Park, and wandered 
purposeless along one of the walks, glancing around her like some startled wild 
animal, some creature which has escaped from its cage and is scared by its un- 
wonted loneliness and liberty. It was in October, and somewhere between seven 
and eight o’clock, and there were but few figures to be seen along the broad 
walk which she had entered. The night was fine, but a little chilly; and the 
October air, the darkness, the dreariness of the place, fell coldly on the nerves 
and spirit of the poor girl. One or two idlers addressed a word to her as she 
passed, and this caused her to stand and confront them with fierce and flashing 
eyes ; whereat they only laughed and went their way, and she felt inclined to 
burst into tears. She did not know what to do; she had no notion of going 
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anywhere in particular, only of “running away ” and being found somewhere un- 
der a hedge, and thus afflicting and punishing her mother. Perhaps the poor 
bewildered child had had some vague dream—who knows ?—of finding her fa- 
ther somewhere in the great outer world, where never, until this hour, had she 
been for One moment alone. But now in the cold, and the dark, and the vulgar 
harshness of reality, all such dreams seemed to vanish, and it appeared to her as 
if in such a world she could not have a father. She was utterly wretched, and 
yet she would not turn back. Perhaps if she had come to the water just then 
she would have sought shelter there, and left a corpse as a bequest and reproach 
to her mother. But there was no piece of water near her path, and her move- 
ments, moreover, were closely watched and followed. 

“Where can she be going?” thought her adventurous pursuer. “Is she 
mad? This looks like it.’ How am I to manage an effective introduction ? 
Why are there no highwaymen, from whom I might heroically rescue her? By 
Jove, a grand idea!” 

At that moment the object of his interest threw herself upon a seat at the 
side of the walk, and covered her face with her hands. The young man stopped 
and looked anxiously about him in every direction. A short distance off he saw 
two ragged rough-looking youths tossing for coppers under a lamp-post. They 
were rather more than boys, hardly yet men. He went up to them, and entered 
into a short conversation, which had evident reference to the young lady on the 
seat, for he pointed her out to them, and gave them some explanations and in- 
structions, whereat they grinned, and a couple of shillings each, whereat they 
grinned still more. Then they darted on, and he followed them at some dis- 
tance. 

Alexia was just rising wearily from her seat, when two creatures, who seemed 
to her like demons of some particularly vile pit of the lower regions, pounced 
upon her with fierce gestures. 

“Your money or your life, Miss!” said one, who had apparently been a stu- 
dent of the “ thieves’ literature” of London, and knew the parlance of the gal- 
lant Turpin and the sweet Duval. 

“Fork over all you’ve got, young woman,” exclaimed the other, “and look 
sharp about it, will yer?” 

Alexia sprang to her feet. 

“You cowardly wretches!” she screamed, clenching her thin little fists and 
darting a fierce futile defiance out of her glittering eyes, “how dare you address 
a lady?” 

A burst of laughter only followed this demonstration; and one of the fellows 
said, “ Your money, or we'll kill you!” while the other laid his dirty paw upon 
her arm. In the vehemence of her emotion Alexia struck at him, and he seized 
her, and his comrade seized her, and she was powerless in their clutches, and 
she thought her last hour had come, when suddenly there was a cry of wrath 
and scorn, and strong hands flung her agPilants one to this side, one to that— 
and they fled in dismay, no doubt—and she was rescued ; and there stood before 
her her deliverer in the person of a noble-looking young man, the deau-idéal of 
a hero and a cavalier, who took his hat off and held it in his hand while he bowed 
to her, and hoped she had sustained no injury at the hands of the flying miscre- 
ants. 

Nor did the rescuer of the distressed damsel wait for any answer. Witha 
delicate consideration for her natural embarrassment, he spared her the trouble 
of saying anything for the moment by keeping the talk all to himself. He told 
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her that the villains who had assailed her were evidently members of a gang of 
robbers who notoriously infested the parks, and with whose outrageous exploits 
all the press of London was ringing ; and Alexia did remember, although she 
never could be said to read newspapers, having seen many letters in the 
“ Times,” as it lay on her mother’s table, about robberies and assaults, and other 
such frightful doings, occurring at nightfall, and almost under the very windows 
of Buckingham Palace. These things had made little impression indeed upon 
her mind hitherto. She had paid about as much attention to them as one pays 
to the paragraphs which tell of a brigandage in Mexico or a revolution in Cen- 
tral America; and now behold she had become, on her very first visit alone to 
the outer world, the heroine of such an adventure! Her thoughts were, how- 
ever, diverted even from that subject when her deliverer, in a tone of blandest 
courtesy, asked to be allowed to have the honor of escorting her home, and 
dropping his voice, said: 

“‘] presume | have the honor of addressing Miss Scarlett, Lady Judith Scar- 
lett’s daughter?” 

“JT am Lady Judith Scarlett’s daughter,” the girl replied, with a dash of bit- 
terness in her tone which did not escape the notice of her escort. “ May I ask 
how you came to know me? 1 don’t remember having ever seen you before.” 

“ Perhaps not, Miss Scarlett; but I have seen you often, and your face is 
not easily forgotten. I am happy to have the opportunity of seeing you to your 
home.” 

In truth Alexia had no choice but to go home. The running-away project 
had ended very ignobly, and she was by no means wild enough not to be sensi- 
ble of the ridiculous vulgarity of the adventures which apparently awaited fugi- 
tive maidens in the wilds of West End, London. Besides, there actually had 
been something done; her mother would have the humiliation of knowing that 
Alexia Scarlett had been attacked by robbers in the Park at night, and rescued 
by a gentleman who apparently was familiar with her face and her family histo- 
ry. So she took the arm of her champion, and set about walking home. The 
wild adventure and escapade was ending, seemingly, in mere prose. 

“JT have met Lady Judith Scarlett once or twice,” said the champion—* that 
is, I have been at places where she was—but I never had the honor of being 
presented to her. You, Miss Scarlett, do not much resemble her in face.” (He 
had noted, as has been said, the girl’s bitterness of tone when she mentioned 
the name of her mother.) “ You seem to me to bear a stronger resemblance to 
your distinguished father.” 

He uttered the words slowly and emphatically, in a low, sweet, sympathetic 
voice, which appeared to Alexia to lend an infinity of meaning to the sentence. 
She started and clutched his arm, and a thrill of triumph and delight went 
through him. 

“Did you then,” she asked, in eager stammering accents—“did you know 
anything of my father?” ® 

He paused, and looked down at her. 

“ Does Miss Scarlett—Lady Judith Scarlett’s daughter—really desire to know 
something of her father?” 

“Oh, can you doubt it? Sir, sir, I do not know, I cannot guess, who you are ; 
but you are welcome to me beyond all power of words to express, if you can tell 
me anything of my father. You do seem to know something—your tones as 
well as your words imply it—and this strange, mysterious meeting! Oh, pray 


’ 


tell me!” 
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“ Miss Scarlett, I may have little to tell, and I may not be the fittest envoy.” 

“Envoy! From whom? From 4im—trom my lost, dear father?” 

“Let me not say too much; let me not claim too much, or arouse hopes I 
may not be permitted to realize. Only one question I will ask. Miss Scarlett, 
do you still love your father?” 

“Love him! Qh yes, beyond all power of language to say!” 

“You have not, then, been tutored to forget him?” e 

“ Mamma never willingly speaks of him; but I cherish his memory. As you 
khow, I never saw him.” 

“ Never saw him! Oh no, of course not.” 

“ He had disappeared from the living world,” said Alexia simply, “before I 
was born.” 

“Yes, yes ; of course—I was aware, well aware of all that. But you still 
are true to his memory, and you love him?” 

“ His memory is all 1 have to live for. I hate my mother!” 

This startling confession was made in a tone of such sudden energy and ear- 
nestness, that no one could have failed to recognize its sincerity. The listener 
seemed both amazed and amused. 

“ Lady Judith is perhaps not all.that a mother might be,” he said, with a gen- 
tle sigh. “But I am glad to hear that your father is still dear to you, and that 
you have not forgotten him. More I do not dare to say now.” 

“Yet, sir, one word more, since you have said so much. He is still living ? 

“Your father?” 

“My father. Speak, sir!” 

“He is still living.” 

“Oh, thank God!” 

“Thank God if he be living,” thought her guide to himself—“ especially if 
he do not happen to turn up too soon. He would be dreadfully de trop for some 
time to come. I suppose he ¢s living—I think my uncle said so. No doubt he 


” 


is living.” 

Then he said aloud and gravely: 

“You have reason to thank God, Miss Scarlett. For the moment, I can tell 
you no more, This is your house. But we shall meet again.” 

“Oh, surely, I hope so.” 

“ May I call to-morrow, to satisfy myself that you have suffered nothing from 
your alarm?” 

“T at least shall be glad to see you—I cannot promise for mamma. But if 
you succeed in seeing her, and will talk with her about religion—the conversion 
of the Jews and the Catholics, and all the rest of such people—I dare say she 
will like you very well. 7 owe you a deep obligation, and as yet I have hardly 
even had the grace to thank you.” 

“Do not speak of thanking me, Miss Scarlett! There are reasons which 
ought to render thanks from you to me superfluous. Forgive me if I can say no 
more now—and good-night.” 

“But stay—your name? You will surely let me know the name of one to 
whom I owe so much, and who appears to know so much concerning me of 
which I myself am ignorant.” 

“My name, Miss Scarlett, is as yet an obscure one. The time may come 
when it will be better known. Such as it is, there is at least no stain upon it.” 

He had rung and knocked; and the door was now opened. The footman 
stood wondering on the threshold. The stranger handed a card to Alexia, raised 
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his hat, made a graceful bow, and turned away. The girl sprang up the steps, 
and hurried to read under a lamp the name on the card. It was that of “ Mr. 
Eric G. Walraven, Albany Chambers.” 

The “G.,” it may be said, represented the plebeian name of Gostick, which 
Eric did not care to make too prominent. His mother, once a Miss Gostick, 
had married a very poor and proud clergyman, and had insisted on having the 
name of her wealthy brother added somehow to her son’s appellations. Gos- 
tick, M. P., had consented to become the godfather of his nephew, but had ex- 
pressly made it clear that he thereby accepted no obligations, whether spiritual 
or pecuniary, which were not of a strictly ceremonial and merely nominal char- 
acter; and so far as he could resist the pressure occasionally brought to bear 
upon him, he had kept his word. 

Mr. Eric G. Walraven left the door of Miss Scarlett’s house, and walked 
again into Piccadilly, and along it toward ‘the Regent Circus, meditating as he 
went—unless when he happened to pass any shop still open in which there were 
looking-glasses, and of such a delightful chance he never failed to avail himself, 
but always paused and contemplated with fond and loving eye his own manly 
symmetry and beauty. Eric Walraven was to the full as deeply in love with 
himself as ever Narcissus was, but he served his idol a good deal more wisely 
and satisfactorily than Narcissus was able to do. 

“T venture to think,” thus ran the current of his hopeful meditation, “that I 
have already made an impression on that girl. It is nonsense to speak of her as 
mad. She is a little wild, but she is no more mad, in the legal sense, than I am. 
No court of law, for instance, could attempt to dissolve a marriage—stay! I 
am going rather too fast. It is clear that her weak point is her father. I must 
find out something about Az. Old Gostick must put me on the track. On the 
whole, I rather hope he is dead—his suddenly turning up might be awkward, 
He might not like me. Yes, I hope he is dead. But for the present he shall 
live, so far as she is concerned, and be a benignant, and distant influence, and 
all that kind of thing. I really see a great chance ahead, and I do so want to 
cut that hideous old beast Gostick—and how can a man like me, with genius 
and without money, afford to cut the only relative who has a guinea to give 
away? She is a pretty girl too—beautiful hair and eyes. I think I could quite 
fall in love with her if that were necessary. At all events, 1 am pretty sure I 
could make her fall in love with me—which is a good deal more to my purpose.” 

Mr. Walraven had spoken or thought of himself as a man of genius. This, 
in the ordinary sense, he certainly was not. He was the author of one or two 
volumes of poems, which had made a sort of sensation, because of the clever- 
ness with which he had contrived to blend meaningless pietism with meaning- 
less impiety, so as to make people doubt whether they were studying hymnolog 
or flat blasphemy as they puzzled over the ingenious pages. Simple religious 
persons claimed Mr. Walraven as their laureate, while he was the momentary 
idol of a certain clique of the noisier and shallower infidels. Mr. Walraven un- 
derstood his public, although he overrated himself. He knew that in England 
it matters very little what you do, but a great deal what you say—above all, 
what you say in print. As the Queen of Spain, when there was such a sove- 
reign, was not really supposed by etiquette to be guilty of any sin or shame in 
having legs, but only to be aggrieved by any public recognition of the fact in the 
form of an unlucky and officious gift of stockings, so the censors of morals in 

sritish literature are often very much shocked at printed recognition of certain 
passions and sins, about the actual existence of which the same people are in: 
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dulgent and charitable enough. Mr. Walraven. understood this by artistic in- 
stinct, and he took good care that no anatomical allusion of any kind, no hint of 
the existence of illicit emotion anywhere, should sully the mild purity of his fee- 
ble blasphemies. There -are a good many people who never would know soft- 
voiced and demure impiety from true religion; and with such therefore Mr. 
Walraven passed off for a Keble, while with another section of his admirers he 
enjoyed something like the fame of a Shelley. 

Human character is said by certain philosophers to require the presence, in 
proper proportion, of three elements, in order to make it as near perfection as 
anything human may hope to be. It must have the element of the moral, the 
lovable, and the esthetic. Now in the composition of Mr. Walraven’s character 
the first and second of these elements seemed to have been left out altogether. 
There was nothing whatever of the moral or the amiable about him; he had the 
instincts and tastes of the artist without his soul. Milton’s Satan has been de- 
scribed as genius without God. Eric Walraven was a considerably lower sort 
of thing: he was estheticism without soul or conscience. He loved and rev- 
elled in the sight or sense of all things beautiful and bright and rich ; and he 
never in his life knew what a gleam of human affection or a pang of human re- 
morse or pity might be. There was nothing actively wicked about him ; he was 
not even a very immoral man in the common meaning of the word; he was 
rather unmoral—he had no sense whatever of right or wrong. Nothing in hu- 
man life perhaps is more utterly remorseless—not love, not hate, not ambition, 
not vanity; nay, not even stupidity—than the artistic or wsthetic instinct mor- 
bidly developed to the suppression of conscience and feeling. Eric Walraven 
fed upon the sight and memory of beautiful objects and the indulgence of emo- 
tion. He could not live without emotional stimulant and satisfaction. He 
might have belonged in a humble rank to the school of the artist who tortured a 
slave to death that he might study the changing expressions cf human agony. 
Once he picked a quarrel with a foolish girl who loved him—as many girls did; 
who had sacrificed much for him—as many girls would have done; and of 
whom he was tired. He was leaving her; and in the grief and rage of the sep- 
aration the girl flung herself on a sofa, and covered as well as she could her face 
with her hands, and sobbed and shivered there. Her attitude chanced to be 
one of the finest accidental illustrations of picturesque agony; and Walraven 
was literally delighted with it. The dishevelled hair, the tears escaping from 
under the hands, the position of the body, the folds and fall of the dress, the 
manner in which one foot, ankle, and part of the symmetrical leg were exposed 
—all combined to make up a picture so pretty, so fascinating, that Walraven 
gazed at it in intense artistic rapture, only marred by the dread lest the sufferer 
in her emotion should change it for some position less graceful. This she did 
in fact, very soon—showed a tear-blurred face, and huddled up her limbs quite 
awkwardly ; and Walraven left her. But the beauty of that first attitude lingered 
always in his mind; it was a joy forever to him. Time after time did he recall 
that lovely picture, and dwell in memory on all its details, and feed his senses 
on it, and be glad because of it. In many little vexations and discordant condi- 
tions he brought it back to his recollection, and was cheered and brightened by 
it. What became of the girl herself he never knew or cared to ask. The one 
substantial, important, and abiding reality to him in the whole affair was the pic- 
turesque and beautiful illustration of feminine suffering. The girl was an ac- 
cident—a nothing. 

Now if Walraven had been a man of genius (and if one could suppose, which 
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it is difficult to do, that there could be genius without feeling), he might perhaps 
have made a great name for himself in the world. If he had been a man of for- 
tune, he might well have*done without the great name. But having neither 
genius nor fortune, he was driven to make a way for ‘himself; and he hoped to 
make his way through Society. He was one of the first to see that Bohemianism 
in literature was “ played out” ; that a reaction was setting in ; that Belgravianism 
was to be the next phase through which the literary man was to reach ad astra; 
and he was one of the very first to assume boldly the new part of Writer in 
Society. We all know that some years ago many worthy honest fellows, per- 
sonally averse to al! irregularity and excess, model husbands and fathers, who 
paid their bills steadily, did nevertheless affect to be wild Bohemians and reck- 
less men of genius just because that was the whim of the hour, and it seemed 
difficult to obtain a recognition in the guild of literature without conforming to 
its laws. Soin later days many a modest and quiet youth, who hardly knows 
Clicquot from old gooseberry, or ever handed his card to a Belgravian lacquey, 
nevertheless tries to be thought an authority on little dinners, and professes to 
scorn anybody who is not in Society, because such is now the humor of the 
thing; and literature, weary of putting on the ways of the ruffian, has taken to 
imitating the manner and jargon of the footman. Eric Walraven had many ad- 
vantages and opportunities for this sort of thing; he played his game earnestly 
and spiritedly ; he had full faith in himself; and he did actually, as Belgravian 
literary man, contrive to edge his waya little into Society. He knew the names 
and faces of most persons of rank; he was invited occasionally to a few houses 


during the season; and he soon made up his mind that his noblest ambition 
and most practical object must be to marry a girl of good family and fortune. 


He now thought he saw this ambition made a possibility by his adventure as the 
champion of Alexia Scarlett. 

Meanwhile the young woman for whom this honor was thus designed, hasten- 
ing up to her room after her little escapade, was met on the stairs by her 
mother. 

“Where have you been, Alexia? I have been much alarmed about you.” 

“]T have been out in the Park somewhere; I don’t exactly know where.” 

“ What new folly is this ? Why did you go into the Park alone, and at such 
an hour?” 

“ Because the whim took me. I think I meant to run away.” 

Lady Judith turned paler than usual with vexation and anger, and with some 
alarm too. 

“ Alexia, I sometimes believe you would like to break your mother’s heart!” 

“Oh no, mamma; I am not quite so ambitious or self-conceited as that. I 
know the strength of my mother’s—did you say heart, mamma? Well then, 
‘heart,’ if you will have it so—to suppose that I have power to fracture it. 
But I am mad, Lady Judith,am I not? You had your mad doctor, you know, 
to examine me and report. Why do you wonder, then? Mad people do all sorts 
of queer things, don’t they? Perhaps I ran away to escape the strait-waistcoat. 
Did you intend me for Bedlam, or one of the asylums Charles Reade describes ? 
But I forgot that you don’t read novels.” 

* No; I have seen what comes of such reading where there is no strength 
of moral principle or religious grace to sustain. What did you do in the Park? 
and why did you gs 

Lady Judith was about to say, “ why did you come back, if you were so anx- 
ious torun away?” But she checked herself suddenly, because she had seri- 
ous dread of the effect of anything like a sneer upon a girl of Alexia’s temper. 
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“T had quite an adventure: was attacked by robbers—nyirderers, in fact— 
and rescued by a gentleman.” 

“Ts this serious, Alexia, or only extravagance ?” 

“ Nothing could be more serious, dear mamma; and I thought you would 
like to hear of your daughter being the heroine of such adventures, and having 
her name perhaps get into the papers. ‘ Extraordinary Adventure in the Park: 
Lady Judith Scarlett’s daughter attacked by murderers.’? Will it not be nice? 
I shall become quite celebrated. Would you make any objections, Lady Judith 
Scarlett, to having your daughter’s portrait taken for the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’? ” 

There was method in all this sort of mgdness, as Lady Judith well knew. 
The method was to alarm and annoy her by threats of reckless exposure. If 
the good old customs of the elder Mirabeau’s time were prevalent in England, 
perhaps Lady Judith might have found some means of persuading her conscience 
that religion and duty exacted the use of a dettre de cachet, and the consignment 
of her daughter to some sort of effectual duvesse. But she had no such resource, 
and so she asked, with aspect of entire composure: 

“Who was the gentleman, Alexia, who rescued you from this terrible band 
of murderers? Did he give you his name?” 

“He did; and he will call to-morrow to see you, mamma, and to receive 
your thanks for the rescue and protection of your daughter. Perhaps, on the 
whole, you had better be civil to him ; that is, if you really don’t want to allow 
me the pleasure of being a heroine in the newspapers. J shall be civil to him; 
he has a claim on me; for he knows something of my father !” 

With this parting shot the girl swept past her mother and hastened to her 
own room. 

Lady Judith was perplexed. She did not know whether to attach any sub- 
stantial meaning to the words her daughter had just uttered, or to set them down 
as the sheer ravings of growing insanity. Oh, how miserable this wretched lit- 
tle girl made her! How perpetually her personal pride and dignity were threat- 
ened by the temper and the escapades of such a daughter! How lonely, un- 
counselled, almost helpless she felt! Even prayer sometimes seemed to lack 
its soothing efficacy, and Lady Judith, on her knees, felt her mind wander- 
ing away from the business of her soul’s salvation to the flighty, peevish, per- 
verse daughter whom Heaven had been pleased to give her, not as a comfort 
and a stay, but a vexation and distraction. Now that Angelo was gone, there 
seemed no woman in all London more lonely than Lady Judith. She had no 
one whom she could consult ; she whom so many—the poor, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind—were always free to consult. She had for her daughter only a 
wild and fantastic enemy, who might be trusted with no purpose, except indeed 
the purpose to torment one whom she ought to reverence. She had no hus- 
band now—and the thought but added a fresh bitterness, a new sense of in- 
jury to the catalogue of grievances registered in her stern heart against the man 
who had given her such a daughter and then deserted her. 

Next day brought some relief to Lady Judith, in the shape of a visit from 
Mr. Eric G. Walraven. Mr. Walraven’s appearance was prepossessing ; his 
manner was quiet, gentlemanlike, and pervaded by a certain tone of sympathetic 
sweetness and sadness, as if there were already something like an inevitable 
confidence between himself and Lady Judith. He told the lady with an easy 
brevity, which had obvious purpose in it—the purpose of a gentleman who, 
knowing more than he desires to imply, hurries lightly over a communication 
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which may pain the listener’s ears—that he had seen her daughter in Hyde 
Park the previous evening, that he recognized her face, that he happened to be 
going in the same direction, that she was assailed by two or three rough-looking 
fellows, who meant probably to frighten merely, and not to rob or injure her; 
and that on his coming up they of course ran away. He made very little of his 
own share in that part of the adventure ; but insinuated rather than stated that 
there had been some little difficulty about inducing Miss Scarlett to return home, 
and that he had shown some skill and delicacy in persuading her. In short, 
Mr. Walraven’s manner and words gave Lady Judith to understand that he 
quite appreciated the difficulties of her situation, and was acquainted with the 
peculiarities of her daughter’s temgerament; but that he was far too refined and 
honorable a personage to lend any distinct or direct utterance to anything he 
might happen to know. Lady Judith was impressed and pleased by him. 

She was very anxious to know if there was any meaning in what Alexia had 
said about Mr. Walraven’s knowledge of her father. Having thanked him ear- 
nestly for his services, in a tone which implied that she thanked him for his deli- 
cacy also, she added: 

“ My daughter said something, Mr. Walraven, of your having had some 
previous acquaintance with some members of our family. I did not quite un- 
derstand her meaning ; and I do not remember having met you before.” 

“1 have had the honor of seeing you at Lady Martha Sidon’s, but of course 
you would hardly remember me. Miss Scarlett did, however, dwell upon a word 
or two which I let fall inadvertently. I spoke of having seen Mr. Charles Grey 
Scarlett many years ago. Although I was quite a boy at the time when I heard 
him speak in the House, his eloquence delighted me, and I have not forgotten 
it yet.” 

Lady Judith felt relieved to hear that this was all, and she sent for her daugh- 
ter to thank Mr. Walraven in person, Alexia came. Mr. Walraven was quite 
formal and distant ; Alexia was sullen and silent.: But, before Walraven took 
his leave, his eyes and hers quietly met; and Walraven was satisfied with his 
Visit. 

He broke in upon his uncle’s lodgings that day, and accosting Mr. Gostick 
with an imitation of Fechter’s Claude Melnotte, which the worthy Lancashire 
man utterly failed to comprehend the meaning ofPhe exclaimed : 

“ Geef me choy, dear uncle! I have won ze bra-ize!” 

“ What play-acting is this?” inquired the grim elder. 

“T am going in for a prize, uncle mine ; and I mean to win it. Now, first of 
all, tell me everything you know—give me every scrap of possible information 
about Lady Judith Scarlett’s escaped husband ; and then I'll tell you something 
in return, if you care to hear it. How can you live in this hole, smothered 
among these hideous blue-books ?” 

“I pay for my lodgings,” was the uncle’s significant reply. 

“Very likely. I mean some day to have lodgings a little more picturesque 
without paying for them.” 

“T thought imprisonment for debt was abolished, and I didn’t know that 
they ever went in much for the picturesque in Whitecross street,” was Mr. Gos- 
tick’s genial commentary on his nephew’s exultant declaration. 

“ Not bad, uncle; not bad at all for Lancashire. But now to business; un- 
bosom yourself of all you know, and help me to win my prize.” 

“Tell me first, without rhodomontade and in plain English, what you pro- 
pose to do.’ 

Mr. Walraven frankly confided his purposes. 
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“Your mother,” said Gostick composedly, “is a worthy and respectable 
woman. I never heard anything said against your father, except that he was a 
preacher of a State-paid church. They are honest and poor: I am honest and 
rich. How does it happen that our family is favored with the addition of so 
shabby a rogue as yourself? Go your own ways, sir; I'll give you no helping 
hand or word to bamboozle a half-crazy girl, and to creep into society and for- 
tune by alternately flattering and cheating a proud aristocratic woman, who does 
not think you or yours fit to untie her shoe-strings. Go, break stones, or enlist, 
or do penny-a-lining, or sell cheap photographs ; but live like a man anyhow.” 

And Gostick was inflexible; and Walraven, shrugging his shoulders and 
moaning over the abominable vulgarity of his uncle, left the place sincerely dis- 
gusted. But he soon becamea regular attendant at all the philanthropic meetings 
held in Lady Judith’s house, and other meetings elsewhere which she was 
likely to attend ; he was allowed to give her advice on many matters, and even 
occasionally to write letters for her; and though Alexia and he did not talk 
much together in public, they had their momentary glances of mutual sympathy 
and confidence. And Alexia grew less ostentatiously fantastic and fretful ; and 
might indeed have seemed, to a close observer, to have acquired at last some- 
thing like a purpose and a seriousness in her life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHESTERFIELD JOCELYN, 


DuRInG the remainder of the evening spent at Mr. Vansiedler’s on the edge 
of New York Bay, Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn, or Chesterfield Jocelyn, was by far 
the most prominent and talkative of the company. He knew everything, and 
had been everywhere. So, at least, one was led to believe from his anecdotes 
and his assertions. Nobody’s opinion was of any value when compared with his. 
He spoke of great schemes involving millions on millions of dollars, in which he 
was concerned here, there, and everywhere, with as cool a carelessness and ease 
as an ordinary man might allude to a projected change of lodgings, or a seaside 
visit in the autumn. He professed to know every eminent public man of every 
country under the sun, When he last had the honor of talking with Gladstone, 
Gladstone consulted him on the Alabama question; and he, Jocelyn, pointed 
out the easiest and fairest way of settling the matter; and he had reason to be- 
lieve—of course he spoke now in confidence—that when next Gladstone came 
into power, ‘hat would be the plan. Louis Napoleon certainly did make an aw- 
ful mess of that Mexican business ; but Jocelyn begged the gentlemen present 
to believe that Ae had advised the Emperor against the scheme from the very be- 
ginning. In fact, it was he, Jocelyn, who persuaded General Prim to break off 
at the eleventh hour. Bismarck had just been writing to him, Jocelyn ; he had 
the letter here in his pocket, and there really was nothing private about it. No; 
unluckily he had left it at the St. Nicholas Hotel; but there was no mys- 
tery about the business at all; everybody knew that Bismarck and he were 
old allies. As to political opinions, he, Jocelyn, professed to have none: he was 
just as much attached to his friend Horatio Seymour as to his friend Charles 
Sumner or Wendell Phillips ; and really, of the two, he thought John Bright was 
a pleasanter companion than Disraeli. No; aman like him should be as im- 
partial in politics as in science; and he never could say, for the life of him, 
whether he preferred his friend Richard Owen or his friend Tom Huxley. 

* 
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So Mr. Jocelyn went on—not dogmatically or noisily, but blandly, and with- 
out seeming purposely to engross the conversation. All through the flow of his 
talk he kept casting thoughtful and anxious glances at Isolind. 

Angelo Volney was, for the most part, a quiet watcher. Nature had endowed 
him with a wonderfully quick perception or instinct for the reading of character, 
between the lines of mere conventionality and talk. While Charles Escombe 
was half disgusted and half amused by Jocelyn’s extravagance and egotism, and 
was every now and then tempted to break into futile controversy, Angelo took 
quite a different view of the character of their new acquaintance. “ All this is 
play-acting,” Angelo said to himself; “ this is a cool strong man playing the 
part of a gasconader and a fribble; there is an iror hand under this glove of 
velvet—a powerful daring brain beneath this cap and bells.” 

Mr. Jocelyn contrived to approach Isolind. 

“T have seen Miss Atheling before,” he said; “hers is not a face to be for- 
gotten. We have met—in Rome, I think, Miss Atheling ?” 

“ Perhaps so, sir. I have been in Rome, but I do not remember seeing 
you.” 

“ Naturally you forget. The sun, Miss Atheling, can scarcely be expected 
to remember the face ef every sunflower: but the sunflowers still turn to the 
sun.” 

“T believe they don’t, as a matter of fact,” broke in Charles Escombe. “I 
am told it altogether depends upon the manner in which the sunflowers are “6 

* Pray don’t spoil my poor effort at a tribute to Miss Atheling by your prac- 
tical prose, Mr. Escombe. Clytie is a reality, I insist upon it. But forgive my 
awkward attempt at a compliment, Miss Atheling. I have no skill in such 
things.” 

“| forgive you,” replied Isolind coldly, “on condition that you attempt no 
further offence.” 

“ Offence! Is, then, a poor phrase of sincere admiration an offence ?” 

“To me it seems so, Nota purposed and deliberate offence, Mr. Jocelyn ; 
but still an offence. That kind of talk implies that a man thinks he is speak- 
ing to an inferior being, whose weak mind he can delight by flattery. Men don’t 
pay compliments to men, unless for some mean purpose, and where they sup- 
pose the objects of the flattery are feeble enough to be pleased by it. In every 
such sense, therefore, a compliment is really an offence.” 

“Then I shall restrain all expression of my genuine feeling, at whatever 
cost, rather than displease Miss Atheling, or lead her to doubt my sincerity.” 

“Thus, Miss Atheling,” interposed Angelo quietly, “you compel Mr, 
Jocelyn to become insincere, in order that he may not be suspected of in- 
sincerity.” 

Isolind sent a glance of bright humor across to Angelo. These two, who 


had hardly exchanged a dozen sentences, were already beginning to understand 


each other, 

“Pardon me,” replied Jocelyn, in nowise disconcerted; “ Truth has con- 
tinually to stifle her voice, lest she be mistaken for exaggeration. Nothing is so 
wonderful as the real. No opinion, for example, that I could form of you would 
be so strange but that you could, from your knowledge of your own history, 
make it seem poor and incomplete.” 

“True enough,” thought Angelo—“a very palpable hit. No one here, in- 
deed, could guess my true story. I wonder what is 47s.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Jocelyn blandly, “for selecting you as an illustration, 
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Mr. Volney. Of course I did not mean you in particular, but anybody, every- 
body. For instance, I am confideht that I have met Miss Atheling before now, 
although she does not remember me. I am convinced of this, and yet I do not 
venture to contradict her impression on the mere strength of its being utterly 
impossible I could ever have forgotten so remarkable, so beautiful a face. I am 
compelled to be silent lest I should seem to be a flatterer; yet I do feel con- 
vinced that I have seen Miss Atheling before now. I said it was in Rome; but 
I was clearly mistaken in that conjecture. No, I now remember it was in 
England that I saw that face.” 

“Then your memory cruelly refuses to justify your compliments, Mr. Joce- 
lyn,” said Isolind. “ Be warned against further flattery of women by this very 
instance. I never was in England,” 

“ Never in England ?” 

“* Never.” 

“You quite surprise me!—Judge Atheling” (the Judge had just joined the 
group), “is it possible that your dear daughter was never in England ?” 

“She was never in England, sir. Let me tell you that it is her own fault ; 
for we wished her to go there the other day, when we were in France; but she 
has got her head crammed with patriotic extravagances, and she would not con- 
sent even to tread the soil of perfidious Albion.” 

“ Ah, then I am altogether mistaken as to the scene, at least ; though I still 
cannot admit the possibility of my having been mistaken as to the face and fig- 
ure. I think you spoke of going south, Mr. Escombe. The season’s favorable 
now. Come with me, you and your friend Mr. Volney. I can obtain special 
cars, or at least free passes, anywhere and everywhere ; and I have many schemes 
on hand south of Richmond just now, and shall be proud to show you the 
country. Meantime, suppose you dine with me at Delmonico’s to-morrow or 
Thursday? Just a little pleasant party. Our dear host Mr. Vansiedler, and 
our distinguished friend Judge Atheling, will come, I hope?” 

“Tam sorry to say that I cannot go any day this week,” said Mr. VYan- 
siedler. 

“ 1’ll go with pleasure,” said the beaming Judge, “ if my wife will only allow 
me.” 

“Pray permit me to persuade Mrs. Atheling. Then you will come, Mr. 
Escombe ?” 

“Delighted, Iam sure! Thursday, did you say?” 

“ Thursday, yes ; let it be Thursday, at seven. Mr. Volney will come?” 

Angelo bowed and murmured a formal willingness. Perhaps he of all the 
invited guests was really most anxious to go. He wished to study Mr. Jocelyn, 
and, if possible, to understand him. 

Escombe engaged Mr. Jocelyn in conversation about the condition and pros- 
pects of the South, regarding which he had a theory, as he had about most 
things, and several rows of figures, making up tabulated comparisons, to sup- 
port the theory. Mr. Jocelyn never admitted that there was anything in any- 
body’s theory except his own; and he met Escombe’s carefully-arranged figures 
—all taken from blue-books and the reports of British consuls—by other figures 
utterly contrasting and incompatible with Escombe’s. Hence a lively discus- 
sion, during which Angelo drew under the light of Isolind’s eyes, which some- 
how seemed to invite him. 

As he came to her side, she glanced over towards the group amid which 
Jocelyn stood, and said suddenly in a lowered voice : 

“ Mr. Volney, I wish you would avoid that man,” 
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“ Mr. Jocelyn?” 

“Yes. There is something about him I dislike and don’t understand.” 

“ There is something about him I too don’t understand, and don’t much like ; 
but I want to know more of him for that very reason.” 

“1 wish you would avoid him.” 

She looked at Angelo with a quiet earnestness, which had no gleam of 
coquetry or affectation about it, but which made Angelo’s heart beat. 

“Why do you wish me to avoid him, Miss Atheling? Your father seems 
rather attracted by him.” 

“ My father is only amused by him and curious about him. He studies him 
merely as something odd and interesting.” 

“Sodo I, Miss Atheling; and I am not likely to be drawn into any vast 
speculations by his influence, I can assure you. I am indeed the empty travel- 
ler who may sing before the—speculator, let us say, not to be too rude and 
harsh to our new friend,” 

“IT cannot tell why it is, but the man’s eyes fill me with a kind of dread. 
They seem full of evil omen towards me every time they turn on me. If it were 
not foolish to say such a thing, I should say that his presence is surcharged with 
evil towards me—and towards one other person here.” 

“ And that other person is '” 

“ Yourself, Mr. Volney.” 

“ But why do you think his presence is ominous to us—to you and me—and 
not to the others here?” asked Angelo with a smile, and with a strange sensa- 
tion at his heart, caused by the coupling of her and him together, and the inter- 
est thus suddenly manifested in him. 

“TI cannot tell. Perhaps women can divine things by instinct. Perhaps 
there is something in certain antagonistic natures which may subtly warn one 
against the other, and which may some day be discovered and recognized as a 
reality by science itself, You smile at me, but I don’t know why such things 
should not be possible. However that be, it seems to me that that man’s eyes 
beam danger and pain on me and on you; and | almost fear him, although I am 
not given in general to feminine fears. Will you promise me to avoid him?” 

“TI cannot, Miss Atheling. I cannot tell you how much I feel delighted by 
your kindly interest in me. Indeed, it gives me the highest pleasure; and I 
only wish there were some danger of any sort to justify it, that I might feel for 
the once alittle heroic. But there can be nothing in this person to alarm any 
one who has no money to lose in speculations ; and I have some special rea- 
sons for wishing to study him.” 

“We are going, Isolind,” the Judge called out at this moment; and Isolind 
rose to leave, and the confidential conversation was over. 

The Athelings had only a very short distance to go, and most of the com- 
pany came out on the lawn, some departing, some saying good-night to the part- 
ing. Angelo walked a little way by Isolind’s side, and they talked of indifferent 
things—of the beauty of the night, the charm of the scene. The autumn moon 
was shining brightly upon the water and the islands, and the moon shone to 
Angelo as it had never beamed on him before ; and when he bade Isolind good- 
night, and felt the touch of her hand in his, and saw the white rays rest upon 
her beautiful face, it seemed as if she were the soul and spirit of the place and 
the delicious hour, awakening him to a new, a glorified, and a sanctified existence. 

When he had left her he walked back in silence; and knew not why it was 
that while he thought of her he found the sufferings of his childhood once more 
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brought in array before his memory, but brightened now, and made sweet and 
sacred. All the past looked beautiful and tender, all the future silvery and sad; 
like the light that fell now upon the water—like the light that had lately rested 
upon her cheek, He had only spoken a few words to a beautiful girl, had 
touched her hand, and looked into her eyes; and the old world of his life was 
all laid in ashes for him, that a nobler and more sacred existence might be raised 
upon its ruins, To-night was not as yesterday, From life to death, from noth- 
ingness into life, could hardly be a greater change than that through which, as 
yet all unconscious of its meaning, Angelo Volney had passed. 

As he came near the porch of Vansiedler’s house, Mr. Jocelyn, smoking a 
cigar, emerged from a little group of smokers enjoying after their fashion the 
sweet night air, and approached our hero with a demeanor of friendly confidence, 

“A very charming and highly-gifted girl, apparently, is the daughter of our 
good friend Atheling, Mr. Volney.” 

“Very,” assented Volney. 

“ Quite a woman of genius, I am told. Perhaps you have a prejudice against 
women of genius? No? Iam glad to hear it. You will meet many remarka- 
ble women in your travels through the States. She does not, 1 think, greatly 
resemble our friend Atheling. Did any resemblance strike you?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Volney, very conscientiously, 

“ Nor is she remarkably like her mother. By the way, Mr. Volney, I have 
been watching for an opportunity to ask whether you are not a son of my old 
friend Colonel Sir Richard Volney, of your East India Company’s army, whom 
I had the great honor to know in Bengal ?” 

“No, Mr. Jocelyn; no relation whatever.” 

“Indeed! You certainly do not resemble my gallant friend, but the name 
is a little peculiar; and I thought that—but perhaps, indeed, vou are related to 
my eminent friend Dean Volney, of Stortford-cum- Kingscote, in England ?” 

“You may spare yourself useless conjectures, Mr. Jocelyn. I have no rela- 
tives living, so far as I know. I don’t know anything of my father, except that 
his name was Volney, and that he died miserably poor, I was brought up as an 
adopted son by one of the best women who ever lived—Lady Judith Scarlett.” 

Angelo looked steadily at Mr. Jocelyn as he spoke, and he felt sure he saw 
the lines of that dark face quiver for a moment. 

“ Lady Judith Scarlett!” exclaimed Jocelyn. ‘ Why, she surely had a child 
of her own?” 

“A daughter—yes ; but no son. Did you know Lady Judith?” 

“Yes—oh yes; a long time ago; that is, 1 used to meet her in places. She 
does not go out much of late, I am told.” 

“Hardly at all. You seem to keep up your acquaintance with England very 
well, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“Keep up my acquaintance? Yes, sir, I do, In fact, I regard myself as an 
Englishman, My father was born in England; and I have been there a great 
deal, but not very lately. My father spent his fortune in England, Mr. Volney, 
before he was twenty-three years of age, and he came out here to make a new 
fortune, which / spent. But I re-made myself in San Francisco. I am a Forty- 
niner. Do you know what we call a Forty-niner? No? One of those who 
settled there at the beginning—at the outburst of the gold-digging mania, when 
San Francisco was only a few canvas tents. You should see it now—you shail 
see it, and thoroughly too, if you will only stay long enough to make the journey. 
They know Edwin Jocelyn in San Francisco, sir ; everybody going along Mont- 
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gomery street—from the Governor of the State to the dirtiest John Chinaman— 
knows Edwin Jocelyn. I have made fortune after fortune there. This is the 
land for fortunes, sir. I'll put you up to a good thing if you feel like it.” 

“T am afraid I have nothing to tempt Fortune with, Mr. Jocelyn. She is like 
a Gipsy, and requires to have her palm crossed with silver before she will say or 
do anything. Does she not?” 

“Well, sir, that surely could be managed too. Our friend Atheling, I sup- 
pose, is a rich man?” 

“ Really I don’t know; I only made his acquaintance this very evening.” 

“Indeed! I thought you were old acquaintances—the young lady and you 
especially. His only daughter, I believe?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ And will have all his money, no doubt. Youspoke of Lady Judith Scarlett, 
Mr. Volney, and her retirement from the world—a sad condition of things surely 
for a woman so splendid as she was. Of course you are acquainted with all the 
circumstances of that affair?” 

“ Not all the circumstances. I only know that she had a bad husband, who 
deserted her and disappeared. I have never sought to know more.” 

“ Has she ever heard anything about him?” 

“ Nothing direct, I fancy ; but she believes that he is living, and somewhere 
in America.” 

“1 don’t believe it!” broke out Jocelyn almost fiercely; “and as you area 
friend of Lady Judith’s, don’t you believe it either. Does she want to-find him 
out ? has she sent you to look for him? Does she want to be reconciled to him, 
and to take him back, an interesting penitent? It can’t be. If she is anything 
like the woman she was, that is about the last thing she would think of doing. 
She is not such a fool; and even if she was, it can’t be and it sha’n’t be!” 

“I know nothing of Lady Judith’s purposes, Mr. Jocelyn, and I neither un- 
derstand your meaning nor your warmth.” 

“ Pray, my dear Mr. Volney, excuse me! A thousand times excuse me! I 
am really quite ashamed of a warmth which must have seemed to you as rude as 
it was inexplicable. The fact is, that the story of Lady Judith’s wrongs im- 
pressed me at the time very deeply. I had known her, as I told you; and she 
became quite a—well, a sort of heroine in my eyes ; and of course I hated her 
husband—for that reason, you know—and my soul revoited at the idea of his be- 
ing restored to society and to favor. But I have no doubt the fellow has been 
dead these many years.” 

“ Lady Judith thinks she has reason to believe that he is still living.” 

“Has she any better reasons than guess and fancy, and all the other non- 
sense that women call reasons? Anything that a man of sense, with twe ideas 
in his head, would call reasons ?” 

“TI know nothing in this case of Lady Judith Scarlett’s reasons, Mr. Jocelyn ; 
but I know few men who are better able to form a sound opinion on any sub 
ject.” 

“Indeed! No doubt; of course you are quite right. In any case, my dear 
Mr. Volney, it hardly concerns me. But I wish you English people would not 
look upon this country as if it were the camping-ground and refuge of all the 
scoundrels your capital chooses to cast out. Shall we join our friends on the 
‘stoop,’ as we call it here in New York? A delicious night, certainly, for a 
quiet smoke in the open air.” 

The Vansiedlers were early people, and had already remained out of bed to 
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an unusual hour for them. Jocelyn would apparently have sat up all the night, and so 
would Charles Escombe ; these two opposing irreconcilable theories and comparing 
incompatible facts. Escombe had a slow steady fluency of talk ; Jocely streamed 
away like a rushing river. Before Escombe had grasped some paradox clearly 
enough to begin refuting it, Jocelyn had pelted him about the ears with half a 
dozen others. Jocelyn, moreover, assumed in every dispute the manner of a 
practical man who is calmly putting down erroneous theories and correcting ig- 
norant assumptions. He disposed in every instance of Charles Escombe’s blue- 
books and other authorities, by coolly observing that he had himself actually 
lived in each of the places referred to; that he knew every foot of the soil and 
every individual worth knowing ; that nobody else knew anything at all about 
the matter. How many lives would it have takep, as a mere question of time 
and the hour, for Jocelyn to have lived in all the places and known all the people 
described by him? Old Parr, Methuselah, the Wandering Jew, could hardly 
have accomplished so much. Yet the difficulty in judging of the man’s true 
character was great. It might have been easy enough to dispose of the matter 
by setting him down as a mere braggart and liar. But if you are entitled to test 
a man’s professed acquaintance with subjects and places unfamiliar to you by 
the genuineness of his professed knowledge of subjects and places with which 
you are familiar, it must be owned—and Angelo Volney had several times dur- 
ing this night to own it to himself—that Jocelyn had a wonderfully wide and ex- 
act amount of information. For example, it was clear to Angelo that Jocelyn 
knew England, especially London—its politics and its actual society—much 
better than Charles Escombe did. Indeed, although Angelo could not well sus- 
pect his new acquaintance of modesty, it seemed to him almost certain that 
Jocelyn rather underrated and suppressed the varied and intimate extent of his 
familiarity with English affairs and English people. Then, again, Mr. Vansied- 
ler was no fool, and Judge Atheling was well acquainted with most parts of the 
American States and most subjects of American controversy. And yet they 
were both apparently much impressed by Jocelyn’s acquaintance, at once broad 
and exact, with regions, topics, and people whereof they had themselves special 
knowledge. 

In fact, it was evident to Volney that Jocelyn had completely talked over 
and conquered Judge Atheling, and much impressed even Mr. Vansiedler, a 
graver man of less emotional kind, slow to sympathies and new ideas. Judge 
Atheling was always on the lookout for novelties in opinion, and had almost in- 
variably some new theory, notion, or crotchet on hand. Vansiedler, as became 
a genuine Knickerbocker, respected the majesty of the old and the past. Yet 
he, too, was clearly a good deal taken with some of Jocelyn’s views ; while Ath- 
eling seemed perfectly ardent about certain enterprises recommended to him. 
After the Athelings had gone, Jocelyn turned his attention principally to Charles 
Escombe, with whom he debated in the manner just described. 

Escombe entered Angelo’s room for a few minutes when the séance had con- 
cluded. 

“ An amusing fellow, that Jocelyn,” he said. “ There’s a good deal of a cer- 
tain sort of cleverness about him, but he doesn’t know anything well; and he is 
awfully shallow. I suppose he is what the Yankees call a smart man, but he 
wants strength and depth altogether, I think.” 

“On some things,” Angelo replied, “I think he knows more than he pre- 
tends to.” 

“Do you really? Now that didn’t strike me at all—quite the reverse, in fact. 
Anyhow, he is well worth studying. He seems a perfect type of the Yankee.” 
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“Tam convinced,” said Angelo smiling, “that he is just as much of a Yan- 
kee as | am.” 

Escombe laughed. 

“What a contradictory fellow you are, Volney! Come, here’s something 
you can’t contradict. Atheling’s daughter is a handsome girl, and an uncom- 
monly intelligent and agreeable girl too.” 

“T like her very much indeed—very much,” 

Escombe looked at him for a moment thoughtfully, bearing in his mind cer- 
tain fears which had been urged upon him regarding Alexia Scarlett, and won- 
dering whether the attractions of Isolind Atheling might not prove of happy 
omen for his own love-suit. And Angelo, as he answered his friend's remark, 
was thinking too about Alexia, and felt, he knew not why, a sudden strange 
pang of pain when he remembered his pledge to Alexia’s mother. So the two 
young men stood looking at each other for a moment, both wrapped in the same 
subject, one with his silent growing hope, the other with his silent pain, each 
alike ashamed to acknowledge in words, or even in distinct thoughts, the growth 
of the hope and of the pain. 

When Angelo was left alone, he sat down and gave himself up to puzzling 
thought on one chief question. Who was Edwin Jocelyn? Was he indeed 
merely that which he gave himself out to be—a dashing, daring, scheming Amer- 
ican adventurer? Or was he somebody playing a part, and having behind him 
a history and a mystery which he had some motive for concealing? The very 
suddenness and apparent unreasonableness of the conjectures or suspicions 
which, from the very outset, Angelo had formed regarding him, only lent toa 
thoughtful half-poetical mind like his stronger reasons for believing that there 
must be some foundation for such an instinctive assumption, True, there 
seemed something extravagant in thus fancying he had detected a mystery in 
almost the first man brought directly under his observation on American soil, 
Yet would it not be still more extravagant and irrational to admit that such an 
idea could have entered into his mind, utterly without plausible foundation or 
excuse, in the instance of the first casual stranger he had taken the trouble to 
observe? It counted for something, too, that a girl with the brow and the eyes 
of Isolind Atheling should have at once and instinctively assumed that round 
this fluent and audacious adventurer there hung some veil of ominous mystery, 
The mere he thought of the manner and the words of Jocelyn, the more Angelo 
became convinced that the extravagant compliments, the fluent, almost frivolous 
audacity, the hyperbolical pretensions, were but the playing of a part, 

Jocelyn's sudden surprise and subsequent heat of expression, when Lady 
Judith Searlett'’s name and history were brought up, seemed absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the vague interestof a mere stranger, But who, then, could the man 
be? Lady Judith’s denounced husband and enemy—-the man about whom An- 
gelo had been bidden to inquire? If this were he—if, almost immediately on his 
touching American soil, Angelo Volney had been brought face to face with the 
very man for whom he had expected to have a long and toilsome search—what 
more extraordinary incident could be introduced into the pages of the most fan- 
tastic romance? Yet this was the idea which had thus far taken possession of 
Volney’s mind, Lady Judith had told him of one who was profoundly selfish, 
worldly-minded, ambitious, plausible, and clever, who was sure to rise to the 
surface anywhere, and to become influential and conspicuous, Did not all this 
correspond with the appearance, character, and career of the adventurer calling 
himself Jocelyn? It did indeed seem hard to Angelo to understand how such a 
man as he had seen before him that evening could ever, at any time, have won 
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the affections of a woman so pure, serene, and elevated in soul as Lady Judith. 
But youth is a great enchanter; youth is easily enchanted. Lady Judith twenty 
years ago, this man twenty years ago, may have seemed very different beings ; 
she had spoken of him as impressing people with a belief in his austerity of vir- 
tue. Why might he not then have chosen to play the part of a saint, as now he 
found it convenient to assume the character of a mere adventurer? 

Angelo brooded over the idea. It fascinated him. When he fell asleep he 
dreamed of it and of Isolind’s face; and when he awoke he remembered how, 
before leaving England, he had dreamed of following out the track of Lady Ju- 
dith’s enemy, and how in that dream, too, the pure and beautiful face of Isolind 
had arisen and shone upon him. 

When the company were finally breaking up that night, Mr. Vansiedler ac- 
companied Jocelyn to the door of his room, and there for a few moments the 
host and guest stood in light and pleasant talk. 

“Then you will leave us to-morrow?” the former said. 

“My very dear friend, I must indeed. Think of my engagements! You 
don’t know how many thousand men stand waiting for my word of command to 
begin operations! I am pledged, positively pledged, to the Barings and to La- 
fitte; and for that matter to dear old Vanderbilt too. But 1 don’t leave New 
York for a few days yet, and we may meet again. The fact is, my esteemed 
Vansiedler, you must break, postpone, forfeit, or otherwise get rid of your incon- 
venient engagements, and dine with us on Thursday at Delmonico’s, I have my 
equals, Vansiedler, in most things, and even, I don’t hesitate to say, my superi- 
ors; no, it is no affectation of modesty! 1 am quite aware that there are men 
in certain fields superior to me, but in the art of arranging and ordering a din- 
ner, none whatever, No, sir, none whatever! There I stand alone!” 

Vansiedier smiled, again excused himself, and they parted for the night. 

Jocelyn heid his door open for a moment, and looked after his host with his 
habitual expression of jaunty braggart ¢éasouctance on his face, and then he drew 
back into the bedroom and closed and bolted the door, ‘Then the expression 
of his face underwent so sudden and complete a change that an observer, could 
such have been present, might have been startled by a doubt whether the man 
before him was really the same man who had that moment entered the room, 
The removal of a mask could hardly have created a greater and more instanta- 
neous change. Bold, bright, genial self-conceit and self-satisfaction beamed on 
the face of the man who stood at the yet unclosed door; a sort of almost boyish 
audacity and complacency ; an expression which amused, and indeed rather at- 
tracted, the spectator; a heedless, harmless, egotistical dovtomie, But the man 
who closed and bolted the door showed a countenance which was stern, harsh, 
almost ferocious; which had a fierce and haggard expression in its eyes, anda 
compression of selfish unscrupulous energy, daring, and hate about the lips, 
“He may have his faults, but he is a regular good fellowat bottom,” anybody 
might have said about the wearer of the first expression, “ That 's a man to 
shrink from, to dread, and to detest,” anybody might have said of him who now 
stood in the room alone, 

Thus had Chesterfield Jocelyn’s face changed its character in a moment, 

He did not speak aloud, There are men who do, when alone, pour out to 
themselves their thoughts in audible words, There can hardly be a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the trick of talking aloud thoughts that ought to be se- 
cret is unknown to any save the personages of the dramatist and the romancist, 
But Jocelyn was not a man to run such arisk. He never talked to himself 
where there was any possibility of a listener being near, Long, long experience 
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and practice had trained him to caution and to a self-restraint which was only at 
rare intervals broken in upon by the vehemence of a naturally impetuous tem- 
per. But he stood now at the window overlooking the lawn, and he thought ; 
and we may follow the current of his thought and give it expression in words. 

“So then Ae is alive,” thought Jocelyn; “he is alive, and she knows it, and 
is seeking for him! 1 thought if he had been anywhere above ground my ha- 
tred must have found him. Can it be that she is really seeking to bring him 
back—that she is now weary of her long years of widowhood, and is ready to re- 
ceive him after all? I thought better of her—much better; but this would be 
like a woman’s cursed sentimental weakness and folly! This would indeed be 
a fitting and goodly end, that he should be restored to his place, another prodi- 
gal son, while I remain here in this hateful exile! Curse it, 1 am sick of this 
place, sick of every place here, and of the miserable excitement in which 1 seek 
for relief, and of the part I have to keep up, and of the trumpery triumphs and 
failures. Good heaven! one-tenth, one-twentieth of the patience, the self-con- 
trol, the craft I have been employing here these years back would have made 
and kept a splendid place for me in London; and I care for no spot in the world 
but London, Ten thousand curses on him, my enemy, rival, and plague from 
our very school-days ; my victor only because of his cold and bloodless phari- 
seeism! To him I owe my ruin—to him and to ker, Where is she now? If 
he is living, why not she? 

“7f he is living, 1 now shall find it out. This demure boy, whom Lady Ju- 
dith sent over, evidently knows much more than he pretends. I will work upon 
him and find out through him; and if I can but once come face to face with 
Charles Scarlett, I shall be ready to give up all in this world or the next, if I fail 
to have one sweet half-hour of revenge. 

“But who is that girl of to-day? Good God! what thoughts came back 
upon me when first I saw her face! I could almost have struck her, so strong 
and hateful was the resemblance to that accursed woman who was my bane and 
shame. I never saw such a likeness! Can it be possible that she is really—? 
The thing seems too wild and absurd even for a dream, and yet what a likeness ! 

“That riddle I must endeavor to solve at once. These Athelings are rich 
and foolish ; she will, perhaps, have all their money; another chance ! 

“I wonder if I could venture back to London? Could people recognize me 
there? Heavens, I have surely undergone enough to change any one’s face, 
and to defy discovery! Atheling talked of going over to England next year ; 
perhaps I might go with him, and in that way help to evade scrutiny. 

“This evening has been aterrible trial. All the devilish agencies seem to 
have combined to torture me. The thought of Azs being alive, the possibility of 
his finding his place again—the cold hypocrite who always tried to injure me, 
the coward whom I chastised, the cause of my ruin and banishment! And if he 
is alive, why not she & And then, who is that girl whose face haunts me—whose 
resemblance to er is so strange, that I wonder I can look on and not betray 
myself? 

“Things are darkening round me, and I am growing weary and desperate. 
If he be living, I don’t care what happens to me, provided I can only have re- 
venge! It would atone for all the past. I begin to be sick of life and of excite- 
ments that lead to nothing, and I would welcome ruin gladly for myself, if first I 
could only stop him as he was about to return once more to society and his 
place, and strike him down and trample him to death ! 

“Too much for one day—too much—the thought that he still lives, and the 
face of that girl!” 
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Thus Chesterfield Jocelyn, the debonair, the bright, the audacious, com- 
muned with himself; and he bit his lips and his nails, and clenched his hands 
as he thought. Of course his moods did not express themselves coherently and 
in order as the words have here been written down; on these pages have" only 
been given the sum and meaning of his ravings as they passed through his dis- 
turbed brain, and mirrored themselves in frowns and lines and contortions upon 
his passion-seamed face. He sat up long and late, and all the past streamed 
back upon him, and brought him only a renewal of savage hatreds and bitter re- 
grets, but brought no remorse or repentance. He slept heavily at Jast, and woke 
early to new bewilderment and conjecture, new emotions of hatred, and new re- 
solves of revenge. But then he dressed himself most carefully, and perfumed 
his hair and his beard and his whiskers, and made elaborate use of his tooth- 
powder and his dyes, and put on all his rings, and pins, and chains, and trinkets ; 
and having likewise put on, with yet greater care, his habitual smile of genial 
self-conceit, he sallied forth on Mr. Vansiedler’s lawn, the same gay, audacious, 
complacent, egotistic, reckless, pleasant creature as he had shown himself the 
night before. 
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VER the waters of a noisy brook 
() There hung a little flower bending low, 
Pleading with heart of love and blushing look : 
Oh do not leave me, no! 







Stay thou with me, or, to the boundless sea 
Where thou art swiftly going, let me go; 

Turbid or clear, I can love only thee. 

Oh do not leave me, no! 








The stream stays never, but new waters fast 

Succeed each other in their onward flow, 
While murmurs still the trembling flower downcast : 
Oh do not leave me, no! 












Eternally the ceaseless current flies, 
Seeming more strong and swift and loud to grow, 

While the poor flower importunately cries: 

Oh do not leave me, no! 











Drooping at last, bent to the very ground, 
Its bloom all gone, its biushes lost in woe, 
Close to the stream it whispers with faint sound : 






May you not leave me, no! 







he proud unloving wave with haughty crest 

Seizes the flower, and bears it far below. 

Sinking, it says: T perish, yet am blest ; 
Thou hast not left me, no ! 

From the Portuguese of GONZALVES DIAS, 







REMINISCENCES AND SPECULATIONS, 


APROPOS OF THE TURNING-POINT IN THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S LIFE, 


GIVE the reader fair warning that this article will be a series of digres- 
sions. Wherefore, if he does not like digressions, he can digress off else- 
where himself. 

One fine morning in the early summer of 1861 (about the beginning of July, 
I think, but the precise date is of little consequence), His Majesty the King of 
Prussia was walking up the Allée de Lichtenthal, the fashionable avenue of Ba- 
den-Baden, After his usual unpretending manner, he was accompanied by only 
two or three of his suite. When he had proceeded about half a mile on his 
walk, a crazy Republican fanatic named Becker discharged at him in quick suc- 
cession two barrels of a pistol, near enough to “ burn his brains,” as the French 
say. Both balls missed the King and lodged in an oak behind him, over which 
the police were soon obliged to set a guard, or it would have been cut up and 
carried off piecemeal by curious strangers. The would-be assassin was, of 
course, immediately seized, and the King, who is a devout man, returned thanks 
to Providence for his escape, 

He was not out of it yet, 

As svon as the event became known, he had to receiv congratulatory depu- 
tations from almost every town in Germany, 

For weeks and weeks they kept pouring in upon him, Now, though a king 
is not bored on such occasions to a Presidential extent, since he has no hand. 
shaking to undergo, the routine of hearing and repeating the same phrases day 
after day must be a sore trial even to German phlegm, 

Not but that there were some pleasant interludes, The best of these was a 
fachel-eng (torchlight procession) by the citizens of Baden, a very picturesque 
and romantic spectacle, 1 don’t think any one not familiar with the article could 
imagine the quantity of smoke emitted by a very moderate number of torches, 
When the train halted under the King's balcony, a very few minutes sufficed to 
envelope and conceal his modest lodgings—the same which he had occupied 
when Crown Prince, One of our railroad officers or city officials in his first year 
of stealings would have disdained them, Only just in the middle of where we 
presumed the main window to be, was a dim point of light visible, the end of 
His Majesty's cigar, as he sat enjoying what Jenkins would call his “ovation,” 

When the Germans had finished, all the other European nations took their 
turn, the English, with their characteristic deliberation, bringing up the rear, 
One day | was surprised by the visit of a beld Briton of my acquaintance, who 
Informed me that a delegation of his countrymen would present thelr address 
that week, and that they wished me to join them, 

Half doubting whether this proposition might not be Intended as a reprisal 
for Donn Platt's temporary annexation of a stray“ Dritisher” during a presenta 
tlon of Americans at the French court® (an Incident which I believe the witty 
Westerner has recorded in print), | answered, that though bound to England 
by many pleasant tles, | possessed a very positive nationality of my own, which 
Indeed I wondered at any one's doubting or ignoring, since every Fourth of July 
the American flag was displayed from the summit of my not unconspicuous resi- 
dence, 


® Mr, Platt was then our Secretary of Legation at Parla, 
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This was the fact. I had obtained leave from the police (on the continent of 
Europe you must obtain leave from the police if you want to make a fire of dead 
leaves in your garden or hang out a shirt to dry) to put up the flag every Fourth 
of July, on condition that it should be taken down before sunset, lest, if it floated 
there a whole day, the American Republic might acquire or be supposed to ac- 
quire a right of dominion over that particular spot (five acres, “ be the same more 
or less”’) of the grand duchy of Baden, (And that flag was hung out that year 
—the eventful summer of 1861—and an odd coincidence marked its display. 
The stars were separate bits of white pasted on the blue ground. During the 
previous winter some hungry moths or mice, attracted by the paste, had nibbled 
away a number of the stars, and that number proved to be just eleven !) 

My English friend admitted the justice of my observation. “ But,” he con- 
tinued, “ you know there is only one other American household here besides 
yours [ex-Consul Graud’s], and the head of that is absent; and you can’t be a 
delegation all by yourself, you know.” The assumption that every person of 
note or respectability in the place must go up with an address so amused me 
that I consented, Perhaps the reader may suspect that there was another mo- 
tive, the opportunity of being admitted into the presence of royalty, But I don’t 
think that had anything to do with my consent, For, in the first place, unlike 
most of my countrymen who had lived so long abroad, nay, unlike many who 
had passed a much shorter time in Europe, I had never been presented at the 
court of any king, queen, or emperor, not from any affectation of republicanism, 
but because neither myself nor my wife had any curiosity in that direction, or 
thought the proceeding worth its trouble and expense, Secondly, the King had 
been around in Baden so much, both before and after his accession to the throne, 
that one naturally came to regard him as a part of the landscape. 

At the appointed day and hour we assembled, some fifteen or twenty of us, 
in the lower story of the hired house which the King occupied, (It was known 
in Baden parlance as the AZesmeric House, from the name of its owner, Herr 
Mesmer.) We were all in full evening dress, The spokesman of the delega- 
tion while mustering his forces said to us, “Gentlemen, please take off your 
gloves.” So I learned one bit of court etiquette, that you take off your gloves 
to a king—at least to a King of Prussia, Whether it is the custom of all 
courts, or why it should be the custom of any, | pretend not to say, ‘The only 
other occasion at which | was ever given to understand that it is proper to take 
off your gloves, was a religious one, If there is supposed to be any mysterious 
connection between the two solemnitiesthe sacrament and a royal audience 
I am unable to explain it, 

The gloves being removed, we were conducted up stairs and ushered Into 
His Majesty's presence, The first impression His Majesty gave me was that 
of a very badly dressed man, Seeing him before on foot or In a carriage, 1 had 
only noticed this In a negative sort of way, but now the effect was positive, His 
dark cutaway and striped trousers looked as If they had been bought at a “slop 
shop,” and a second-rate one at that, It must be confessed, however, that in 
this respect His Majesty was a representative man, The Germans are sadly 
behindhand in the minor arta and elegances.* Some yeara before I had been 
struck with this during a visit to the King of Wirtemberg's stables, ‘Their pov- 
erty of detail and want of ornament surprised me, ‘The harness department, for 
instance, was like a third-class harness store multiplied by fifty, 

Now, if any stern republican chooses to call me a snob for what I have said, 


* With some exceptions, such as there must always be toa general rule, One of these is their artisti¢ 
use of flowers 'n household decaration 
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1 shall merely reply that he is—a person of defective discrimination, There are 
some very pleasing and laudable points about German simplicity. The general 
life of the royal family at Baden was in the best possible taste, and set the best 
possible example, But in these smaller details an utter want of elegance and 
care is not in the best taste, nor is it setting the best example. 1 can very well 
fancy that a king may like to wear old clothes; many people feel more comfort- 
able in them than in new ones, But his garments ought to be made of the best 
material by the best tailor, so that, long after losing their original brightness, 
they may retain their original cAée, 1 don’t think a king bound to have painted- 
glass windows in his stable; but his establishment should have some neatness 
and symmetry about it—something better than the equipments of the old 
“barns” (as we call them in our Massachusetts dialect) among which I am writ- 
ing these lines. We practise elegance with economy,” said Pericles of his 
countrymen, and it was a fair subject of boasting, 

The next impression that His Majesty gave me was that his manners were 
no better—that is, not more elegant or graceful—than his dress, He reminded 
one of a military puppet. All his actions were stiff and jerky. When he ad- 
vanced, it was Forward, march! When he turned, it was a manceuvre executed 
by pivoting on one heel. His massive features and powerful frame could not be 
devoid of a certain dignity; but it was clumsy dignity at best, like that of an 
Escliylean actor in mask and buskins, 

The systematic military education of the Prussians has done some great 
things for them, It has also done one little thing for—or against—them ; it has 
made them the most disagreeable people socially in Europe; stiff, angular, pe- 
dantic, dogmatic, obstinate with more than German obstinacy. Of course there 
are many individual exceptions ; but as a rule, at the time of which | speak, the 
Prussians were intensely disliked, and even more by the other Germans than by 
any foreigners except the French, on account of their unamiable and unsympa- 
thizing deportment. ‘Take this very grand duchy of Baden, The Grand Duch- 
ess was a Prussian princess ; the King and Queen of Prussia came to Baden-Ba- 
den every year and spent (as they must even in their simple way) large. sums of 
money there ; yet the Badenians abhorred the Prussians. Because they had put 
down the Baden revolution in ’49, it may be said. But the Badenians were no 
longer revolutionists. The Republicans among them had gone off to America 
or elsewhere. The Grand Duke was personally popular; but they hated the 
Prussians. (By what arts, by what promised bribe of French territory, by what 
skilful appeal to their fears of France, Bismarck has since overcome their ha- 
tred, we cannot tell exactly, but may partially guess.) The Austrians, on the 
other hand, were extremely popular both with natives and foreigners, even with 
those of the latter who had originally entertained a strong prejudice against 
them. 

The King’s reply to the address (probably the same speech which he had 
made to each successive deputation) was brief and well worded. One expres- 
sion some of us noted at the time and had reason to remember afterwards. “I 
am convinced,” said he, “that Providence has preserved me for a special pur- 
pose.” But when each individual was successively presented to him, his awk- 
wardness came out again. I do not distinctly remember whether English, 
French, or German was the medium of our communication. All present under- 
stood all three languages sufficiently for practical purposes. My impression 
(though not a very strong one) is that we used all three, after the fashion of 
those polyglot operas to which New York and London have become accustomed ; 
that is, the address was in English, according to English diplomatic precedent ; 
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the King replied in French—the language of courts—and then he spoke to some 
of us individually in German and to others in French. When he came to me, 
who had modestly posted myself at the extreme left (answering to the extreme 
rear) of the delegation, he observed in French (rather German-French), “You 
live on the hill?” A wonderful stretch of royal observation ; much as if he had 
said to Benazet, * You keep the bank here?” The familiar observations of Ger- 
man potentates are generally characterized by undeniable truth, One of them 
once remarked to a great composer, “ Mr, Rossini, you must be very fond of 
music?” They say that the ready-witted Italian for once in his life didn’t know 
what to answer or how to look, 

It is this want of conversational, drawing-room esfri/ which, more than any- 
thing else, has always led the French to undervalue and misappreciate the Ger- 
man capacity, And it isa curious circumstance, worth observing in this connec- 
tion, that Louis Napoleon, the probable son of Admiral Ver-Huel, rather a Teu- 
ton than a Celt, rather a Dutchman than a Frenchman, has the same want of 
intellectual small change, and that this ineptitude stood him in good stead dur- 
ing his presidency, by making prominent Frenchmen suppose that he was a stu- 
pid man who had not ability enough to be dangerous. 

I never had the honor of His Imperial Majesty’s personal acquaintance, and 
I have heard American ladies who had been his guests at Compi¢gne speak of 
his engaging conversation and delightful wit (much as one the other day spoke 
of “that most courteous and graceful gentleman the King of Prussia”); but 
whenever I ask these fair enthusiasts for a single instance of this wonderful 
esprit, they change the subject. On the other hand, I have heard from gentle- 
men of undoubted veracity, who were the Emperor’s legislative colleagues be- 
fore his presidency, and who saw much of him during his presidency, instance 
upon instance of his inept, out-of-piace remarks. But the strongest evidence 
on this point is the badness of the few szo¢s attributed to him, such as his feeble 
attempt at sarcasm, “ The little Napoleon by the great Victor Hugo,’’ or his 
telling a cousin who was lamenting her dreary lot as an old maid, that he didn’t 
believe in old maids. 

And now we come back to our Prussian King—only at first to go away from 
him, for we went away naturally as soon as he had gone the round of us. And 
if the reader (I assume owe reader at any rate to have followed me thus far) be- 
gins to be impatient of this small personal gossip, I can only justify myself by 
saying that all the circumstances connected with the attempt of Becker have 
since then assumed a certain importance, for that incident was really one of the 
great events of our time, inasmuch as it was the turning-point of the King’s life- 
How it came to be so, I shall proceed to explain. 

The first point to be observed in connection with the attempted assassination 
of the King, is that it made him stronger at home in Prussia, throughout Ger- 
many, and throughout Europe, than almost anything else could possibly have 
done: Such is the general effect of an attempt at assassination, and this shows 
conclusively the atrocious folly of the Mazzini school of politics. An instance 
equally striking had occurred only a few years before, when Orsini tried to ex- 
terminate Louis Napoleon and his whole family ; the immediate effect of which 
was, first to make the French rally round their Emperor, and secondly to awaken, 
for the first and last time, something like a very general European sympathy in 
his favor. People asked, not unnaturally, “If the French acquiesce in this 
man’s government, what business have the outsiders—persons of very moderate 
account in their own country, which is perfectly at peace with France—to inter- 
fere? We can understand a Pole shooting at a Russian Emperor, or an Italian 
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sticking an Austrian general, but what earthly right has an Italian to blow up 
the French sovereign?” So Louis Napoleon had the ré/e of an ill-used man put 
upon him ; he was fixed on his throne more firmly than before ; and his most 
coercive measures acquired a certain justification. 

(I am aware that there is a Red-Republican theory which draws the contrary 
conclusion from these facts, and may be formulated somehow thus: Orsini 
tried to kill the French Emperor because he considered him to be the greatest 
obstacle to Italian freedom. The Emperor, who had always been a conspirator 
and affiliated with the Italian secret societies, was so terrified at this demonstra- 
tion that he went to work out of pure fear to liberate Italy. Becker tried to kill 
the Prussian King because he considered him the chief obstacle to German 
unity. The King was so impressed by this that he set himself to establishing a 
united Germany. This theory any one may adopt who chooses. It is hardly 
worth serious refutation.* The manner in which the aspirations of these fanatics 
have been nominally carried out seems to me the bitterest irony of fate. A 
Kingdom of Italy, partly dependent on France. A German Empire. If Orsini 
and Becker could be recalled from the other world to see them, would they not 
wish to get back into their graves as speedily as possible ?) 

Thus Becker’s attempt, happening too, as it did, so soon after the King’s ac- 
cession, was a great external help to him. But its most important effect was in- 
ternal—the conviction which it impressed on his mind, and of which the crafty 
Bismarck took advantage. 

The King was a man of fair, but not remarkable ability. In the time of 
his predecessor and elder brother, “ King Clicquot” (a person to whom his con- 
temporaries did insufficient justice), he passed for a very able and liberal prince. 
It had become a sort of axiom in European politics that the head of the collat- 
eral branch, even when heir apparent, was a liberal—liberal, that is, in compari- 
son with the sovereign. Sometimes he really was a liberal, according to his un- 
derstanding of the term; sometimes he played liberal to gain popularity or to 
secure an anchor to windward in case of accidents ; sometimes he got the repu- 
tation without trying for it, merely because it was considered in the usual order 
of things that he should be a liberal. (In the present case 1 believe the main 
foundation of the Prince’s supposed liberalism was the idea that during the 
struggle between Russia and the Western allies, his brother the King rather 
favored the former and he rather favored the latter—an idea naturally suggested 
by their respective family alliances.) But, moreover, as the head-collateral oc- 
cupied the safe position of irresponsible critic, he usually had the additional 
reputation of being an abler man than the sovereign, Hence, frequent disap- 
pointments to European liberals and patriots, 

The King, | repeat, is a man of fair ability, with strong will and a more than 
ordinary Prussian obstinacy, After his certainly wonderful escape from Beck- 
er’s pistol. he conceived himself an especial favorite of Providence, 1 cannot 
see that this conviction argued any weakness of mind, or, on the other hand} that 
it was a sublime inspiration, It seems to me just the sort of feeling that a very 
ordinary man in an ordinary position might have, Take myself or yourself, 
reader, Suppose you are an unimportant member of the Republican party and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, On the strength of your being a Protestant ora 

* We have heard so much of the French Emperor's vacillation and irresolution, that many persona muat 
consider hima mere lucky blunderer, owing his elevation to a series of accidents, ‘lo my mind his plan seems 
from the beginning clear, consistent, and connected, It was to crush or humble all the great European pows 
ers successively, beginning with Russia and ending with England, making each auecessively first his tool and 


then hia vietiny the requisite wars meanwhile diverting the attention of the French from home politics 
Ttaly was hie natural fulerum for operating agamst Austria, 
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Republican, or both, a Fenian “ pops” at you twice within six feet distance and 
misses you both times. I presume you would feel most devoutly thankful for 
your escape, and at the same time would acquire some slightly increased persua- 
sion of your own importance. 

But this very natural feeling on the King’s part had momentous conse- 
quences, for it gave Bismarck his desired opportunity to get hold of the monarch’s 
corde sensible, and, by flattering and developing his belief in his “ mission,” to 
make him completely the tool of the wily statesman. Having so powerful an 
instrument at his command, the minister brought rapidly to perfection an im- 
proved edition of the Napoleonic tactics, outwitting the smaller German States, 
Austria, and finally Louis Napoleon himself, and crushing them successively 
after they had served his turn, 

This triumph of Bismarck is popularly supposed among us to be a great gain 
for liberty, civilization, and progress. As my views are somewhat peculiar, dis- 
senting entirely from the popular notion, but without any pro-Gallic sympathies, 
I shall take this opportnnity to explain them, 

First, however, I wish to note one cause of the Prussian victories to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid. Zhe Prussians were a fresh horse. 1 
have seen a great race won by an inferior animal, simply because he had been 
reserved expressly for that race, while half a dozen superior three-year-olds 
were running their legs off. Or, to use an illustration perhaps more appropriate, 
Prussia was the young pugilist encountering an antagonist already “ stale.” 
She had been saving up her men and her money for fifty years before Sadowa. 
We are apt to make two mistakes in this connection. One is confounding /resh- 
ness with rawness ; a fresh man may be in perfect condition and training. The 
other is, when speaking of the ability acquired by veterans, to forget that in the 
process of becoming veterans they have “taken it out of themselves” a good 
deal, and lost the bloom of their vigor. I don’t mean to say that the Prussian 
institutions and organization were not superior to the French, nor that (though 
the armies looked about the same on paper) the French were not in reality 
greatly outnumbered by the Germans, I only say that without marked superioity 
of organization or number, their freshness alone was a great advantage to the 
Prussian side, 

But one cause more or less of Prussian superiority makes little difference. 
That predominance established, the question comes up: Is their hegemony un- 
der the circumstances so great a gain to progress and civilization ? 

Let it be granted that the French deserved a good thrashing, and that it was 
desirable or necessary for European security that they should have one, (The 
moral effect would have been even better could they have been put through a 
series of back-outs like that from Mexico; but this course was almost certain to 
involve a fight at some point.) Then, to make their punishment effectual as a 
protest against their system of aggressive military rule, supplemented by in- 
trigue, it should have been administered by the representatives of an opposite 
system, by a constitutional government, or a combination of such governments, 
It should also have come from people possessing some little regard and reputa- 
tion for truth, honesty, and fair dealing, Now Bismarck is as unscrupulous an 
intriguer as Louis Napoleon, and King William is an unscrupulous robber, 
gobbling down whatever comes in his way, from a kingdom to a stud of horses, 
The best New Yorkers would doubtless be rejoiced to see their city delivered 
from the rule of the very disreputable persons who misgovern and plunder it, 
But if this deliverance could only be effected through a vigilance committee or a 
military government, or putting Young Democracy in place of Old Tammany, 
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thelr Joy at the result would be somewhat damped by a consideration of the 
means, 

Of course we have fr/ma fucie prejudice in favor of the Prussians, because 
they are Protestants and Teutons, against Romanists and a race partially at least 
Celtic, But are treachery and highway robbery a whit more respectable because 
practised by Protestants? Surely, rather worse, because the Protestants’ re 
ligion ought to have taught them better, Dut the main point is that the substi- 
tution of Prussian (or, if you will, German) for French hegemony keeps up the 
same system of military rule which has now prevailed for nearly twenty years in 
Europe, What does this system mean? It is well that we should form to ours 
selves a clear conception of it, 

It means that all the European nations of any consequence or pretensions 
to consequence must keep watching one another like wild beasts, and maintain« 
Ing huge armies that eat up the fruits of their industry, It means that such of 
them as, after bankrupting themselves twice over, are unable to preserve their 
places in this race of ruin, become “Aso facto voiceless and of no account in ine 
ternational matters, Thus Austria was first kicked out of Italy and then kicked 
out of Germany, and Italy is as powerless to-day to help France as she was 
some years ago to prevent France from bullying her, It means that when a 
first-class power declines to participate in this wicked rivalry, she loses at once 
not only her influence but her character; she not only drops to a second-rate 
or third-rate position, but everybody derides and despises her; every cur barks 
at her; every donkey kicks her or kicks at her, Such is the present condition 
of England, It means that when a sovereign is an easy, unambitious man, with 
literary or artistic or scientific tastes, who likes good living at home, and does 
not like to pave the high road to his neighbor's capital with the bones of 
both their subjects, he is hooted at on every side, and best known to his con- 
temporaries by some contemptuous sodyiguet, I want to see King Clicquot re- 
habilitated, I hope some great poet will do for him some day what Byron did 
for Sardanapalus, It means, finally, that every small State, no matter how praise- 
worthy its historic record, has no rights which a large State is bound to respect, 
and no security against being absorbed at any moment. 

The terrible responsibility of inaugurating this state of things rests upon Louis 
Napoleon. Our popular theory will have it that the individual is nothing, and 
the age or the community everything. It is naturally a popular democratic 
theory, it is so flattering to the masses and to the individual in the masses. It 
consoles us for the paucity of great men in many intellectual departments. It is 
a cheap wholesale way of snubbing such really distinguished men as we have. 
Let us apply this theory to the explanation of the Franco-Prussian war. I wish 
to state the adversary’s case as fairly as possible. 

The French and Prussians have been deadly enemies ever since Prussia ex- 
isted, we might almost say—certainly ever since the beginning of the century. 
Though sometimes less prominent and noisy than that of the French and Eng- 
lish, their enmity was more deeply rooted and more thoroughly reciprocal, 
Therefore they must have fought again some time or other. 

True ; but the enmity of the French and English was still a pretty positive 
fact, of older date than the very existence of the Prussian kingdom. Why did 
not the French some time during the last decade, when at the height of their 
military power and reputation, pick a quarrel with England? Because their 


* Wherein, be it noted, he is faithful to the traditions and antecedents of his kingdom, from the Great 


Frederick downward. 
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Emperor, who had studied some of his uncle's mistakes to good purpose, saw 
that If England were to be devoured, she must be devoured last; meanwhile he 
appreciated the value of her friendship, and therefore cultivated it, Had he 
wished this year to discourage French hostility to Prussia, might he not similar. 
ly have done so? 

But there was Bismarck—and If there had not been Bismarck, there would 
have been some one else—to set the Prussians against the French, or at any rate to 
excite French jealousy, I answer that it was Louls Napoleon who made Bis- 
marck possible, Under a peaceable system, under the much-abused “ balance 
of power,” the first aggressive symptoms would have excited against Prussia a 
coalition more general than that which Louis Napoleon had found it so easy to 
raise against Nicholas, She would have been checked at once, Put the Gallic 
preponderance made Europe acquiesce in the growth of a possible antagonist, 
Baron Munchausen tells us how he once meta huye lion, Before he had time to 
put in practice against the wild beast any of the resources of his fertile mind, he 
beheld a still more formidable ‘crocodile advancing in the opposite direction, 
So he wisely let the lion alone, on the calculation that quadruped and saurian 
would fight it out together.* 

We are told, however, that, the engineer once hoisted with his own petard, a 
new and better order of things will ensue, This is just what I doubt. Is it so ? 
and if so, why? 

First, it is said, because the Prussians are all educated ; their eriumph is the 
triumph of intellect. But surely education is after all only a means to an end ; 
and if its end be made the more speedy and wholesale destruction of men, we 
have a right to apply the old adage, Aet optima corruptio pessima, VE we see 
two men in a row and only know that one is educated and the other not, we feel 
a natural pariisanship for the former, as one of “our set’; but subsequent re- 
flection may suggest that his education would have served him better if it had 
kept him out of the scuffle, 

Next, we are assured that the Prussian system rejects a standing army (which 
is not literally true bya good deal, but let that pass) ; it o/y turns the whole people 
intoanarmy, The army, being the nation, will not engage in any aggressive war 
(note the coolness of this assumption) ; if attacked, they fling themselves in a 
mass on the enemy, crush him at once, and settle the war in a month's campaign, 
which is a great saving to humanity. 

I reply that after all, this is but a modification of military rule, and a modifi- 
cation not in all respects for the better. One great danger of a standing army 
is the temptation to use it. A military nation, “an army occupying a country,” 
as Prussia has well been called, is the same temptation not only to a popular ruler 
or minister, but fo ¢¢se/f£ ~=Then the position that a short war is necessarily more 
humane than a long one cannot be admitted without qualification. It may be worse 
to pack a certain amount of slaughter and desolation into two months than to spread 
it over two years. But the worst feature of the Prussian system is that it intensi- 
fies the already enormous scale of war. The next power or combination of pow- 
ers that goes to war with Germany will have to begin with a million of men in 
hand, and we shall have scenes of carnage dwarfing the Wilderness and Grave- 
lotte into insignificance, 

Progress all this, if you please, but progress in which direction ? 


* Of course we are not to infer the entire innocence of the French people. The exact amount of their 
complicity with their Emperor is a very delicate question, which would require an essay by itself to discuss 
adequately. 
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Having taken a rather pessimist view of the prospect abroad, we may look 
homeward for consolation. Let us thank God that we have escaped the danger 
of military rule, either directly @ /a francaise, or indirectly a la Prussienne. Has 
the reader ever asked himself what was the greatest exploit of oyr wonderful 
war? He may feel some hesitation in answering the question. I have none, 
It was the reduction of our army to less than 50,000 men, almost before the last 
Confederate soldier had laid down his arms, and long before we had settled our 
little “ unpleasantness ” with France about Mexico. Nothing gave Europe such 


an impression of our strength, and of our own consciousness of it, as that simple 
fact. CARL BENSON. 


September 2, 1870. 








DEAD AND BORN. 


OME, look at the woman who died last night ! 
C Nay, do not shrink, there’s no cause for affright. 
Yonder she sits on that Jow velvet chair— 

I'he one with the jessamine sprays in her hair, 


“A fair-looking corpse,” did you say, my friend ? 
Just notice her now. What a gracious bend 

Of the stately head to some passer-by— 

What life in the glance of her violet eye! 


Mark how her bosom beneath its soft lace 
Rises and falls—you can see no trace 

Of the icy finger that bars the breath, 

Of the touch of that monster we know as Death 


And yet in spite of that brilliant smile, 

Of each coquettish and playful wile, 

In spite of her bloom and her eye’s quick light, 
She, she is the woman who died last night ! 


She died out there om the yellow sands ; 
I saw the despair of her clenchéd hands, 
The fading light of her death-struck eye, 
The gasp, and the groans of her agony. 


For there by a dark rock, crouching low, 

This watching woman received her death-blow 
When her lover passed by with his ardent vow 
Of love to another! There they are now! 


That captain yonder—the lady’s in blue— 
Dancing the lancers! In life it is true 

That the world wags on no matter who dies— 
Victory’s drums drown the stricken one’s cries. 


3ut I tell you, friend, ere this dreamy morn, 
When that weman died a devil was born, 
And yonder it sits in that velvet chair, 
To weave for the souls of mankind a snare 
Out of her rage and her black despair ! 
E.LLie Let HARDENBROOK, 





FORT SUMTER. 


FACTS IN RELATION TO THE EXPEDITION ORDERED BY THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN FOR THE RELIEF OF THE GARRISON IN FORT 
SUMTER. 


O question that presented itself during the four eventful years of his ad- 
ministration gave President Lincoln greater annoyance and embarrass- 
ment than the difficult one relating to Fort Sumter and its garrison, which met 
him at the very threshold of his Presidential career. He had said in his inau- 
gural address, and honestly and sincerely intended, that “the power confided to 
me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places belonging 
to the Government, and to collect the duties and imposts ; but beyond what may 
be necessary for these objects there will be no invasion, no using of force against 
or among the people anywhere.” 

On the day succeeding the utterance of these solemn assurances, he was in- 
formed that the garrison in Fort Sumter, which had been threatened for months, 
was short of provisions, and that this, the only fortress or place in South Caro- 
lina, the State which for more than thirty years had been discontented and anx- 
ious for a disruption of the Union—which had taken the open lead in secession 
—which was active in fomenting and promoting sectionalism and insurrection in 
the cotton, and, if possible, in all the slave States—that this last remaining prop- 
erty and post of the Federal Government in South Carolina could not, in the 
opinion of Major Anderson and his officers, be relieved and reinforced with less 
than twenty thousand efficient and well-disciplined men, The Government had 
no such army, and it was utterly impossible to collect and organize one in sea- 
son, even if there were authority to raise one before resistance was mace or any 
actual hostilities existed. The retiring Administration had taken no step to 
sustain or enforce its authority ; had thrown almost the whole military force of 
the Government in broken fragments on the distant frontiers ; had stationed no 
strong military force in the States when they beheld this vast conspiracy organ- 
izing. A few regiments placed at one or two points early, could not only have 
asserted and maintained the Federal authority and deterred rebellion, but would 
have served as a nucleus or rallying point to encourage and inspire confidence 
in the patriotic Union men, who were at least a moiety of the whole population. 
If the Administration of Mr. Buchanan did nothing, as is claimed, to encourage 
the rebellion, it did little to prevent or suppress it. Under the plea or pre- 
text that he did not possess authority to coerce a State, Mr. Buchanan had 
failed to maintain the national integrity. He had witnessed the rising insur- 
rection, had seen forts, navy-yards, custom-houses, and public property wrested 
from the possession of the Government and pass into the hands of the insur- 
gents, without any serious attempt to prevent it. That he and those in whom he 
confided intended to excite, or that they anticipated the terrible civil war which 
ensued, may not be true; but it is not to be denied that they took no deci- 
sive steps against it. The political sympathies of the Buchanan Administra- 
tion were with the secessionists, as opposed to those who succeeded them in 
the administration and to the party which elected Mr. Lincoln. With these 
feelings and this policy, the Administration of Buchanan had been passive and 
indifferent ; had, through the four months which intervened between the election 
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in November and the inauguration in March, lifted no hand, had certainly per- 
formed no efficient act toward suppressing one of the most formidable insurrec- 
tions that was ever instituted, and which was openly and avowedly maturing. 
To no small extent had the Democratic party, which opposed the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, permitted itself to be led astray by the policy of Mr. Buchanan. The 
secessionists attempted to justify their movements by an abuse of the doctrine 
of State rights and of a strict construction of the Constitution, which was the ba- 
sis of the old Democratic organization. As the Federal Constitution contained 
no clause prohibiting a State from withdrawing from the Union, it was denied 
that the Federal Government was endowed with power to compel or coerce a 
State to remain in the Union. For a time, and in the absence of any argument, 
this absurdity, which was not even specious, had an influence under impassioned 
party excitement with many Democrats, who, having opposed the election of 
Mr. Lincoln, permitted themselves to be harried along by the Buchanan policy 
and the influence of party organization into dangerous and unjustifiable opposi- 
tion, which for a time countenanced and aided in giving impulse to the secession 
movement, Itis no doubt true that many of the Democrats began to hesitate 
and ultimately to dissent from the extremists of their party, as the object, pur- 
‘pose, and ends of the secessionists were developed ; but at the commencement 
of his administration Mr. Lincoln had these party opponents who disavowed se- 
cession to meet, as well as the actual disunionists. 

Under the influence and madness of party the secessionists, acting with an 
ulterior purpose, had contrived to secure possession of the organized political 
and constitutional governments of each of the Southern States. Those in insur- 
rection had, therefore, the form of legal State authority to sanction their acts. 
The Administration of Buchanan conceded this form of resistance to the Federal 
Government as legitimate, and by its non-coercive policy had made the seces- 
sion movement powerful and the Federal Government almost powerless, 

The new Administration was denounced in advance of any act, and even be- 
fore the President was inaugurated, as hostile to the South—the enemy of 
Southern institutions—the opponent of State rights—intent on the abolition of 
slavery, and desiring to oppress the people by coercive and arbitrary measures, 
The stability and power of the national Union began to be doubted. Men of all 
parties saw that no vigorous or efficient measures were taken to suppress the in- 
surrection; that the Administration of Buchanan was weak and feeble, when 
strength and power were necessary ; and this obvious feebleness, with the im- 
pression that the Administration was an exponent of the constitutional authority, 
weakened and impaired confidence in the ability and strength of the Government 
itself. It was under these circumstances, when strange theories were prevalent, 
when State rights doctrines and strict construction principles were perverted and 
abused, when those who administered the Federal Government declared it was 
destitute of power to maintain its supremacy or enforce the laws, that Mr. Lin- 
coln, constitutionally elected, but by a minority vote, entered upon his duties as 
Chief Magistrate. A factious and partisan, not a patriotic and national spirit, 
had actuated the Congress which had just adjourned without adopting measures 
to strengthen the hands of the Government. The new Administration that was, 
at the commencement cf its career, to meet the rebellion which had been long 
maturing, was left by the Thirty-sixth Congress without resources, preparatory 
measures, or additional authority for the crisis. The new President was an un- 
tried public man, comparatively unknown to his countrymen, and liable to be 
misrepresented. Not only the secessionists in the South, but his political party 
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opponents in the North, availed themselves of these circumstances to create dis- 
trust in his abilities and intentions, Many even of those who aided in electing 
him were anxiously waiting and watching, not without some misgiving, yet in 
hopeful confidence that he would fulfil their expectations ; but they were unable 
to dissipate doubts and refute the calumnies against him by any official acts. 
Neither time nor opportunity was given him to demonstrate his capacity and fit- 
ness, or to make known his intentions, for his oath was not registered when he 
was compelled to act. 

The attention of the whole country had for some time been directed toward 
Fort Sumter, in the harbor of Charleston. The feeble attempt by the Star of 
the West—a chartered steamer—to relieve the garrison, made by the Buchanan 
Administration in the winter, had been repelled, and this result was submitted to 
by the Government without further effort, and with an understanding that rein- 
forcements should not be sent to strengthen Major Anderson’s command. The 
State of South Carolina, elated by this repulse and submission, demanded that the 
important fortress in her principal harbor should be surrendered to the State. 
The fortress belonged to the United States, had been built at the expense of the 
Fedetal Treasury, and could not be peaceably surrendered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment even to a foreign power, much less to persons or State authorities in in- 
surrection. 

In order to excite enmity against the new President, it was charged that he 
designed to make war upon the South, and there was a purpose to compel him, 
in the maintenance of his authority, to strike the first hostile blow which was to 
be the justification of the rebels for resistance. None expected the Administra- 
tion to imitate the passive policy which Mr. Buchanan had pursued. 

Mr. Lincoln adopted a forbearing and conciliatory course, and indulged a 
hope, longer than most of his friends, that a reconciliation could be effected. 
He persisted in his resolution to exhaust all peaceable means, and under no cir- 
cumstances to be aggressive. But the question in relation to Sumter and the 
condition of the garrison was embarrassing. If he sent troops and attempted 
to reinforce Major Anderson, it would be claimed on one hand to be a fulfilment 
of the assertion that he intended to subjugate the South. On the othet hand, 
many of his impulsive but inconsiderate supporters demanded that he should 
adopt instant measures to reinforce the garrison—the very step which his oppo- 
nents wished him to take. 

On the morning of the 6th of March, 1861, two days after the inauguration, 
the Hon. Joseph Holt. who continued to discharge the duties of Secretary of 
War, called on me at the Navy Department, with the compliments of Lieuten- 
ant-General Scott, and requested my attendance at the War Department on 
matters of special importance. I went with him immediately to the office of 
the Secretary of War, where were several persons, convened, as I soon learned, 
by order of the President. Among them were Generals Scott and Totten and 
two or three members of the Cabinet. 

General Scott commenced by stating that important despatches had been re- 
ceived from Major Anderson in relation to the condition of the garrison at Fort 
Sumter, which the President had directed him to submit to the Secretaries of 
War and Navy. He proceeded to comment on the perilous situation of the 
country, and the difficulties and embarrassments he had experienced for months ; 
related the measures and precautions he had taken for the public safety, the ad- 
vice and warnings he had given to President Buchanan, which, unfortunately, 
had made less impression than the emergency demanded. Other counsels thaa 
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his had prevailed. Instead of meeting the crisis at the commencement, or pre- 
paring for the storm which threatened us, a passive course had been adopted, 
and the public mind was now greatly inflamed. He had, he said, with the 
knowledge of Secretary Holt, taken the responsibility of organizing and order- 
ing a small military force to be present at the inauguration, for the protection 
of the Government, and for the security of the archives and public property. 
This force was, however, insufficient for the public safety should a conflict take 
place, and he would not conceal from us his apprehensions that one was immi- 
nent, and perhaps inevitable. 

The despatches from Major Anderson, which were received on the 4th of 
March, contained intelligence of a distressing character. ‘lhey informed the 
Government that his supplies were almost exhausted, and that unless provisions 
could be received within six weeks the garrison would be destitute and must 
evacuate the fort. 

To most of us the information was unexpected and astounding, and there 
was on the part of such of us as had received no previous intimation of the con- 
dition of things at Sumter an earnest determination that immediate and efficient 
steps should be taken to relieve and reinforce the garrison. General Scott, 
without assenting or dissenting, related the difficulties which had already taken 
place, and stated the formidable obstacles to be encountered from the numerous 
and well-manned batteries, some of which the Government had permitted to 
pass into the possession of the secessionists, and others had been erected, the 
Government not preventing, in Charleston harbor. He did not, | think, in this 
first interview, communicate certain memoranda of Major Anderson and his 
officers on the practicability, or rather impracticability, of reinforcing the garri- 
son, These were submitted, with his own prepared opinion, a few days later. 
He said, however, there was not in his entire command a sufficient military 
force to relieve Major Anderson, nor could one be collected and organized within 
the time limited to accomplish that object. If any relief could be extended, it 
must be by the navy. An attempt had been made by water, which failed. Com- 
mander Ward, a gallant officer, had, he said, tendered his services to join Major 
Anderson on a former occasion when the subject was considered, and was ready 
at any time to take command of an expedition if one were now ordered. These, 
however, were matters for the naval authorities to decide, but it was not expected 
any definite conclusion would be arrived at on this occasion, The subject was 
of paramount importance, deserving of deliberate consideration; at the same 
time the exigencies of the case required prompt decision. It was, he said, a 
satisfaction to him to relieve his mind of overburdened care and responsibilities 
with which it had been loaded for months. He especially requested me to con- 
sult with some of the distinguished naval officers who were at the seat of gov- 
ernment in regard to the practicability of reinforcing the garrison by water. 

A court-martial was in session at that time in Washington, convened for the 
trial of Captain Armstrong, who had surrendered the Pensacola Navy-yard to 
the insurgents. On this court were some of the most intelligent and experi- 
enced officers in the service, and I availed myself of the opportunity to obtain 
their views and opinions on this interesting and absorbing question. Among 
others whom I consulted were Rear-Admirals Stewart, Gregory, Stringham, and 
Paulding. Each of them thought the relief of the fort practicable, though it 
would doubtless be attended with some sacrifice and loss of life should there 
be resistance. All of them, I think, expressed their readiness to undertake the 
work, except Rear-Admiral Stewart, whose age and infirmities precluded him ; 
but no one was more earnest and decisive in his opinion that it could and should be 
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done than that veteran officer. He lamented that he was not forty years younger, 
to render this service, and related an incident which he had witnessed in Bar- 
celona, where an English naval force passed under the fire of Spanish forts and 
performed a successful achievement. Few of the younger officers were taken 
into confidence and consulted, for the subject was one on which publicity was 
not desirable, and in the general demoralization which prevailed it was some- 
times difficult to determine who were and who were not reliable. Commanders 
Ward and Jenkins were made aware of the proceedings, and both concurred 
with their seniors. The former, who had been summoned to Washington, was 
put in immediate communication with General Scott, who had consulted him 
under the late Administration, and had great influence over him. Commodore 
Stringham, whom I had selected as an assistant in matters of detail in the Navy 
Department, had two or three conferences with General Scott and Commander 
Ward in my presence, and it was not difficult to perceive that the General had 
no confidence whatever in any successful effort to reinforce Sumter either by 
land or water. In successive Cabinet meetings the subject was fully discussed 
—Generals Scott and Totten and Commodore Stringham being sometimes pres- 
ent. At one of these conferences General Totten read by direction of General 
Scott an elaborate argument or report which had been prepared by these two 
officers in obedience to orders from the President. In this carefully-prepared 
paper they stated the impracticability of relieving the garrison should the insur- 
gents resist by force, and that ultimately Sumter must inevitably fall. Some 
discussion took place between them and Commodore Stringham as to the capa- 
bility of naval vessels to encounter or pass batteries which the military gentle- 
men considered impossible, but Commodore Stringham, while he did not de- 
cisively contradict, did not fully assent to their views. Memoranda were sub- 
mitted from Major Anderson, in which all of the officers under his command 
united, expressing his professional opinion that Fort Sumter could not be re 
lieved and reinforced with less than twenty thousand good and well-disciplined 
men. These views were fully endorsed by the military gentlemen who were 
consulted, and had great influence on the President and Cabinet. 

Mr. Seward from the commencement doubted not only the practicability of 
reinforcing Sumter, but the expediency of any attempt to provision the garrison, 
therein differing from every one of his colleagues, though in perfect accord with 
General Scott. The subject in all its aspects was less novel to him than the 
rest of us, and from some cause his conclusions were wholly unlike the others. 
If not indifferent, he had none of the zeal which inspired his colleagues, but 
seemed to consider it an unimportant or settled question. The insurgents had 
possession of Fort Moultrie, Castle Pinckney, and in fact all the defences of 
Charleston: what benefit, he asked, could we derive from retaining this isolated 
fortress if it were possible to do so? 

Mr. Blair, on the other hand, who was scarcely less familiar with the whole 
subject than Mr. Seward, was emphatic and decisive from first to last in his 
opinion that Sumter should be reinforced at any cost or any sacrifice. He in- 
sisted that the time had arrived when the Government should assert its power 
and authority, and not pursue the feeble and pusillanimous policy of the late Ad- 
ministration, which, by yielding everything, had encouraged secession until it 
had become formidable. There was direct antagonism between these two gen- 
tlemen—one believing that hostilities could not be avoided, that tampering and 
temporizing had been a great and fatal mistake on the part of the Government— 
the other still hopeful that by a conciliatory course and skilful management, 
a peaceful adjustment of difficulties could be effected. 
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The President was greatly disturbed by the intelligence from Major Ander- 
son, and the conclusion of the military officers, that the garrison could not be 
reinforced before their supplies would be exhausted. He did not relinquish 
the hope that if time were given the Administration just entering upon its duties, 
there might be a satisfactory adjustment of impending difficulties. In this he 
was strengthened and encouraged by the views and representation of the Secre- 
tary of State, who had during the winter been in communication with members 
of the Buchanan Administration and leading secessionists. In order that the 
door to conciliation should remain open, the President felt it important that the 
Government should be forbearing, not aggressive; and he considered it essen- 
tial that the Administration should not strike the first blow. Yet the fact was 
before us that Sumter must be abandoned if not soon succored, and the military 
experts, whose advice he sought, and by which he felt it was his duty to be gov- 
erned, pronounced it impracticable. 

The members of the Cabinet, with the exception of Messrs. Seward and 
Blair, coincided in the views of the President, and like him were embarrassed 
by the question presented. They were united in the opinion that the Federal 
authority must be asserted and maintained, but under the circumstances depre- 
cated hasty coercive measures, and, unless it became absolutely necessary, were 
unwilling in view of the military counsels to resort to force to provision the fort. 

Commodore Stringham and Commander Ward, after investigating the subject, 
ascertaining the number of batteries to be encountered and obstacles to be over- 
come, and listening to the arguments of General Scott, united with him in the 
expression of their opinion that it would be unadvisable to attempt to relieve 
Sumter, Commander Ward therefore returned on the 12th of March to his du- 
ties in Brooklyn. 

Mr, Seward’s views and policy had undoubtedly an influence 6n the military 
and naval gentlemen and on members of the Cabinet in forming their conclu- 
sions. General Scott deferred to him greatly, and had acted in concert with 
him for months, Commander Ward was a favorite with General Scott, and was 
probably governed by him in his final decision in this instance. 

If Mr. Seward supposed the question was disposed of when the naval and 
military gentlemen so advised and all the Cabinet but one deferred to it, and 
when Commander Ward abandoned it, he soon learned his mistake; for Mr, 
Blair on the very day that Commander Ward returned to Brooklyn telegraphed 
to Mr. G. V. Fox, who had interestet! himself in this question during the winter, 
requesting that gentleman to come to Washington, This summons Mr. Fox 
promptly obeyed, and arrived in Washington on the evening of the following 
day, the 13th of March. He was immediately introduced by Mr. Blair to the 
President, to whom he made known his planand his readiness to carry it into effect. 

Mr. Fox was a brother-in-law of Mr, Blair, they having married daughters 
of Mr. Levi Woodbury, forinerly Secretary of the Navy, afterwards Secretary 
of the Treasury, and at the time of his death one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. Although then engaged in manufacturing in Massachusetts, Mr. Fox 
had in early life been an officer of the navy. The preceding winter he had vol- 
unteered his services to the Buchanan Administration to carry supplies to Sumter, 
but his services were then declined. General Scott, who had favored Mr, Fox's 
proposition in February, declared it was now an impossibility ; but Mr. Fox was 
unwilling to relinquish it witheut first visiting Sumter. To this the President 
assented, and he jieft Washington for Charleston on the 19th of March. In an 
interview which he had with Major Anderson within the fort, that officer de- 
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clared it was impossible for the navy to obtain ingress to him, and that relief 
could be furnished by no other means than by landing an effective army on 
Morris Island. His views coincided in all respects with those of General Scott, 
and confirmed the positions of Mr. Seward. But Mr. Fox dissented and ad- 
hered to his plan, which was in accordance with the policy of Mr. Blair, In 
several consultations with the President, the Cabinet, General Scott, and Com- 
modore Stringham, he developed his plan by which the fort could in his belief 
be provisioned and reinforced with boats by night. He proposed that Commo- 
dore Stringham should command the naval expedition; but when I suggested 
this to the Commodore, he decided it was too late to be successful, and assured 
Mr. Fox it would jeopard the reputation of any officer who should undertake it. 

Time was valuable to the Administration, which had not yet gained confidence, 
which its own Congressional supporters distrusted, and in a great crisis had 
neglected to clothe with any extraordinary or discretionary powers. Without 
means, without unity and confidence among those of the different parties who 
opposed secession, the President was slow and deliberate. Some of his parti- 
san friends began to denounce his delay as weakness and imbecility. 

The supplies in the fort were getting low when Mr. Lamon, the former 
business partner of the President, who had been sent as a special and trusty 
messenger to Major Anderson, after the visit and report of Mr. Fox, returned 
on the 28th of March and stated it would be impossible to reinforce the garri- 
son, and that the povisions on hand would be exhausted by the 15th of April, 
but a little over two weeks from that date. On receiving this information from 
Lamon, the President declared he would send supplies to.the garrison, and if 
the secessionists forcibly resisted, on them would be the responsibility of initiat- 
ing hostilities. This conclusion, though it conflicted in some degree with the 
views of the mifitary gentlemen, he felt to be a political necessity. He could 
not, consistently with his convictions of his duty, and with the policy which he had 
enunciated in his inaugural, order the evacuation of Sumter; and it would be in- 
human on his part to permit the heroic garrison to be starved into a surrender 
without an attempt to relieve it. 

The Secretary of State was the only member of the Cabinet who did not 
cordially concur in these conclusions, and he could not successfully controvert 
them. He did not, however, give his earnest approval, but in acquiescing re- 
iterated what he had previously urged—that the attempt if made would prove a 
failure; that the failure would strengthen the secessionists and weaken the Gov- 
ernment; that in the attitude of parties it would be viewed as the commence- 
ment of hostilities ; would foreclose all measures of conciliation, and place the 
Administration in a wrong and false position. But the President was decided in 
the opinion that whatever might be the military aspect of the question, the 
political necessities and his duty required that there should be an attempt at 
least to reinforce the garrison, 

On the next day, therefore, I received the following communication : 


Executive Mansion, March a9, 1861. 
Honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
Sir: I desire that an expedition to move by sea be got ready to sail as early as the 6th of April next, the 
whole according to memorandum enclosed ; and that you coiiperate with the Secretary of War for that object. 


Your obedient servant, 
A. Lincoun, 
(Memoranda.) 


Navy Derartment,—The Pocahontas at Norfolk, the Pawnee at Washington, and revenue cutter Hare 
rict Lane at New York, to be ready for sea with one month's stores, 

Three hundred seamen to be ready for leaving the receiving ship at New York. 

War Department. —Two hundred men at New York ready to leave garrison 

One year’s stores to be put in a portable form. 
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This communication and memoranda from the President were my authority 
for proceeding to fit out an expedition in conjunction with the War Department 
to reinforce Fort Sumter. As the object was to relieve a military garrison, the ex- 
pedition was made a military one, and was under the control and direction of the 
War Department. The Secretary of War specially commissioned Mr. Fox— 
then a private citizen of Massachusetts, but some weeks after the termination 
of the Sumter expedition made Assistant Secretary of the Navy—and gave him 
his written instructions. 

The steamer Powhatan, Captain Mercer, which arrived in New York while 
these matters were pending, and had been ordered out of commission, was 
added to the vessels enumerated in the memoranda, as her boats and crew were 
deemed indispensable for landing the supplies. This vessel had just returned 
from a cruise and greatly needed repairs, but she could, it was believed, be made 
available for this brief service to Charleston. I therefore sent the following tel- 
egram on the Ist of April to the commandant of the Brooklyn Navy: yard revok- 
ing the order by which her officers were detached and she was put out of com- 
mission ; 

WasuincTon, D. C., April 1, 1861-—-Received at Brooklyn 4:10 Pp. M. 


To Commodore S. L. Breese, Navy-yard. 
The Department revokes its orders for the detachment of the officers of the Powhatan and the trans- 


fer and discharge of her crew. Hold her in readiness for sea service. 
GipEeon WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 

After consultation with the President, who was earnest and deeply interested 
in the expedition, I sent the following additional and peremptory telegram : 

WasuinGron, D. C., April 1, 1861—Received at Brooklyn 6:50 P. M. 
To Commandant of Navy-yard. 

Fit out Powhatan to go to sea at the earliest possible moment. 

Gingeon WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 

Great credit is due the late Rear-Admiral Foote, who was at that time the 
executive officer of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, for the energy and activity with 
which he carried these orders into effect, and caused the Powhatan, which had 
been partially dismantled, to be fitted for sea within the time limited. 

There were daily interviews between the President and myself on this sub- 
ject, and also with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of State. There 
were also frequent consultations at which other members of the Cabinet were 
present. Mr. Seward was not entirely reconciled to the enterprise, and sug- 
gested, when the President’s determination was fixed, that it would promote har- 
mony to inform the South Carolina authorities of the intention to send supplies 
peaceably to the garrison, and that if not resisted it would not be reinforced. 
This had been the Buchanan policy, but was not consistent with a rightful exer- 
cise of Federal authority, nor with the idea of a quiet, legitimate movement, the 
object of which was not to be announced, and to which there should be given no 
more publicity than was absolutely necessary. The right and the duty of the 
Government to furnish supplies to its soldiers in its own fort, or to reinforce the 
command, was undoubted. ‘To inform the secessionists of the intended expe- 
dition would be impolitic, for it would give them time to make preparations to 
defeat it. But Mr. Seward was very persistent, declaring at the same time it 
would be much more advisable to reinforce Pickens than Sumter. It was, he 
claimed, practicable to save Pickens, but should there be a conflict it was con- 
fessedly impossible to retain Sumter. One would be a waste of effort and ener- 
gy—would be considered a hostile demonstration, initiating war—while the other 
would be a peaceable and effective movement. 

It was admitted that, in the event of a war, there would be a necessity to 
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strengthen both positions ; but there was no immediate call for additional forces 
at Pickens, for a large part of the home squadron was already off Pensacola. 
The Brooklyn, the Sabine, the St. Louis, and the Wyandotte were on that 
station on the 4th of March, and the Crusader and the Mohawk had subse- 
quently been sent to the Gulf by special request of Lieutenant-General 
Scott. There was in addition to these naval vessels a military force under Cap- 
tain Vogdes, which had been detained for some time on board the Brooklyn. 
Instructions had, however, gone forward two weeks previously directing the 
troops to be landed ip order to reinforce Lieutenant Slemmer, who, when Arm- 
strong and Renshaw gave up the navy-yard, had refused to surrender, but like 
Anderson evacuated the fort (McRea) in which he was stationed, and took pos- 
session of the more important fortress of Pickens on Santa Rosa Island, which 
he had strengthened. Reinforced by Vogdes’s command, and aided and supplied 
by the squadron, Pickens was in no immediate danger, while the condition of 
Sumter was imminent. The expedition destined to relieve the latter required 
every naval steamer in commission in the Atlantic ports, and might then be in- 
sufficient. It would leave Norfolk almost defenceless should Virginia join the 
secessionists. Aid to Pickens was not therefore further discussed, though the 
subject was not wholly relinquished. 

On the 3oth of March, the day succeeding my instructions from the Presi- 
dent, orders were issued to the commandants of the Brooklyn, Washington, and 
Norfolk yards to prepare the vessels named for service. Seamen on the receiv- 
ing ship whom the Navy Department had destined for Norfolk were diverted to 
the Sumter expedition, and energy and activity stimulated all who in any way 
were conversant with the subject. 

Whatever arrangements had heen made by the retiring Administration to ab- 
stain from the exercise of Federal authority in the seceding States, or whatever 
understanding may have existed between the Buchanan Cabinet and the insur- 
gent leaders, with the knowledge and assent of any one or more persons who be- 
came members of the Lincoln Administration, are matters which it is unnecessa- 
ry to discuss at this time. It has been stated by Senator Wilson of Massachu- 
setts that Mr. Stanton, while a member of Mr. Buchanan's Cabinet in the winter 
of 1861, “put himself in communication with the Republicans in Congress and 
kept them well informed of what was going on in the councils of the Administra- 
tion directly relating to the dangers of the country.” And Mr. Thurlow Weed 
has avowed and commended “the coalition then formed by Messrs. Seward and 
Stanton.” I have no doubt, although I was not aware of the fact at that time, 
that Mr. Stanton communicated “ what was going on in the councils of the Ad- 
ministration” in the winter of 1861, notwithstanding his colleague, Mr. Black, 
questions the truth of Senator Wilson’s statement. As to the motives which in- 
fluenced Mr. Stanton and his conferees, whether secessionists or Unionists, and 
of the wisdom and ultimate effect of the course pursued and policy adopted by the 
managing men of all parties who coalesced or had an understanding to suspend 
active operations during the last three months of the Buchanan Administration, 
there may be differing opinions. The men who instituted the passive or non- 
coercive policy of the Federal Government after South Carolina passed her ordi- 
nance of secession, may have been actuated by good motives, and yet have com- 
mitted a fatal error. They undoubtedly delayed active hostilities, when prompt, 
energetic, and well-directed action by the National Government might have pre- 
vented or crushed in the bud the civil war which for four years drenched the 
land with fraternal blood. While the Federal Government had been inactive 
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preserving the status—doing nothing, under the agreement or understanding 
that was made, the secessionists were active in fomenting hostile feelings against 
the Union, organizing rebellion, seizing forts, erecting batteries, purchasing arms» 
and preparing for the conflict. It is not necessary here to inquire who of the 
managing leaders of the three parties of the coalition were victims to the game 
that was played-—-whether the Administration, the secessionists, or the few 
friends of Mr. Lincoln who were incommunication with them, were deceived: there 
was an understanding that the Government should be passive during the winter of 
1861, and it was so; but no injunction or restraint was impoged on the insurgents, 
who were active. Inaction on the part of the Federal Government and activity 
on the part of the secessionists was the prevailing policy down to the exodus of 
Mr. Buchanan and the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln on the 4th of March. Con- 
gress had been in session until that period, and, amid factious tumult, had wit- 
nessed the formidable preparations which were making by the seceding States 
for a disruption, without adopting any efficient means to prevent it, or even to 
strengthen the hands of the new Executive. On the 5th of March Messrs. John 
Forsyth, Martin J. Crawford, and A. B. Roman, purporting to be commissioners 
“duly accredited by the Government of the Confederate States of America as 
commissioners to the Government of the United States,” appeared in Washing- 
ton, and on the rth asked, through a distinguished Senator, an unofficial inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. This request was “respectfully declined ” ; 
and on the same day they addressed him a written communication, which was 
recived at the State Department on the 13th, stating that “seven States of the 
late Federal Union having, in the exercise of the inherent right of every free peo- 
ple to change or reform their political institutions, and through conventions of 
their people, withdrawn from the United States and reassumed the attributes of 
sovereign power delegated to it, have formed a government of their own.” 
They proceeded to say they desired a speedy adjustment of all questions, etc., and 
asked an early day to present their credentials to the President of the United 
States. An answer dated the 15th of March was, it is stated in a postscript, by 
consent of parties, not delivered until the 8th of April. Personal understanding 
commenced under Buchanan appears to have been continued into the adminis- 
tration of Lincoln. The memoranda when delivered declined to comply with 
the request of “the commissioners,” and informed them the Secretary of State 
“has no authority nor is he at liberty to recognize them as diplomatic agents or 
hold correspondence or other communication with them.” In the interim, how- 
ever, between the 13th of March and the 8th of April, communication, it has been 
admitted, was had by the Secretary of State with the commissioners through 
the Hon. John A. Campbell, then an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the presence of Judge Nelson of New York, also one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. The memoranda of Mr. Seward, delivered on 
the 8th of April, called out an answer on the following day—the 9th of April— 
from the commissioners, who state: “In the postscript to your (the Secretary 
of State’s) memorandum you say it was delayed, as was understood, with their 
(Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford’s) assent. This is true; but it is also true that 
on the 15th of March Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford were assured by a person 
occupying a high official position in the Government, and who, as they believed, 
was speaking by authority, that Fort Sumter would be evacuated within a very 
few days. . . . On the first of April we were again informed that there 
might be an attempt to supply Fort Sumter with provisions, but that Governor 
Pickens should have previous notice of the attempt. There was no suggestion 
of reinforcements.” 
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The following is part of a published letter of Judge Campbell to the Secreta- 
ry of State, dated April 13, 1861, relative to these irregular negotiations or com- 
munications between the Secretary of State and the insurgents : 


Wasuincton Cry, April 13, 1861. 

Sir: On the rsth of March ultimo, I left with Judge Crawford, one of the commissioners of the Confed- 
erate States, a note in writing to the effect following: 

“I feel entire confidence that Fort Sumter will be evacuated in the next five days. And this measure is 
felt as imposing great responsibility on the Administration. 

“T feel entire confidence that no measure changing the existing status prejudicially to the Southern Con- 
federate States is at present contemplated. 

“1 feel an entire confidence that an immediate demand for an answer to the communication of the com- 
missioners will be productive of evil and not of good. I do not believe that it ought at ths time to be 
pressed,” 

The substance of this statement I communicated to you the same evening by letter. Five days elapsed, 
and I called with atelezram from General Beauregard to the effect that Sumter was not evacuated, but that 
Major Anderson was at work making repairs. 

The next day, after conversing with you, I communicated to Judge Crawford in writing that the failure to 
evacuate Sumter was not the result of bad faith, but was attributable to causes consistent with the intention to 
fulfil the engagement, and that as regarded Pickens I should have notice of any design to alter the existing 
status there. Mr. Justice Nelson was present at these conversations, three in number, and I submitted to 
him each of my written communications to Judge Crawford, and informed Judge C. that they had his (Judge 
Nelson’s) sanction. I gave you on the 22d of March a substantial copy of the statement I had made on the 
15th. 

The 30th of March arrived, and at that time a telegram came from Governor Pickens inquiring concerning 
Colonel Lamon, whose visit to Charleston he supposed had a connection with the proposed evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. I left that with you,*and was to have an answer the following Monday (1st of April). On the 
rst of April I received from you the statement in writing: ‘ I am satisfied the Government will not undertake 
to supply Fort Sumter without giving notice to Governor Pickens.’’ ‘The words “I am satisfied” wereefor 
me to use as expressive of confidence in the remainder of the declaration. 

The proposition as originally prepared was, ‘‘ The President may desire to supply Sumter, but will not do 
so,” etc. ; and your verbal explanation was that you did not believe any such attempt would be made, and that 
there was no design to reinforce Sumter. 

There was a departure here from the pledges of the previous month, but with the verbal explanation I did 
not consider it a matter then to complain of. I simply stated to you that I had that assurance previously. 

On the 7th of April, I addressed you a letter on the subject of the alarm that the preparations by the 
Government had creaicd, and asked you if the assurances I had given were well or ill-founded. In respect to 
Sumter your reply was, “ Faith as to Sumter fully kept—wait and see.”” In the morning’s paper I read, ** A@® 
authorized messenger from President Lincoln informed Governor Pickens and Genera! Beauregard that pro- 
visions will be sent to Fort Sumter peaceably or otherwise by force.” ‘This was the 8th of April at Charles- 
ton, the day following your last assurance, and is the evidence of the full faith I was invited to wait for 


and see. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun A. CaAmpBELL, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, U. S. 
Hon. WiiuraM H. Sewarn, Secretary of State. 


If any such pledge as indicated in this correspondence was given, or any un- 
derstanding was had I was not aware of it, nor do I think it was known at the 
time to other members of the Administration. My orders were given, and my 
acts also were in perfect sincerity and good faith, and with the hope that Major 
Anderson and the garrison in Sumter would be relieved. A knowledge of the 
facts set forth in the foregoing correspondence, is essential to a correct under- 
standing of the proceedings and circumstances attending the expedition to 
Sumter. 

Late in the afternoon of the 1st of April, while at my dinner at Willard’s, 
where I then boarded, Mr. Nicolay, the private secretary of the President, brought 
me a large package from the President. 1 immediately broke the envelope, and 
found it contained several papers of importance, some of which were of a singu- 
lar character, being in the nature of instructions or orders from the Executive 
relative to naval matters of which I knew the President was not informed, and 
about which I had not been consulted. One of these papers relating to the 
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government of the Navy Department was more singular and extraordinary than 
either of the others, and was as follows: 


(Confidential.) 
Executive Mansion, April 1, 1861. 


To the Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Sik: You will issue instructions to Captain Pendergrast, commanding the home squadron, to re- 
main in observation at Vera Cruz—important complications in our foreign relations rendering the presence 
of an officer of rank there of great importance. 

Captain Stringham wil! be directed to proceed to Pensacola with all possible despatch, and assume com- 
mand of that portion of the home squadron stationed oft Pensacola, He will have confidential instructions to 
coiperate in every way with the commanders of the land forces of the United States in that neighborhood. 

‘The instructions to the army officers, which are strictly confidential, will be communicated to Captain 
Stringham after he arrives at Pensacola, 

Captain Samug! Barron will relieve Captain Stringham in charge of the Bureau of Detail. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


P. S. As it is very necessary at this time to have a perfect knowledge of the personal of the navy, and 
to be able to detail such officers for special purposes as the exigencies of the service may require, I request 
that you will instruct Captain Barron to proceed and organize the Bureau of Detail in the manner best 
adapted to meet the w. nts of the navy, taking cognizance of the discipline of the navy generally, detailing 
all officers for duty, taking charge of the recruiting of seamen, supervising charges made against officers, and 
all matters relating to duties which must be best understood by a sea officer. You will please afford Captain 
Barron any facility for accomplishing this duty, transferring to his department the clerical force heretofore 
used for the purposes specified. It is to be understood that this officer will act by authority of the Secretary of 


the Navy, who will exercise such supervision as he may deem necessary. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


On reading this extraordinary letter and more extraordinary postscript, I went 
without a moment’s delay to the President with the package in my hand. He 
was alone in his office writing, and raising his head as | entered he inquired, 
“ What have I done wrong ?”’ I replied that I had received with surprise the 
package containing, among other things, his instructions respecting the navy 


and the Navy Department, and I had called for an explanation, I then read 
the foregoing document, the body of which was in the handwriting of Captain 
Montgomery C. Meigs of the army, the postscript in that of Lieutenant D. 
D. Porter of the navy. The President expressed as much surprise as I felt 
@hat he had signed and sent me such a document. 

He said Mr. Seward with two or three young men had been there through 
the day, on a matter which Mr. Seward had much at heart ; that he had yielded 
to the project of Mr. Seward, but as it involved considerable detail and he had 
his hands full, and more too, he had left Mr. Seward to prepare the necessary 
papers. These papers he had signed, some of them without reading, trusting 
entirely to Mr. Seward, for he could not undertake to read all papers presented 
to him; and if he could not trust the Secretary of State, whom could he rely 
upon ina public matter that concerned us all? He seemed disinclined to dis- 
close or dwell on the project, but assured me he never would have signed that 
paper had he been aware of its contents, much of which had no connection with 
Mr. Seward’s scheme. I asked who were associated with.the Secretary of 
State. “ Noone,” said the President, “ but he had these young men here as clerks 
to write down his plans and orders.” Most of the work, he said, was done in the 
other room. When I inquired if he knew the young men, he replied, “ One was 
Captain Meigs; another was a companion with whom he seemed intimate, a 
naval officer named Porter.” 

Without further inquiry I informed the President that I had no confidence in 
the fidelity of Captain Barron, who was by this singular order, issued in his 
name, to be forced into official and personal intimacy with me, and virtually to 
take charge of the Navy Department. He said he knew nothing of Barron, 
though he had a general recollection that there was such an officer in the navy, 
and believed he had seen him in Washington. I called his attention to the 
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order, if I was so to consider it, to organize a Bureau of Detail in the Navy De- 
partment, and to transfer to a naval officer a portion of the clerical force and 
civil administrative duties which by law belonged to the Secretary of the Navy— 
duties which the Secretary had no right to evade and no legal authority to depute 
to another. The bureaus of the Department, he was doubtless aware, were es- 
tablished by law and not by an executive order. That this proposition to make 
a naval officer Secretary de facto, to transfer him from his professional to civil 
duties without responsibility, was illegal, and in my view monstrous. It con- 
flicted with the whole theory of our Government and the principles on which the 
Navy Department was organized and established. The Senate was entitled to 
a voice in the appointment of chiefs of bureaus. The selection of a trusted 
officer by the Secretary for advisory and confidential purposes was a different 
matter. I might, as I had, call an experienced officer to my assistance, with 
whom I could consult and advise in regard to the personnel of the navy, which 
was greatly demoralized, and to assist me in detailing officers of fidelity and 
patriotism ; but Barron was one of the last men I could trust in this emergency 
with these matters of detail and departmental business, Neither the President 
nor Secretary had power to create a new bureau or to bring a professional naval 
officer into the Department, and devolve on him the functions which the law im- 
posed on the Secretary. Such detailing and consulting officer as Commodore 
Stringham, whom I had called to my side in this great emergency, ought to have 
the implicit confidence of the Secretary, should be subordinate to him and be se- 
lected byhim. To allof which the President assented most fully. I then went on 
to say that Captain Barron was an accomplished officer and gentleman with whom 
I had personally pleasant relations, but that his feelings, sympathies, and asso- 
ciations were notoriously with the secessionists; that he was prominent in a 
clique of naval exclusives, most of whom were tainted with secession; that I 
was not prepared to say he would desert in the crisis which seemed approaching, 
but I had my apprehensions that such would be the case; that while I should 
treat him courteously and with friendly consideration, and hoped most sincerely 
he would not prove false, I could not consent he should have the position nor 
give him the trust which his instructions imposed. 

The President reiterated they were not his instructions, and wished me dis- 
tinctly to understand they were not, though his name was appended to them— 
said the paper was an improper one—that he wished me to give it no more con- 
sideration than I thought proper—treat it as cancelled, as if it had never been 
written. He remembered, he said, that both Mr. Seward and Porter had some- 
thing to say about Barron as superior to almost any officer in the naval service, 
but whatever his qualifications, he would never knowingly have assigned him or 
any other man to the position named in the Navy Department without first con- 
sulting me. There was at that time a clique of prominent naval officers, as there 
has been on more than one occasion, anxious to take possession of and control 
the Navy Department. Many of them were in Washington, and most of them 
were inclined to secession, of whom Barron was perhaps chief. Assuming to be 
the éite of the navy, they were intimate with and favorites of the secession lead- 
ers, and belonged to and moved in their social and political circle. Some of 
them had resigned before the change of administration ; some, it was understood, 
would throw up their commissions whenever the organized authorities of their 
States came in conflict with the Federal Government; there were others of this 
court clique who hesitated to abandon the service, but sought orders which 
would place them remote from the threatened conflict. Barron, conspicuous as 
a courtier, was the agent who had negotiated and perfected the agreement be- 
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tween Messrs, Holt and Toucey, of Buchanan’s Cabinet, and Messrs. Mallory 
and Colonel Chase on the part of the secessionists, by which the Government 
was not to reinforce Fort Pickens unless it should be attacked. He was a cun- 
ning and skilful manager, possessed of considerable diplomatic talents, and was 
deep in all the secession intrigues in Washington at that period. A few weeks 
after this attempt to thrust him into the Department, the greater portion of this 
clique of exclusives sent in their resignations, deserted the flag, and were dis- 
missed the service. Barron, foremost among them, was placed by the rebels in 
Richmond in command of Fort Hatteras, and on the 29th of August following 
was captured by Commodore Stringham, the officer whom, by the strange pro- 
ceedings and surreptitious orders of the 1st of April, he was to have superseded. 
If I mistake not, this officer, who, by the order which President Lincoln unwit- 
tingly signed, was to have had almost absolute control of the Navy Department, 
and to have been made acquainted with all its operations, was the first of the na- 
val officers that deserted who was made prisoner. It is sufficient here to state 
that the extraordinary document of the rst of April was treated as a nullity. 
Barron, who took rank as captain in the Confederate naval service from the 26th 
of March, five days before this executive order to create a new bureau and es- 
tablish him as regent of the Navy Department was “extracted” from the 
President, was not assigned to duty in the Department, as the instructions di- 
rected, Pendergrast did not go to Vera Cruz nor Stringham to Pensacola, 
When I inquired the object of detaching Commodore Stringham from duty 
in the Department where I had placed him, the President said he had no reason 
to give, and in regard to issuing instructions to Commodore Pendergrast he was 
equally ignorant. He knew no cause for either. There was, however, a mani- 
fest purpose in some quarter to get rid of the presence of these experienced and 
trusted officers, and also to get Barron into a responsible position, I stated to him 
that the expedition to Sumter, which we were actively fitting out, would leave us 
not a vessel in commission east of Cape Hatteras, except the Cumberland, the 
flag-ship of Commodore Pendergrast, which vessel I had ordered to Norfolk on 
the 29th of March, the day that I had received his instructions to send the Po- 
cahontas, then at that navy-yard, on this expedition. I protested against send- 
ing the Cumberland away at this juncture. She could, I assured him, render 
better service to the country in the waters of Virginia in this period of uncer- 
tainty and danger than at Vera Cruz, and it seemed to me proper she should be 
detained at Norfolk, where Commodore Pendergrast could advise with Commo- 
dore McCauley, who was in command of the station, and be prepared with a full 
and efficient crew to render him assistance if necessary. The President con- 
curred with me unqualifiedly, deprecated the interference which had been made 
in naval affairs, and said the idea of sending the Cumberland away was not his. 
In directing me, without previous consultation or notice, to detach and send off 
Commodore Stringham, | confessed to the President I felt annoyed. The Com- 
modore I knew to be true and reliable, and had called him to confidential duties 
on that account, but he had expressed to me his preference for service afloat, es- 
pecially if there should be active duty. I was giving the subject consideration, 
and could not object to it, unless he had been instrumental in procuring this ex- 
ecutive order by indirect management, which was wholly unlike him. The Pres- 
ident was confident, and I became satisfied on inquiry that Commodore String- 
ham had no part in the matter; but there had been an improper movement, I 
will not say intrigue, in some quarter to set him, who had my confidence, aside 
for Barron, who had not. It is not necessary to probe these strange proceed- 
ings further, I state the facts. The President wholly disavowed and disap- 
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proved them; they were not consummated, and never from that day to the close 
of his life was there any similar interference with the administration of the Navy 
Department, nor was any step concerning it taken without first consulting me. 

For a day or two after these proceedings of the 1st of April there was a de- 
lay in issuing final orders for the Sumter expedition. The President continued 
to hesitate—or met opposition. It was still persistently urged that the authori- 
ties at Charleston should be notified of the President’s intention to send sup- 
plies to the garrison, a measure which was opposed as likely to defeat the pur- 
pose of the expedition. Mr. Fox, who was to be in command, had, under orders 
of the President, gone to New York on the 3oth of March, to make necessary 
preparations ; but not receiving expected instructions, which the discussions in 
the Cabinet delayed, he returned to Washington on the 3d of April. Only 
twelve days then remained until the supplies in Sumter would be exhausted, 
Further postponement would defeat the object of the expedition. The result 
was a compromise. The President decided he would send a messenger to 
Charleston when the expedition sailed, but not before, to notify Governor Pick- 
ens of the fact, and that the object was peaceful, and that no force would be used 
unless the attempt to provision the garrison was resisted. 

Immediately on this final decision the following orders were prepared and 
issued by the Secretaries of War and Navy. My instructions to Captain Mer- 
cer, in command of the Powhatan, were submitted by myself personally to the 
President, and by him were carefully scrutinized and approved : 


J War DeparTMEnT, W AsnincTon, April 4, 1861 
Captain G. V. Fox, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: It having been decided to succor Fort Sumter, you have been selected for this important duty. Ac- 
cordingly, you will take charge of the transports in New York, having the troops and supplies on board, to 
the entrance of Charleston harbor ; and endeavor, in the first instance, to deliver the subsistence. If you are 
opposed in this, you are directed to report thé fact to the senior naval officer of the harbor, who will be in- 
structed by the Secretary of the Navy to use his entire force to open a passage, when you will if possible ef- 
fect an entrance and place both the troops and supplies in Fort Sumter. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 
(Confidential) 
Navy Department, April 5, 1861. 
Captain Samurt Mercer, commanding U. S. steamer Powhatan, N. Y. 

The United States steamers Powhatan, Pawnee, Pocahontas, and Harriet Lane will compose a naval 
force under your command, to be sent to the vicinity of Charleston, S, C., for the purpose of aiding in carry- 
ing out the objects of an expedition of which the War Department has charge. 

The primary object of the expedition is to provision Fort Sumter, for which purpose the War Department 
will furnish the necessary transports. Should the authorities of Charleston permit the fort to be supplied, no 
further particular service will be required of the force under your command ; and after being satisfied that 
supplies have been received at the fort, the Powhatan, Pocahontas, and Harriet Lane will return to New 
York, and the Pawnee to Washington. 

Should the authorities at Charleston, however, refuse to permit, or attempt to preveni the vessel or vessels 
having supplies on board from entering the harbor, or from peaceably proceeding to Fort Sumter, you will 
protect the transports or boats of the expedition in the object of their mission, disposing of your force in such 
manner as to open the way for their ingress, and afford as far as practicable security to the men and boats, 
and repelling by force if necessary all obstructions toward provisioning the fort and reinforcing it; for in case 
of a resistance to the peaceable primary object of the expedition, a reinforcement of the garrison will also be at- 
tempted. These purposes wil! be under the supervision of the War Department, which has charge of the expedi- 
tion. The expedition has been intrusted to Captain G. V. Fox, with whom you will put yourself in communi- 
cation, and codperate with him to accomplish and carry into effect its object. 

You will leave New York with the Powhatan in time to be off Charleston bar, ten miles distant from and 
due east of the light-house, on the morning of the 11th instant, there to await the arrival of the transport or 
transports with troops and stores. ‘The Pawnee and Pocahontas will be ordered to join you there at the time 
mentioned, and also the Harriet Lane, which latter vessel has been placed under the contre! of this Depart- 
ment for this service. 

On the termination of the expedition, whether it be peaceable or otherwise, the several vessels under 
your command will return to the respective ports, as above directed, unless some unforeseen circumstance 


should prevent. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Gipson Wet es, Secretary of the Navy. 
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Navy Department, April 5, 1861. 
Commander S. C. Rowan, commanding U. S. steamer Pawnee, Norfolk, Va. 

Sir: After the Pawnee shall have been provisione 1 at Norfolk you will proceed with her to sea, and on 
the morning of the 11th instant appear off Charleston bar, ten miles distant from and due east of the light- 
house, where you will report to Captain Samuel Mercer, of the Powhatan, for special service. Should he 
not be there you will await his arrival. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gipgon WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy 


Sealed instructions similar to those issued to Commander Rowan were sent 
to Commander Gillis, of the Pocahontas, and to Captain Faunce, of the revenue 
cutter Harriet Lane, which vessel had been transferred for the occasion by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Navy Department. 

I also learned that the President had himself sent the following telegram to 
the commandant of the Brooklyn Navy-yard on the Ist of April in relation to 
the Powhatan, corresponding with mine of that date, and received at the same 
moment with it. This, it will be observed, was on the 1st of April, when he was 
signing papers, many, as he said, without reading, and some hours before my 
interview with him concerning the papers brought me by Mr. Nicolay. The 
telegram was probably prepared for his signature and signed by him under the 
arrangement of Mr. Seward and his associates, who had entirely different objects 
in view from the legitimate one of the War and Navy Departments. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 1, 1861—Received at Brooklyn 6:50 P. M. 
To the Commandant of the Navy-yard. 9 


Fit out the Powhatan to go to sea at the earliest possible moment. Orders by a confidential messenger go 
forward to-morrow. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The time specified for the squadron to rendezvous off Charleston light was 
brief, but the emphatic preparatory orders enabled us to get them off with un- 


precedented despatch. I congratulated myself on the energy and activity with 
which this work had been accomplished, and was prepared to await results, when 
Mr. Seward and his son Frederick called at my rooms at Willard’s about eleven 
o’clock at night on the 6th of April with a telegram from Meigs and Porter at 
New York, the purport of which was, that there was difficulty in completing 
arrangements, in consequence of conflicting orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy. I asked an explanation, for I knew of no movement with which my or- 
ders conflicted. Mr. Seward said he supposed the telegram related to some 
difficulty about Lieutenant Porter’s taking command of the Powhatan. I in- 
sisted this must be a mistake, that Captain Mercer was in command of the Pow- 
hatan; that she was as he knew the flagship of the Sumter expedition, and had, 
I presumed, left that evening for her destination ; that Lieutenant Porter had no 
orders to join that expedition; that he had sought and was under orders for the 
Pacific on coast survey service, and I supposed had left for that duty ; that he 
was not from his rank entitled to any such command as the Powhatan, and I 
knew not what business he had in New York interfering with the measures 
of the Department, and embarrassing his superior officer, Captain Mercer, in the 
performance of his duty. Mr. Seward said there was some mistake, some mis- 
understanding ; that Lieutenant Porter had been sent to New York under special 
orders from the President, of which I had probably not been informed. I ques- 
tioned whether the President would detach and send away an officer without at 
least informing the Department, certainly not to take command of a ship that 
was in commission; that such irregular proceedings would throw the depart- 
ments and government into confusion, and were wholly inconsistent with correct 
and systematic administration, There were, it seemed, naval orders issued with- 
out the knowledge of the head of the Navy Department, or of any one connected 
with it. He suggested that perhaps Commodore Stringham had some facts. 
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Barron was, by the instructions of the rst of April, which Mr. Seward and his 
friends had prepared, to have been then in Stringham’s place. I at once sent 
for Commodore Stringham, who had retired for the night. On his appearance 
he disclaimed all knowledge of this extraordinary proceeding. 

Mr. Seward, without making any disclosure of the object in which Meigs and 
Porter were engaged, declared it was a measure of the President’s. Late as it 
was, I insisted it was indispensable that we should have an immediate interview 
with him in order to prevent the failure of the Sumter expedition, as well as to 
have a right understanding of what the Government was about, and to clear up 
any clashing of orders. We accordingly repaired to the executive mansion, 
Commodore Stringham and Mr. Frederick Seward accompanying us. On our 
way thither, Mr. Seward remarked to me that, old as he was, he had learned a 
lesson from this experience, which was that he had better attend to his own 
business, not interfere with others, and confine his labors to his proper Depart- 
ment. To all of which I assented. 

The President, who had not retired, although it was nearly midnight, was as- 
tonished and perplexed in regard to the statements which we made. He looked 
first at one and then at the other; read and re-read the telegram, and asked if I 
was not in error in regard to the flag-ship. I assured him I was not, and re- 
minded him that I had read to him my orders to Captain Mercer on the day 
they were written, and they had met his approval. He recolle¢ted that circum- 
stance, but not the name of the officer or the vessel—said he had become con- 
fused with the names of Pocahontas and Powhatan. Commodore Stringham, 
to whom I had communicated the instructions, confirmed my statement; but to 
satisfy the President beyond peradventure, I went to the Department, although 
it was past midnight, and procured the press copy. On reading it, he distinctly 
recollected all the facts, and turning promptly to Mr. Seward said the Powhatan 
must be restored to Mercer ; that he had never supposed he was interfering with 
the Sumter expedition; that on no consideration should it be defeated or ren- 
dered abortive. Mr. Seward thought it was now too late to correct the mistake ; 
said he considered the other project the most important, and asked whether that 
would not be injured if the Powhatan was now withdrawn. The President 
would not discuss the subject, but was peremptory—said there was not the press- 
ing necessity in the other case, which I learned was an enterprise for Pickens. 
As regarded Sumter, however, not a day was to be lost—that the orders of the 
Secretary of the Navy must be carried out, and he directed Mr. Seward to tele- 
graph to that effect to New York without a moment’s delay. Mr. Seward 
thought it might be difficult to get a telegram through, it was so late; but the 
President was imperative. 

I learned from the President then, and more fully thereafter, that Mr. Sew- 
ard, after the final decision to relieve Sumter, had been more solicitous and im- 
portunate than ever to send reinforcements to Pickens; that this had been the 
great object in view on the 1st of April, when those strange orders had been is- 
sued which he had incautiously signed; that it was considered important the 
Pickens movement should be secret—none of the Cabinet even had been ad- 
vised of it. Mr. Seward had undertaken to get up that enterprise and give the 
necessary military and naval orders without consulting the War and Navy De- 
partments. With this view, and to possess himself of technicalities, he had se- 
lected Captain Meigs, of the army, and Lieutenant Porter, of the navy, as his as- 
sistants and agents, and by the aid of these subordinate officers the Secretary of 
State had fitted out a combined military and naval expedition. Captain Meigs 
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says, in a letter which he has published, “ Mr. Seward carried me to the Presi- 
dent, merely saying that he thought the President ought to see some of the 
younger officers, and not consult only with men who, if the war broke out, could 
not mount a horse,’ alluding to General Scott, whose age and infirmities pre- 
cluded him from active duties. When I questioned whether the officers of 
either service would obey the orders of the Secretary of State, the President 
said Mr. Seward had provided for that by persuading him to sign or countersign 
the orders. Such a practice, I stated, would lead to confusion in the Govern- 
ment, The head of each department was responsible for its own expenditures, 
and must know the s¢afus and acts of its own subordinates. If the Secretary 
of the Navy should need the immediate service of Lieutenant Porter, and were 
to send him orders demanding instant execution, and he could not be found, but 
was absent by the secret interference of the Secretary of State, or any other 
Secretary, without leave or knowledge of the Department, great embarrassment 
and confusion must follow. Soin regard to Captain Meigs and others of the 
army. We had, moreover, a record in the Navy Department of every naval 
vessel, and of the service on which each ship in commission was detailed. By 
our record the Powhatan, under command of Captain Mercer, had gone to 
Charleston, and was thence to return. But this official record was not a true 
one. The vessel was lost to us. We knew nothing of her whereabouts, ex- 
cept what I incidentally learned through the Secretary of State. He was not 
responsible for the funds of either the Navy or War Departments, yet he had 
taken upon himself a large expenditure from each, and had issued naval and 
military orders without the knowledge of the heads of those departments, In 
doing this he had committed something more than a discourtesy towards his 
associates in the Cabinet. It was an assumption and exercise of authority that 
did not legitimately belong to him. The Secretary of State had cuddled with 
subordinates of other departments, and had, I thought unfortunately, induced 
the President to sanction these strange proceedings by his signature. 

The President never attempted to justify or excuse these transactions ; al- 
ways spoke of the doings of that 1st of April as unfortunate; said that we were 
all new in the administration ; that he permitted himself, with the best inten- 
tions, to be drawn into an impropriety without sufficient examination and reflec- 
tion, but he was confident no similar error would again occur, 

It has been said that the détachment of the Powhatan from the Sumter ex- 
pedition was a deliberate contrivance to defeat it, by secretly withdrawing the 
flag-ship, without which success was impracticable if there was resistance to 
sending in supplies. The published correspondence of the rebel Commission- 
ers and of Judge Campbell is cited as corroborating this assumption—that the 
Powhatan was purposely detached in order to compel evacuation, and enable 
the Secretary of State to preserve “faith as regards Sumter” with the rebel 
leaders. A comparison of dates in that correspondence, when pledges and as- 
surances are alleged to have been given, with the proceedings and consultations 
of the Administration in cabinet from time to time in the months of March 
and April, goes far to verify the charge that there was an understanding between 
certain parties which made it necessary to defeat the Sumter expedition by de 
taching the flag-ship after all other measures to prevent relief had failed. It is 
not necessary here to inquire whether the Confederate Commissioners appeared 
in Washington on the day after the inauguration by any preconcert, or whether 
they delayed visiting Washington until the expiration of Mr. Buchanan’s term 
pursuant to arrangement or previous understanding of which the new Adminis- 
tration was ignorant. 
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The Hon. Montgomery Blair, in a speech of much historical interest, deliv- 
ered by him at Clarksville, in Maryland, in August, 1865, declares that “ Mr. 
Seward acted in concert with the Buchanan Administration during the last three 
months of its term. He was no doubt advised through Mr. Stanton, who was 
in Buchanan’s Cabinet, of the policy it had adopted in reference to the seizure 
of everything that appertained to the nation in the South. It was owing to the 
coalition then formed between Mr. Seward and Mr. Stanton that the Jatter be- 
came Secretary of War to Mr. Lincoln. He apprised Mr. Seward of this treaty 
of the War and Navy Departments under Buchanan to make no resistance to 
the policy of dissolving the Union—to offer no coercion to impede its march to 
independence ; and Mr. Seward’s course showed that he approved and adopted 
that policy.” 

Mr. Blair, on the authority of Judge Campbell, charges Mr. Seward with 
giving a pledge to evacuate Fort Sumter ; and Mr. Thurlow Weed, the intimate 
friend, companion, oracle, and organ of Mr. Seward, in some semi-official re- 
marks on the rebel correspondence, justified the coalition, and says: “ That Gov- 
ernor Seward conversed freely with Judge Campbell we do not deny, nor do we 
doubt that in these conversations, at one period, he intimated that Fort Sumter 
would be evacuated. He certainly believed so, founding his opinion upon a 
knowledge of General Scott’s recommendation.” 

The assurance claimed to have been given on the 15th of March, that Sum- 
ter would be evacuated, it will be noted, was immediately after Commander 
Ward had abandoned the idea oferelieving the garrison, and after Gen, Scott 
pronounced Mr, Fox’s plan—which was feasible in February—now impracti- 
cable. It was repeated with a qualification on the 1st of April, the day on 
which orders were “extracted” from the President conferring on Meigs and 
Porter unlimited authority, and placing all the naval vessels at their disposal. 
It was reaffirmed on the 7th of April, the day after the Powhatan had sailed for 
Pickens instead of Sumter. The notification to Governor Pickens that supplies 
would be sent, which was officially communicated to him on the 8th, as soon as 
the squadron sailed ; the secret and mysterious detachment of the flag-ship with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretary of the Navy or any one connected with the 
Navy Department or with the Sumter expedition, which the author of the prop- 
osition must have known would render the expedition abortive and the evacua- 
tion of the fort inevitable, have all of them the appearance of one persistent 
and connected purpose—whether in fulfilment of any pledge or understanding, 
is a point I shall not here discuss, They were matters of which I was at the 
time of their occurrence wholly uninformed, and when I learned them I could 
not, with a proper regard for the public service in that period of difficulty, have 
exposed them. I therefore submitted to be blamed, while those who secretly 
brought them about escaped responsibility and censure. : 

There was certainly no necessity for taking from Captain Mercer his vessel 
and sending her to Pensacola, where most of the naval force of the home 
squadron was collected. She was, however, absolutely indispensable to the 
success of the Sumter expedition. Yet General Meigs says, in his published 
letter, “ An order was extracted (from the President) on the recommendation of 
Secretary Seward, detaching the Powhatan from the Sumter expedition and 
sending her to Fort Pickens,” 

By this “extracted” order she was withdrawn from duties where her pres- 
ence was all-essential, and sent to the Gulf, where she was not required. The 
ostensible object of this military and naval enterprise to Pickens, undertaken 
by the Secretary of State without the knowledge of the Secretary of War or the 
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Secretary of the Navy, was the importance of strengthening that fortress ; but 
the Secretary of State well knew that measures had already been taken to rein- 
force that post. The troops on the Brooklyn, lying off Pensacola, and destined 
to strengthen the garrison, which had been detained on board since January, in 
accordance with the agreement or understanding between Messrs. Holt and 
Toucey and some of the rebel leaders, had been ordered to disembark. As 
early as the 12th of March I had sent the Crusader, with orders from General 
Scott to Captain Vogdes to land his command and assist Slemmer in defending 
Pickens. This order from the Lieutenant-General the senior naval officer on 
the station, Captain Adams, would not recognize, nor permit to be executed, in 
consequence of the agreement of the previous winter, that the Government 
would not reinforce its own garrison provided the insurgents would not attack 
it. Doubting, however, the correctness of his position, he sent Lieutenant 
Gwathmey, a special messenger, overland to Washington, stating his embar- 
rassment, and asking of me specific orders. This messenger reached Washing- 
ton on the 6th of April, and I that evening sent Lieutenant Worden, of subse- 
quent Monitor fame, with a brief but explicit order to Captain Adams to land 
the troops. This was on the very evening, and but a few hours before Mr. 
Seward, with his son, called on me with the telegram from Meigs and Porter in 
regard to the Powhatan. My order Lieutenant Worden committed to memory 
between Washington and Richmond, and then destroyed the writing, lest he 
should be arrested and searched. Travelling day and night, he reached Pensa- 
cola on the 12th of April, and the troops were disembarked and Pickens rein- 
forced on the evening of the day that fire was opened on Sumter, and while that 
fort was being bombarded. The Powhatan, under command of Lieutenant l'or- 
ter, which had been withdrawn from the Sumter expedition estensibly to relieve 
Pickens, did not arrive off Pensacola until the 17th of April, five days after the 
fort had been reinforced and made safe by landing Vogdes’s command, pursu- 
ant to the order sent from the Navy Department by Lieutenant Worden. There 
was, doubtless, an object in sending the Powhatan to Pensacola, and there was, 
of course, an object in secreting the fact, and withholding all knowledge of the 
enterprise from both the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, who, 
of all others, should have known it. If that object was, as has been stated, not 
so much to relieve Pickens as to prevent the relief of Sumter and necessitate 
the evacuation, the object was attained, The pledge—* Faith in regard to Sum- 
ter—wait and see,” will be understood. Faith may thereby have been kept with 
the rebel leaders, though faith towards the Secretaries of War and Navy may 
be less susceptible of explanation, 

The following are the orders from the President which led to the withdrawal 
of the Powhatan from her destination, to the breaking of Captain Mercer’s or- 
ders, and to his detachment from his vessel by a lieutenant without the knowl- 
edge of the Secretary of the Navy, and without any record of the transaction 
in the Navy Department: 

Executive Mansion, April 1, 1861, 
Lieutenant PD, D, Porrer, U. S, Navy. 

Six: You will proceed to New York, and, with the least possible delay, assuming command of any naval 
steamer available, proceed to Pensacola harbor, and at any cost or risk prevent any expedition from the main 
land reaching Fort Pickens or Santa Rosa Island, 

You will exhibit this order to any naval officer at Pensacola, f you deem it necessary, after you have es 
tablished yourself within the harbor, and will request cobperation by the entrance of at least one other 
steamer, 

This order, its object, and your destination will be communicated to no person whatever until you reach 
the harbor of Pensaco'a 


Recommended —Wa.ttam H, Suewarp, 
Apranam LincoLn, 














{ 
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Executive Mansion, WAsHINGTON, April 1, 1861. 

Lieutenant D. D. Porter will take command of the steamer Powhatan, or any other U. S. steamer ready 
for sea which he may deem most fit for the service to which he has been assigned by confidential instructions 
of this date. 

All officers are commanded to afford him all such facilities as he may deem necessary for getting to sea 
as soon as possible. 

He will select the officers to accompany him. 

Recommended—WiILL1AM H. Sewarp. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WasuinGTon, Executive Mansion, April 1, 1861. 

All officers of the army and navy to whom this order may be exhibited will aid, by every means in their 
power, the expedition under the command of Colonel Harvey Brown, supplying him with men and material, 
and codperating with him as he may desire. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

A true copy: 

M. C. Meics, Captain of Engineers, Chief Engineer of said Expedition. 


These orders, signed by the President, were part of the papers prepared by 
Mr. Seward, with the assistance of Captain Meigs and Lieutenant Porter, on 
that rst of April, when the Executive order to create a new bureau, and direct- 
ing me to take Barron, the agent and mediator in the Pickens intrigue and cap- 
tain in the rebel service, into my confidence, and make him the detailing officer 
of the Navy Department, was “extracted” from the President and sent to me. 
The papers relating to the Pickens expedition were not disclosed to me, how- 
ever, until after the midnight interview of the 6th of April, and after the Sum- 
ter expedition had sailed on an abortive mission. Apprehensive, it would seem, 
that the general order of the rst of April to Lieutenant Porter might not be 
conclusive with Captain Mercer, who was a strict disciplinarian, and would hesi- 
tate to obey any order that did not emanate regularly from or pass through the 
Navy Department, the following specific letter was prepared on the 2d of April, 
and the President’s signature thereto procured : 


WasuinGtTon City, April 2, 1861. 
Captain 8. Murcer, U. S. Navy. 


Sin: Circumstances render it necessary to place in command of your ship (and fora special purpose) an 
officer who is fully informed and instructed in relation to the wishes of the Government; and you will there- 
fore consider yourself detached. But in taking this step the Government does not in the least reflect upon 
your efficiency or patriotism, but on the contrary have the fullest confidence in your ability to perform any 
duty required of you. Hoping soon to be able to give you a better command than the one you now enjoy, 
and trusting that you will have full confidence in the disposition of the Government towards you, 


I remain, ete., ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
A true copy: 


M. C, Meics, Captain of Engineers, Chief Engineer of Expedition of Colonel Brown. 


Captain Mercer wrote me on the 8th the following letter, explaining under 
what circumstances he had given up his vessel: 


Navy-varp, Niew York, April 8, 1861. 
To the Hon. Gipton Wextes, Secretary of the Navy, Washington City, 

Str: Your “ confidential” instructions of the sth instant were received on the next day, and I was on 
the eve of carrying them out when Lieutenant D, D. Porter, of the navy, and Captain Meigs, of the army, 
came to me, showing such written instructions from the President, and verbally communicating other facts 
showing their authority from this high source, that Lieutenant Porter's being placed in command of the Pow- 
hatan was virtually necessary, and that the President's positive commands to both of these officers were that 
no deviation from his instructions should be made unless by his own direction. 

Under these circumstances, I regarded the order from the President of the United States as imperative, 
and accordingly placed Lieutenant Porter in command of the Powhatan. pose. gt eA rr F 

[ am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, Samuet Mercer, Captain, 


Mr. Seward, in obedience to the midnight mandate of President Lincoln, on 
the 6th of April sent the following telegram to Lieutenant Porter, but the Powe 
hatan had left the Navy-yard when the despatch was received ; 

Give up the Powhatan to Captain Mercer. Sewarn. 

Commander, subsequently Rear-Admiral Foote was at that time Executive 
Officer of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, and on receiving this telegram of Mr. Sew- 
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ard, he despatched a tug in pursuit. But this despatch was a mere telegram 
signed “Seward,” while Lieutenant Porter had full written power from the 
President, which, even if there were no other understanding, he felt would be 
his justification in retaining the Powhatan from her legitimate commander. He 
therefore continued on with the vessel, and the Sumter expedition was robbed 
of its flag-ship. 

These extraordinary proceedings, wherein the Secretary of State assumed the 
duties and functions of the War and Navy Departments, without the knowledge 
of the head of either of those departments, caused surprise and for a time some 
little dissatisfaction. The President did not conceal his mortification and regret 
at the occurrenee, but with characteristic unselfishness assumed all the blame, 
declared it was his neglect, and in a letter to Mr, Fox, who felt annoyed that his 
plan had failed, President Lincoln said: “ By accident, for which you were in no 
wise responsible, and possibly I to some extent was, you were deprived of a 
war vessel with her men, which you deemed of great importance to the enter- 
prise.” It was, however, no fault originating with him, but a piece of malad- 
ministration, of improper and inexcusable interference by one departrhent with 
others, of apparent distrust where there should have been unrestricted confi- 
dence, and—aside from any pledge to or complicity with the rebel leaders—had 
other serious objections, which the President assured me more than once would 
never be repeated, It was not. Nor had I ever after a like experience, Nei- 
ther then nor ever during our subsequent intimate personal and official relations, 
in many and great trials, was there any misunderstanding between us, nor did 
I ever have occasion to doubt the upright sincerity and honest intentions of that 
extraordinary man, who to the last moment of his life honored me with his con- 
fidence and friendship. He had, however, been once led into error, and there 
had been manifested by the head of one department a disposition to interfere 
with and manage other departments, so subversive of correct administration that, 
to guard against future similar proceedings so far as the navy was concerned, and 
to prevent the confusion that must inevitably follow from such irregularities, I 
took occasion, as opportunity presented, to caution naval officers in regard to the 
orders which they might receive. Commodore Paulding was going at-that time 
to New York, and I sent by him to Commander Foote, an old and valued friend 
from the days “when we were boys together,’ a word on the importance of 
receiving orders from the proper source, When these suggestions were com- 
municated I had not seen the secret orders signed by the President, nor was I 
aware how far he had been committed to these irregular proceedings. Com- 
mander Foote wrote me, after his Interview with Commodore Paulding, the fol- 
lowing letter: 

‘Private.) 


Navy-varp, New York, April 9, 1861, 
Hon. Gipron Weites, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C 


Dicar Sin: Commodore Paulding quietly informed me this morning, that you had suggested to hin to 
say to me in a kind way, that [ had better execute no orders unless coming from you, 

I fully appreciate the delicate manner in which you have communicated your impressions to me, but I bey 
to say, most respectfully, in my own vindication, that in reference to the sailing of the Powhatan, specially re- 
ferred to, I did detain that vessel! as far as I had authority to doit, on receiving your telegram to do so, and until 
Captain Mercer, my superior officer, informed me that he should transfer his ship to Lieutenant-Commanding 
Porter, who would sail with her, as he did, on the 6th instant. Again, in referring to the events of the past week, 
1 believe that in a personal interview I could fully show that I have pursued the only course which could possibly 
have accomplished the work which has been executed; and in case of the Powhatan, after preparing her for 
sea in the shortest space of time, agreeably to your orders, as I was only a commander and not the command- 
ant, my authority over her ceased, and she was contro!led by my superior officer. In fact, I was not con- 
sulted, nor was I even present, when Captains Mercer, Meigs, and Porter in consultation concluded that the 
ship should be placed in the hands of Captain, or rather Lieutenant-Commanding Porter. 

1 have the honor to be, with much respect and esteem, your obedient servant, Anprew H. Foors. 
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When the President, after much hesitation, finally decided that an attempt 
should be made to supply Fort Sumter, it was coupled, as stated, with the fur- 
ther decision that the authorities at Charleston should be informed of his inten- 
tion—that supplies would be sent peaceably or otherwise by force. This notifi- 
cation and qualification was acquiesced in, though none of the Cabinet except 
Mr. Seward were advised of any pledge, or pledges, or understanding with the 
rebel Commissioners, and that he was a party I have no knowledge except what 
is communicated in the statements of the rebel Commissioners, the remarks 
of Mr, Blair, and the semi-official admissions of Mr. Thurlow Weed, the confi- 
dential friend of Mr. S., and I may add also by the attending circumstances. 
Indeed, it was understood those Commissioners were not to be recognized or 
treated with. If, as is claimed, any promise was given them, directly or by im- 
plication, that Fort Sumter should be evacuated, it was unauthorized. At one 
time, after hearing the views of Generals Scott and Totten, and Major Anderson 
and his officers, the opinion of each of the members of the Administration was 
obtained, and all, with the exception of Mr, Blair, came to the conclusion that it 
would be impossible to provision the garrison, The pledge or assurance that 
the fort should be evacuated is claimed to have been given through Judge Camp- 
bell at that time. It was, if made, a communication of Cabinet consultations 
and understandings that were yet in embryo, and which the results showed were 
not conclusive, In fact, the final decision was in direct opposition to and in con- 
flict with such a pledge, for it was decided the fort should not be evacuated 
without an attempt to relieve it. The first assurance, given in March, is claimed 
to have been unqualified that Sumter should be evacuated. But Judge Camp- 
bell says he received on the tst of April, from the Secretary of State, the follow- 
ing qualified statement in writing: “1am satisfied the Government will not un- 
dertake to supply Fort Sumter without giving notice to Governor P.””) On the 
very day of its date the order to Porter was given, and on the succeeding day 
the further order which displaced Mercer and withdrew the Powhatan from the 
Sumter expedition was, to use the word of General Meigs, “extracted” from the 
President without his being aware of the effect of those orders, Judge Camp- 
bell and the Commissioners appear to have rested quietly under the modified as- 
surance of the rst of April; but alarmed by the preparations which the Govern- 
ment was making in New York, Judge C., on the 7th of April, addressed a note 
to Mr. Seward and received in reply: “ Faith as to Sumter fully kept—wait and 
see.” When this pledge was given the Powhatan had left, not for Sumter as or- 
dered by the Government under command of Captain Mercer, but for Pensacola, 
under Lieutenant Porter, 

The expedition, without the flag-ship, sailed on the 6th and 7th of April. On 
the 8th Governor Pickens was officially advised of the fact, and, as the vessels 
were to rendezvous ten miles off Charleston light on the ri th, there was ample 
time allowed the insurgents to make preparations for resistance. There would 
seem to have been a deliberate purpose to render the Sumter expedition—the 
first of the war—abortive ; to prevent the garrison from receiving supplies; to 
compel Major Anderson to surrender and evacuate the fort ; for every step taken, 
every measure adopted, was met and thwarted by counteracting measures, most 
of them secret, emanating from or sanctioned by the President, who was unsus- 
pectingly made to defeat his own orders and purposes. How far the conterees 
of different parties who held counsel or were in communication on these matters 
in the winter of 1861, had become committed to or were complicated in any 
scheme or policy in relation to the final disposition of Fort Sumter, has never 
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been stated. The relief of the garrison and the abandonment of the fortress 
were questions earnestly discussed in the Buchanan Cabinet; but action was 
postponed until his retirement. Under what arrangement, pledge, or under- 
standing, if any, that postponement took place, is not publicly known. Mr. Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet, with one exception perhaps, were not parties to it. 

The secessionists seem to have anticipated there would be a peaceful surren- 
der of the fort; that the Confederate Commissioners would be eventually re- 
ceived and their diplomatic character recognized; that the wayward sisters 
would be permitted to go in peace ; and it was prophesied that a satisfactory ad- 
justment would take place in ninety days. But hopes proved delusive and 
prophecies failures, for scarcely half that number of days elapsed after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Lincoln when the great conflict commenced at Sumter. 

An interesting history of the Sumter expedition has been given by Mr. Fox, 
who commanded it, and is published in Boynton’s “ History of the Navy 
during the Rebellion,” which I should be glad to incorporate into this state- 
ment, but am prevented by its length. The squadron encountered a gale soon 
after leaving Sandy Hook, and none of the vessels reached the place of rendez- 
vous until the morning of the 12th of April. The rebels had been informed on 
the 8th of the intention of the Administration to send supplies to the garrison, 
and a correspondence was immediately opened oa receiving this notice between 
Beauregard, in command of the insurgent forces, and the rebel government at 
Montgomery, ending with a demand of immediate surrender. On the refusal 
of Major Anderson, fire was opened at 4:30 A. M. of the 12th on the fortress, 
and Mr. Fox, who arrived in the army transport Baltic, found only the Harriet 
Lane at the rendezvous. The Pawnee arrived at 6 A. M. Mr. Fox at once 
boarded her and requested her commander to stand in to the bar with him; but 
Commander Rowan replied, “that his orders required him to remain ten miles 
east of the light and await the Powhatan.” The Baltic and the Harriet Lane 
therefore proceeded, and as they neared the land the firing was heard and the 
smoke and shells from the batteries were visible. No other vessel of the squad- 
ron arrived that day, but, says Mr. Fox, “feeling sure that the Powhatan would 
arrive during the night, as she had sailed from New York two days before us, I 
stood out to the appointed rendezvous and made signals all night. The morn- 
ing of the 13th was thick and foggy.” No Powhatan appeared. In the course 
of the day he “ learned for the first time that Commander Rowan had received a 
note from Captain Mercer, of the Powhatan, dated at New York on the 6th, the 
day he sailed, stating the Powhatan was detached by superior authority from the 
duty to which she was assigned off Charleston, and had sailed for another desti- 
nation. I left New York two days afterwards without any intimation of this 
change.” 

Mr. Fox adds: “ My plan for supplying Fort Sumter required three hun- 
dred sailors, a full supply of armed Jaunches, and three tugs. The Powhatan 
carried the sailors and launches, and when this vessel was about to leave in obe- 
dience to the orders of the Secretary of the Navy, two officers, Lieutenant D. D. 
Porter, U. S. Navy, and Captain M. C. Meigs, U. S. Engineers, presented them- 
selves on board with an order from the President of the United States, authoriz- 
ing the former to take any vessel whatever in commission and proceed immedi- 
ately to the Gulf of Mexico. This order did not pass through the Navy De- 
partment, and was unknown to the Secretary of the Navy, and when signed by 
the President he was not conscious that his signature would deprive me of the 
means to accomplish an object which he held to be of vital importance.” The 
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squadron with supplies, but without the flag-ship and men and launches which 
had been provided on her, was powerless. It might have been unavailing after 
the gale separated it, and the insurgents were notified and had time to prepare 
for its reception. But the strange detachment of the Powhatan would, under 
any circumstances, have rendered the expedition fruitless. Whatever un- 
pleasant feeling may have existed at the moment on the part of any member 
of the Cabinet or of the President himself in regard to the failure of the 
Sumter expedition, or the fitting out of a military expedition by the Secretary of 
State to strengthen the already reinforced garrison at Pickens, to which was 
surreptitiously and needlessly added an important naval vessel, ordered to other 
duty, was of short duration. It was, however, an experience not without its les- 
son, and resulting benefits to the Administration, for it contributed to settle in 
some degree and define the province of the different departments of the Govern- 
ment under President Lincoln. Until these occurrences there was, in some 
quarters, an impression, not to say assumption, that the Secretary of State oc- 
cupied in the Administration a position analogous to that of the Premier in 
Great Britain; that he was virtually the Executive—the acting President; and 
that his orders extended to and controlled the other departments. The Presi. 
dent soon corrected these great errors. He let it be understood that he was 
President in fact as well as in name, and though not exempt from the influence 
of associates, he was particularly careful thereafter that no one of the Secretaries 
should arrogate, and, without assent or knowledge, exercise the functions of 
another. His trust and confidence was given to each one of his political family 
without reserve or limitation. Each was but a part of the Executive, of which 
the President was chief. 

Prior to these events there had been no regular stated Cabinet meetings. 
The members were frequently convened, almost invariably by special invitation 
through the Secretary of State, sometimes in full session ; sometimes only such 
as were particularly interested in the subject-matter were invited, with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of State, who usually issued the notices to the heads of 
departments to assemble, and was always present on every occasion and what- 
ever were the measures under consideration. To obviate difficulties and prevent 
a recurrence of such proceedings as had taken place, as well as to avail himself 
of the views of each and all his Cabinet on public affairs, the President soon 
after directed that there should be regular Cabinet sessions at meridian on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at which important measures of administration should be 
submitted. 

The attempt by the Government, in the discharge of its imperative duty, to 
send supplies to a garrison in one of the forts belonging to the United States, 
met, it will be seen, with many embarrassments, and when finally made, was for- 
cibly resisted by the insurgents at Charleston, who then and there placed them- 
selves in open, defiant rebellion, fired the first gun, committed the first act of 
war, and commenced the first assault on the flag, the troops, and a national for- 
tress. After a bombardment of two days, Fort Sumter was evacuated on the 
14th of April, and on the next day, the 15th, President Lincoln issued his procla- 
mation calling for seventy-five thousand men, and convening Congress in special 


session on the 4th of July. 
GIDEON WELLEs. 











OVERLAND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THURSTANE found the caravan in excellent condition, the mules being teth- 
ered at the reservoir half-way up the acclivity, and the wagons parked and guard- 
ed as usual, with Weber for officer of the night. 

“We are in no tanger, Leftenant,” said the sergeant. “ A large barty of these 
bueplo beeble has shust gone to the vront. They haf daken atfandage of our 
bresence to regover a bortion of the blain. I haf sent Kelly along to look after 
them a leetle und make them keep a goot watch. We are shust as safe as bos- 
sible. Und to-morrow we will basture the animals. It is a goot blace for a 
gamp, Leftenant, und we shall pe all right in a tay or two.” 

* Does Shubert’s leg need attention ?” 

“No, Itis shust nothing. Shupert is for tuty.” 

“And you feel perfectly able to take care of yourselves here ?”’ 

“ Berfectly, Lettenant.” 

“ Forty rounds apiece!” 

“They are issued, Leftenant.” 

“If you are attacked, fire heavily; and if the attack is sharp, retreat to the 
bluff. Never mind the wagons; they can be recovered,” 

“] will opey your instructions, Leftenant.” 

Thurstane was feverish and exhausted; he knew that Weber was as good a 
soldier as himself; and still he went back to the village with an anxious heart; 
such is the tenderness of the military conscience as to duty. 

By the time he reached the upper landing of the wall of the pueblo it was 
sunset, and he paused to gaze at a magnificent landscape, the vef/ica of the one 
which he had seen at sunrise. ‘There were buttes, valleys, and cafions, the vast 
and lofty plateaus of the north, the ranges of the Navajo country, the Sierra del 
Carrizo, and the ice peaks of Monte San Francisco, It was sublime, savage, 
beautiful, horrible. It seemed a revelation from some other world, It wasa 
nightmare of nature, 

Clara met him on the landing with the smile which she now often gave him, 
“T was anxious about you,” she said. “ You were too weak to go down there. 
You look very tired, Do come and eat, and then rest. You will make yourself 
sick. 1 was quite anxious about you.” 

It was a delightful repetition. How his heart and his eyes thanked her for 
being troubled for his sake! He was so cheered that ina moment he did not 
seem to be tired at all. He could have watched all that night, if it had been ne- 
cessary for her safety, or even for her comfort. The soul certainly has a great 
deal to do with the body, 

While our travellers sleep, let us glance at the singular people among whom 
they have found refuge. 

It is said hesitatingly, by scholars who have not yet made comparative stud- 
ies of languages, that the Moquis are not red men, like the Algonquins, the 
Iroquois, the Lenni Lenape, the Sioux, and in general those whom we know as 
Indians, \t is said, moreover, that they are of the same generic stock with the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the ancient Peruvians, and all the other city-building peoples 
of both North and South America, 
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It was an evil day for the brown race of New Mexico when horses strayed 
from the Spanish settlements into the desert, and the savage red tribes became 
cavalry. This feeble civilization then received a more cruel shock than that 
which had been dealt it by the storming columns of the conquistadors. ‘The 
horse transformed the Utes, Apaches, Comanches, and Navajos from snapping- 
turtles into condors. Thenceforward, instead of crawling in slow and feeble 
bands to tease the dense populations of the pueblos, they could come like a tors 
nado, and come ina swarm. At no time were the Moquis and their fellow agri- 
culturists and herdsmen safe from robbery and slaughter. Such villages as 
did not stand upon buttes inaccessible to horsemen, and such as did not possess 
fertile lands immediately under the shelter of their walls, were either abandoned 
or depopulated by slow starvation. 

It is thus that we may account for manly of the desolate cities which are now 
found in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. Not of course for all; some, we 
know, were destroyed by the early Spaniards; others may have been forsaken 
because their tillable lands became exhausted ; others doubtless fell during wars 
between different tribes of the brown race. But the cavalry of the desert must 
necessarily have been a potent instrument of destruction. 

It is a pathetic spectacle, this civilization which has perished, or is perishing, 
without the poor consolation of a history to record its sufferings. It comes near 
to being a repetition of the silent death of the flint and bronze races—the mound- 
raisers, and cave-diggers, and cromlech-builders of Europe. 

Captain Phineas Glover, rising at an early hour in the morning, and having 
had his nosebag of medicament refilled and refitted, set off on an appetizer 
around the ramparts of the pueblo, and came back marvelling. 

* Been out to shake hands with these clever critters,” he said. “ Best bee 
havin’ ’n’ meckest lookin’ Injuns I ever see, Put me in mind o’ cows 'n’ lambs. 
An’ neat! ’Most equal to Amsterdam Dutch, Seen a woman sweepin’ up her 
husband's tobacco ashes 'n’ carryin’ ’em out to throw over the wall. Jest what 
they doin Broek, Ever been in Broek? Tell ye ’bout itsome time. But how 
d’ye spose this town was built? J didn’t see no stun up here that was fit for 
quarryin’, So I put it to a lot of fellers where they got their buildin’ m’ter'ls, 
Wal, after figurin’ round a spell, ’n’ makin’ signs by the schuner load, found out 
the hull thing. Every stun in this place was whittled out ’f the ruff-scuff at the 
bottom of the mounting, 'n’ fetched up here in blankets on men’s shoulders, All 
the mud, too, to make their bricks, was backed up in the same way. Feller off 
with his blanket ’n’ showed me how they did it. Beats all. Wust of it was, 
couldn't find out how long it took ’em, nor how the job was lotted out to each 
one,” 

“T suppose they made their women do it,” said Aunt Maria grimly. “Men 
usually put all the hard work on women.” 

“Wal, women folks do a heap,” admitted Glover, who never contradicted 
anybody, “But there’s reason to entertain a hope that they didn’t take the 
brunt of it here. I looked over into the gardens down b’low the town, ’n’ see 
men plantin’ corn, ’n’ tendin’ peach trees, but didn’t see no women atit. The 
women was all in the houses, spinnin’, weavin’, sewin’, ’n’ fixin’ up ginerally.” 

“Remark»Me people!” exclaimed Aunt Maria. “They are at least as civ- 
ilized as we. Very probably more so, Of course they are. I must learn wheth- 
er the women vote, or in any way take part in the government. If so, these In- 
dians are vastly our superiors, and we must sit humbly at their feet.” 

During this talk the worn and wounded Thurstane had been lying asleep. 
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He now appeared from his dormitory, nodded a hasty good-morning, and pushed 
for the door. 

“Train’s all right,” said Glover. “Jest took a squint atit. Peaceful ’s a 
ship becalmed. Not a darned Apache in sight.” 

“You are sure ?” demanded the young officer. 

“ Better get some more peach-leaf pain-killer on your arm ’n’ set straight 
down to breakfast.” 

“If the Apaches have vamosed, Coronado might join us,” suggested Thur- 
stane, 

“Never!” answered Mrs. Stanley with solemnity. “His ancestor stormed 
Cibola and ravaged this whole country. If these people should hear his name 
pronounced, and suspect his relationship to their oppressor, they might massacre 
him.” 

“ That was three hundred years ago,” smiled the wretch of a lieutenant. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” decided Mrs, Stanley. 

And so Coronado, thanks to one of his splendid inventions, was not invited 
up to the pueblo. 

The travellers spent the day in resting, in receiving a succession of pleasant, 
tidy visitors, and in watching the ways of the little community. The weather was 
perfect, for while the season was the middle of May, and the latitude that of Algeria 
and Tunis, they were nearly six thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the 
isolated butte was wreathed with breezes. It was delightful to sit or stroll on 
the landings of the ramparts, and overlook the flourishing landscape near at 
hand, and the peaceful industry which caused it to bloom, 

Along the hillside, amid the terraced gardens of corn, pumpkins, guavas, and 
peaches, many men and children were at work, with here and there a woman. 

The scene had not only its charms, but its marvels. Besides the grand en- 
vironment of plateaus and mountains in the distance, there were near at hand 
freaks of nature such as one might look for in the moon. Nowhere perhaps has 
the great water erosion of bygone zons wrought more grotesquely and fantas- 
tically than in the Moqui basin. To the west rose a series of detached buttes, 
presenting forms of castles, towers, and minarets, which looked more like the 
handiwork of man than the pueblo itself. There were piles of variegated sand- 
stone, some of them four hundred feet in height, crowned by a hundred feet of 
sombre trap. Internal fire had found vent here; its outflowings had crystallized 
into columnar trap; the trap had protected the underlying sandstone from cycles 
of water-flow ; thus had been fashioned these sublime donjons and pinnacles. 

They were not only sublime but beautiful. The sandstone, reduced by ages 
to a crumbling marl, was of all colors. There were layers of green, reddish- 
brown, drab, purple, red, yellow, pinkish, slate, light-brown, orange, white, and 
banded, Nature, not contented with building enchanted palaces, had frescoed 
them. At this distance, indeed, the separate tints of the strata could not be dis- 
cerned, but their general effect of variegation was distinctly visible, and the re- 
sult was a landscape of the Thousand and One Nights. 

To the south were groups of crested mounds, some of them resembling the 
spreading stumps of trees, and others broad-mouthed bells, all of vast magnitude. 
These were of sandstone marl, the caps consisting of hard red and green shales, 
while the swelling boles, colored by gypsum, were as white as loaf-sugar. 1, was 
another specimen of the handiwork of deluges which no man can number. 

Far away to the southwest, and yet faintly seen through the crystalline atmo- 
sphere, were the many-colored knolls and rolls and cliffs of the Painted Desert. 
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Marls, shales, and sandstones, of all tints, were strewn and piled into a variega- 
ted vista of sterile splendor. Here surely enchantment and glamour had made 
undisputed abode. 

All day the wounded and the women reposed, gazing a good deal, but sleep- 
ing more. During the afternoon, however, our wonder-loving Mrs. Stanley 
roused herself from her lethargy and rushed into an adventure such as only she 
knew how to find. In the morning she had noticed, at the other end of the pueblo 
from her quarters, a large room which was frequented by men alone. It might 
be a temple ; it might be a hall for the transaction of public business; such 
were the diverse guesses of the travellers. Into the mysteries of this apartment 
Aunt Maria resolved to poke. 

She reached it; nobody was in it; suspicious circumstance! Aunt Maria 
put an end to this state of questionable solitude by entering. A dark room; no 
light except from a trap door ; a very proper place for improper doings, At one 
end rose a large, square block of red sandstone, on which was carved a round 
face environed by rays, probably representing the sun. Aunt Maria remembered 
the sacrificial altars of the Aztecs, and judged that the old sanguinary religion of 
Tenochtitlan was not yet extinct. She became more convinced of this terrific 
fact when she discovered that the red tint of the stone was deepened in various 
places by stains which resembled blood, 

Three or four horrible suggestions arose in succession to jerk at her heart- 
strings. Were these Mogquis still in the habit of offering human sacrifices ? 
Would a woman answer their purpose, and particularly a white woman? If they 
should catch her there, in the presence of their deity, would they consider ita 
leading of Providence? Aunt Maria, notwithstanding her curiosity and courage, 
began to feel a desire to retreat. 

Her reflections were interrupted and her emotions accelerated by darkness. 
Evidently the door had been shut; then she heard a rustling of approaching feet 
and an awful whispering; then projected hands impeded her gropings toward 
safety. While she stood still, too completely blinded to fly and too frightened to 
scream, a light gleamed from behind the altar and presently rose into a flame. 
The sacred fire !—she knew it as soon as she saw it; she remembered Prescott, 
and recognized it at a glance. 

By its flickering rays she perceived that the apartment was full of men, all 
robed in blankets of ebony blackness, and all gazing at her in solemn silence. 
Two of them, venerable elders with long white hair, stood in front of the others, 
making genuflexions and signs of adoration toward the carved face on the altar, 
Presently they advanced to her, one of them suddenly seizing her by the shoul- 
ders and pinioning her arms behind her, while the other drew from beneath his 
robe a long sharp knife of the glassy flint known as obsidian, 

At this point the horrified Aunt Maria found her voice, and uttered a piercing 
scream. 

At the close of her scream she by a supreme effort turned on her side, raised 
her hands to her face, rubbed her eyes open, stared at Clara, who was lying near 
her, and mumbled, “ I’ve had an awful nightmare.” 

That was it. There was no altar, nor holy fire, nor high priest, nor flint 
lancet. She hadn't been anywhere, and she hadn’t even screamed, except in 
imagination, She was on her blanket, alongside of her niece, in the house of 
the Moqui chief, and as safe as need be. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


But the visionary terror had scarcely gone when a real one came. Coronado 
appeared—Coronado, the descendant of the great Vasquez—Coronado, whom the 
Moquis would destroy if they heard his name—of whom they would not leave 
two limbs or two fingers together. From her dormitory she saw him walk into 
the main room of the house in his airiest and cheeriest manner, bowing and 
smiling to right, bowing and smiling to left, winning Moqui hearts in a moment, 
a charmer of a Coronado. He shook hands with the chief; he shook hands 
with all the head men; next a hand to Thurstane and another to Glover. Mrs. 
Stanley heard him addressed as Coronado; she looked to see him scattered in 
rags on the floor; she tried to muster courage to rush to his rescue. 

There was no outcry of rage at the sound of the fatal name, and she could 
not perceive that a Moqui countenance smiled the less for it. 

Coronado produced a pipe, filled it, lighted it, and handed it to the chief. 
That dignitary took it, bowed gravely to each of the four points of the compass, 
exhaled a few whiffs, and passed it to his next bianketed neighbor, whe likewise 
saluted the four cardinal points, smoked a little, and sent iton, Mrs. Stanley 
drew a sigh of relief; the pipe of peace had been used, and there would be no 
bloodshed ; she saw the whole bearing of her favorite’s audacious mancuvre at a 
glance. 

Coronado now glided into the obscure room where she and Clara were sitting 
on their blankets and skins. He kissed his hand to the one and the other, and 
rolled out some melodious congratulations. 

“You reckless creature !’? whispered Aunt Maria. “ How dared you come 
up here?” 

“ Why so?” asked the Mexican, for once puzzled. 

“Your name! Your ancestor!” 

“Ah!!” and Coronado smiled mysteriously. “There is no danger. We 
are under the protection of the American eagle. Moreover, hospitalities have 
been interchanged.” 

Next the experiences of the last twenty-four hours, first Mrs, Stanley’s ver- 
sion and then Coronado’s, were related. He had little to tell: there had been 
a quiet night and much slumber; the Moquis had stood guard and been every 
way friendly ; the Apaches had left the valley and gone to parts unknown, 

The truth is that he had slept more than half of the time. Journeying, fight- 
ing, watching, and anxiety had exhausted him as well as every one else, and en- 
abled him to plunge into slumber with a delicious consciousness of it asa 
restorative and a luxury. 

Now that he was himself again, he wondered at what he had been. For two 
days he had faced death, fighting like a legionary or a knight-errant, and in 
short playing the hero, What was there in his nature, or what had there been 
in his selfish and lazy life, that was akin to such fine frenzies? As he remem- 
bered it all, he hardly knew-himself for the same old Coronado, 

Well, being safe again, he was a devoted lover again, and he must get on 
with his courtship. Considering that Clara and Thurstane, if left much together 
here in the pueblo, might lead each other into the temptation of a betrothal, he 
decided that he must be at hand to prevent such a catastrophe, and so here he 
was. Presently he began to talk to the girl in Spanish; then he begged the 
aunt’s pardon for speaking what was to her an unknown tongue ; but he had, he 
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said, some family matters for his cousin’s ear ; would Mrs. Stanley be so good 
as to excuse him? 

“ Certainly,” returned that far-sighted woman, guessing what the family mat- 
ters might be, and approving them. “By the way, I have something to do,” 
she added. “I must attend to it immediately.” Fr 

By this time she remembered all about her nightmare, and she was in astate 
of inflammation as to the Moqui religion. If the dream were true, if the Mo- 
quis were in the habit of sacrificing strong-minded women or any kind of women, 
she must know it and put a stop to it. Stepping into the central room, where 
Thurstane and Glover were smoking with a number of. Indians, she said in her 
prompt, positive way, “I must look into these people’s religion, Does anybody 
know whether they have any ?” 

The Lieutenant had a spark or two of information on the subject. Through 
the medium of a Navajo who had strolled into the pueblo, and who spoke a lit- 
tle Spanish and a good deal of Moqui, he had been catechising the chief as to 
manners, customs, etc. 

“T understand,” he said, “that they have a sacred fire which they never suf- 
fer to go out. They are believed to worship the sun, like the ancient Aztecs. 
The sacred fire seems to confirm the suspicion.” 

“Sacred fire! vestal virgins, too, I suppose! can they be Romans?” rea- 
soned Aunt Maria, beginning to doubt Prince Madoc, 

“ The vestal virgins here are old men,” replied Ralph, wickedly pleased to 
get a joke on the lady, 

“Oh! The Moquis are not Romans,” decided Mrs Stanley. “ Well, what 
do these old men do?” 

“ Keep the fire burning.” 

“ What if it should go out? What would happen?” 

“T don’t know,” responded the sub-acid Thurstane, 

“T didn’t suppose you did,” said Aunt Maria pettishly. “ Captain Glover, I 
want you to come with me.” 

Followed by the subservient skipper, she marched to the other end of the 
pueblo, There was the mysterious apartment; it was not really a temple, but 
a sort of public hall and general lounging place; such rooms exist in the Span- 
ish-speaking pueblos of Zuni and Laguna, and are there called es¢ufas. The ex- 
plorers soon discovered that the only entrance into the estufa was by a trap- 
door and a ladder. Now Aunt Maria hated ladders: they were awkward for 
skirts, and moreover they made her giddy; so she simply got on her knees and 
peeped through the trap-door, But there was a fire directly below, and there 
was also a pretty strong smell of pipes of tobacco, so that she saw nothing and 
was stifled and disgusted. She sent Glover down, as people lower a dog into a 
mine where gases are suspected, After a brief absence the skipper returned and 
reported, 

“ Pooty sizable room, Dark’s a pocket ’n’ hot ’s a footstove, Three or 
four Injuns talkin’ ’n’ smokin’, Scrap ’f a fire smoulderin’ in a kind ’f standee 
fireplace without any top.” 

“That’s the sacred fire,” said Aunt Maria. “How many old men were 
watching it?” 

“ Didn’t see any.” 

“ They must have been there. Did you put the fire out?” 

“No water handy,” explained the prudent Glover. 

“You might have—expectorated on it.” 
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“ Reckon I didn’t miss it,” said the skipper, who was a chewer of tobacco 
and a dead shot with his juice. 

“ Of course nothing happened.” 

“ Nary.” 

“TI knew there wouldn’t,” declared the lady triumphantly. “ Well, now let 
us go back. We know something about the religion of these people. It is cer- 
tainly a very interesting study.” 

“ Didn’t appear to me much I|’k a temple,” ventured Glover. “ Sh’d say t’was 
a kind ’f gineral smokin’ room ’n’ jawin’ place. Git together there ’n’ talk crops 
’n’ lections ’n’ the like.” 

“You must be mistaken,” decided Aunt Maria. “There was the sacred 
fire.” 

She now led the willing captain (for he was as inquisitive as a monkey) on a 
round of visits to the houses of the Moquis. She poked smiling through their 
kitchens and bedrooms, and gained more information than might have been ex- 
pected concerning their spinning and weaving, cheerfully spending ten minutes 
in signs to obtain a single idea. 

“ Never shear their sheep till they are dead!” she exclaimed when that fact 
had been gestured into her understanding. “ Absurd! There’s another speci- 
men of masculine stupidity. I'll warrant you, if the women had the manage- 
ment of things, the good-for-nothing brutes would be sheared every day.” 

“ Jest as they be to hum,” slily suggested Glover, who knew better, 

“ Certainly,” said Aunt Maria, aware that cows were milked daily. 

The Moquis were very hospitable ; they absolutely petted the strangers. At 
nearly every house presents were offered, such as gourds full of corn, strings of 
dried peaches, guavas as big as pomegranates, or bundles of the edible wrap- 
ping paper, all of which Aunt Maria declined with magnanimous waves of the 
hand and copious smiles. Curious and amiable faces peeped at the visitors 
from the landings and doorways. 

“ How mild and good they all look!” said Aunt Maria. “ They put me in 
mind somehow of Shenstone’s pastorals. How humanizing a pastoral life is, to 
be sure! On the whole, 1 admire their way of not shearing their sheep alive. 
It isn’t stupidity, but goodness of heart. A most amiable people !” 

“ Jest so,” assented Glover. “ How it must go ag’in the grain with ’em to 
take a skelp when it comes in the way of dooty! A man oughter feel willin’ to 
be skelped by sech tender-hearted critters,” 

“Pshaw!” said Aunt Maria, “I don’t believe they ever scalp anybody—un- 
less it is in self-defence.” 

“Dessay. Them fellers that went down to fight the Apaches was painted 
up ’s savage ’s meat-axes. Probably though ’twas to use up some ’f their paint 
that was a wastin’, Equinomical, I sh’d say.” 

Mrs. Stanley did not see her way clear to comment either upon the fact or 
the inference. There were times when she did not understand Glover, and this 
was one of the times. He had queer twistical ways of reasoning which often 
proved the contrary of what he seemed to want to prove; and she had con- 
cluded that he was a dark-minded man who did not always know what he was 
driving at; at all events, a man not invariably comprehensible by clear intellects, 

Her attention was presently engaged by a stir in the pueblo. Great things 
were evidently at hand ; some spectacle was on the point of presentation , what 
was it? Aunt Maria guessed marriage, and Captain Glover guessed a war-dance ; 
but they had no argument, for the skipper gave in. Meantime the Moquis, men, 
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women, and children, all dressed in their gayest raiment, were gathering in groups 
on the landings and in the square. Presently there was a crowd, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred strong. At last appeared the victims, the performers, or what- 
ever they were. 

“ Dear me!” murmured Aunt Maria. “Twenty weddings at once! I hope 
divorce is frequent.” 

Twenty men and twenty women advanced to the centre of the plaza in double 
file and faced each other. 

The dance began; the performers furnished their own music; each rolled 
out a deep aw aw aw under his visor. 

“ Sounds like a swarm of the biggest kind of blue-bottle flies inside ’f the 
biggest kind ’f a sugar hogset,” was Glover’s description. 

The movement was as monotonous as the melody. The men and women 
faced each other without changing positions; there was an alternate lifting of 
the feet, in time with the aw aw and the rattling of the gourds; now and then 
there was a simultaneous about face. 

After a while, open ranks; then rugs and blankets were brought; the maid- 
ens sat down and the men danced at them; trot trot, aw aw, and rattle rattle. 

Every third girl now received a large empty gourd, a grooved board, and 
the dry shoulder-bone of a sheep. Laying the board on the gourd, she drew the 
bone sharply across the edges of the wood, thus producing a sound like a watch- 
man’s rattle. 

They danced once on each side of the square; then retired to a house and 
rested fifteen minutes ; then recommenced their trot. Meanwhile maidens with 
large baskets ran about among the spectators, distributing meat, roasted ears of 
corn, sheets of bread, and guavas. 

So the gayety went on until the sun and the visitors alike withdrew. 

“ After all, I think it is more interesting than our marriages,” declared Aunt 
Maria. “I wonder if we ought to make presents to the wedded couples. There 
are a good many of them,” 

She was quite amazed when she learned that this was not a wedding, but a 
rain-dance, and that the maidens whom she had admired were boys dressed up 
in female raiment, the customs of the Moquis not allowing women to take part 
in public spectacles, 

“What exquisite delicacy!” was her consolatory comment. “ Well, well, this 
is the golden age, truly.” 

When further informed that in marriage among the Moquis it is woman who 
takes the initiative, the girl pointing out the young man of her heart and the 
girl’s father making the offer, which is never refused, Mrs. Stanley almost shed 
tears of gratification. Here was something like woman’s rights; here was a flash 
of the glorious dawn of equality between the sexes ; for when she talked of equal- 
ity she meant female preéminence. 

“ And divorces ?” she eagerly asked. 

“ They are at the pleasure of the parties,” explained Thurstane, who had 
been catechising the chief at great length through his Navajo. 

“ And who, in case of a divorce, cares for the children?” 

“ The grandparents.” ' 

Aunt Maria came near clapping her hands. This was better than Connecti- 
cut or Indiana. A woman here might successively marry all the men whom she 
might successively fancy, and thus enjoy a perpetual gush of the affections and 
an unruffled current of happiness. 
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To such extreme views had this excellent creature been led by brooding over 
what she called the wrongs of her sex and the legal tyranny of the other. 

But we must return to Coronado and Clara. The man had come up to the 
pueblo on purpose to have a plain talk with the girl and learn exactly what she 
meant to do with him. It was now more than a week since he had offered him- 
self, and in that time she had made no sign which indicated her purpose. He 
had looked at her and sighed at her without getting a response of any sort. 
This could not go on; he must know how she felt towards him; he must know 
how much she cared for Thurstane. How else could he decide what to do with 
her and with Aim ? 

Thus, while the other members of the party were watching the Moqui dances, 
Coronado and Clara were talking matters of the heart, and were deciding, una- 
wares to her, questions of life and death. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IT must be remembered that when Mrs, Stanley carried off skipper Glover 
to help her investigate the religion of the Moquis, she left Coronado alone with 
Clara in one of the interior rooms of the chief’s house. 

Thurstane, to be sure, was in the next room and in sight; but he had with 
him the chief, two other leading Moquis, and his chance Navajo interpreter ; 
they were making a map of the San Juan country by scratching with an arrow- 
point on the clay floor; everybody was interested in the matter, and there was 
a pretty smart jabbering. Thus Coronado could say his say without being over- 
heard or interrupted. 

For a little while he babbled commonplaces. The truth is that the sight of 
the girl had unsettled his resolutions a little. While he was away from her, he 
could figure to himself how he would push her into taking him at once, or how, 
if she refused him, he would let loose upon her the dogs of fate. But once face 
to face with her, he found that his resolutions had dispersed like a globule of 
mercury under a hammer, and that he needed a few moments to scrape them to- 
gether again. So he prattled nothings while he meditated ; and you would have 
thought that he cared for the nothings. He had that faculty; he could men- 
tally ride two horses at once; He would have made a good diplomatist. 

His mind glanced at the past while it peered into the future. What a sinu- 
ous underground plot the superficial incidents of this journey covered! To 
his fellow-travellers it was a straight line; to him it was a complicated and end- 
less labyrinth. How much more he had to think of than they ! Only he knew 
that Pedro Mufioz was dead, that Clara Van Dieman was an heiress, that she 
was in danger of being abandoned to the desert, that Thurstane was in danger 
of assassination. Nothing that he had set out to do was yet done, and some of 
it he must absolutely accomplish, and that shortly. How much? That de- 
pended upon this girl. If she accepted him, his course would be simple, and he 
would be spared the perils of crime. 

Meantime, he looked at Clara even more frankly and calmly than she looked 
at him. He showed no guilt or remorse in his face, because he felt none in his 
heart. It must be understood distinctly that the man was almost as destitute 
of a conscience as it is possible for a member of civilized society to be. He 
knew what the world called right and wrong; but the mere opinion of the world 
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had no weight with him; that is, none as against his own opinion. His rule of 
life was to do what he wanted to do, providing he could accomplish it without 
receiving a damage. You can hardly imagine a being whose interior existence 
was more devoid of complexity and of mixed motives than was Coronado’s. 
Thus he was quite able to contemplate the possible death of Clara, and still look 
her calmly in the face and tell her that he loved her. 

The girl returned his gaze tranquilly, because she had no suspicions of his 
profound wickedness. By nature confiding and reverential, she trusted those 
who professed friendship, and respected those who were her elders, especially 
if they belonged in any manner to her own family. Considering herself under 
obligations to Coronado, and not guessing that he was capable of doing hera 
harm, she was truly grateful to him and wished him well with all her heart. If 
her eye now and then dropped under his, it was because she feared a repetition 
of his offer of marriage, and hated to pain him with a refusal. 

The commonplaces lasted longer than the man had meant, for he could not bring 
himself promptly to take the leap of fate. But at last came the dance ; the chief 
and his comrades led Thurstane away to look at it; now was the time to talk of 
this fateful betrothal. 

“ Something is passing outside,” observed Clara, “ Shall we go to see?” 

“IT am entirely at your command,” replied Coronado, with his charming air 
of gentle respect. “ But if you cat give me a few minutes of your time, I shall 
be very grateful.” 

Clara’s heart beat violently, and her cheeks and neck flushed with spots 
of red, as she sank back upon her seat. She guessed what was coming; she 
had been a good deal afraid of it all the time; it was her only cause of dreading 
Coronado. 

“IT venture to hope that you have been good enough to think of what I said 
to you a week ago,” he went on. “ Yes, it was a week ago, It seems to mea 
year.” 

“It seems a long time,” stammered Clara. So it did, for the days since had 
been crammed with emotions and events, and they gave her young mind an im- 
pression of a long period passed. 

“T have been so full of anxiety!” continued Coronado, “ Not about our - 
dangers,” he asserted with a little bravado. “ Or, rather, not about mine. For 
you I have been fearful. The possibility that you might fall into the hands of 
the Apaches was a horror to me. But, after all, my chief anxiety was to know 
what would be your final answer to me, Yes, my beautiful and very dear cousin, 
strange as it may seem under our circumstances, this thought has always out- 
weighed with me all our dangers.” 

Coronado, as we have already declared, was really in love with Clara. It 
seems incredible, at first glance, that a man who had no conscience could have 
aheart. But the assertion is not a fairy story; it is founded in solid philoso- 
phy. It is true that Coronado’s moral education had been neglected or misdi- 
rected ; that he was either born indifferent to the idea of duty, or had become 
indifferent to it; and that he was an egotist of the first water, bent solely upon 
favoring and gratifying himself. But while his nature was somewhat chilled by 
these things, he had the hottest of blood in his veins, he possessed a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, and so he could desire with fury. His love could not 
be otherwise than selfish; but it was none the less capable of ruling him 
tyrannically. 
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Just at this moment his intensity of feeling made him physically imposing and 
almost fascinating. It seemed to remove a veil from his usually filmy black eyes, 
and give him power for once to throw out all of truth that there was in his soul, 
It communicatea to his voice a tremor which made it eloquent. He exhaled, as 
it were, an aroma of puissant emotion which was intoxicating, and which could 
hardly fail to act upon the sensitive nature of woman, Clara was so agitated by 
this influence, that for the moment she seemed to herself to know no man in 
the world but Coronado, Even while she tried to remember Thurstane, he 
vanished as if expelled by some enchantment, and left her alone in life with her 
tempter. Still she could not or would not answer; though she trembled, she 
remained speechless, 

“] have asked you to be my wife,” resumed Coronado, seeing that he must 
urge her. “1 venture now to ask you again. I implore you not to refuse me, 
I] cannot be refused, It would make me utterly wretched. It might perhaps 
bring wretchedness upon you. I hope not. I could not wish you a pain, though 
you should give me many. My very dear Clara, | offer you the only love of my 
life, and the only love that I shall ever offer to any one. Will you take it?” 

Clara was greatly moved. She could not doubt his sincerity; no one who 
heard him could have doubted it; he was sincere. To her, young, tender- 
hearted, capable of loving earnestly, beginning already to know what love is, it 
seemed a horrible thing to spurn affection. If it had not been for Thurstane, 
she would have taken Coronado for pity. 

“Oh, my cousin!” she sighed, and stopped there. 

Coronado drew courage from the kindly title of relationship, and, leaning 
gently towards her, attempted to take her hand. It was a mistake; she was 
strangely shocked by his touch; she perceived that she did not like him, and 
she drew away from him. 

“Thank you for that word,” he whispered. “Is it the kindest that you can 
give me? Is there ia 

“Coronado!” she interrupted. “This is allan error. See here. I am not 
an independent creature. 1 am a young girl. I owe some duty somewhere. 
My father and mother are gone, but I have a grandfather. Coronado, he is the 
head of my family, and I ought not to marry without his permission, Why can 
you not wait until we are with Mufioz?” 

There she suddenly dropped her head between the palms of her hands, It 
struck her that she was hypocritical ; that even with the consent of Mufioz she 
would not marry Coronado; that it was her duty to tell him so. 

“My cousin, I have not told the whole truth,” she added, after a terrible 
struggle. “1 would not marry any one without first laying the case before my 
grandfather. But that is notall. Coronado, I_cannot—no, I cannot marry you.” 

The man without a conscience, the man who was capable of planning and or- 
dering murder, turned pale under this announcement. 

Notwithstanding its commonness, notwithstanding that it has been described 
until the subject is hackneyed, notwithstanding that it has become a laughing- 
stock for many, even including poets and novelists, there is probably no heart- 
pain keener than disappointment in love. The shock of it is like a deep stab; 
it not merely tortures, but it instantly sickens; the anguish is much, but the 
sense of helplessness is more ; the lover who is refused feels not unlike the sol- 
dier who is wounded to death. 

This sorrow compares in dignity and terror with the most sublime sorrows 
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of which humanity is capable. The death of a parent or child, though rendered 
more imposing to the spectator by the ceremonies of the sepulchre, does not 
chill the heart more deeply than the death of love. It lasts also; many a hu- 
man being has carried the marks of it for life; and surely duration of effect is 
proof of power. We are serious in making these declarations, strange as they 
may seem to a satirical age. What we have said is strictly true, notwithstand- 
ing the mockery of those who have never loved, or the incredulity of those who, 
having loved, have never lost. But probably only the wretchedly initiated will 
believe. 

Coronado, though selfish, infamous, and atrocious, was so far susceptible of 
affection that he was susceptible of suffering. The simple fact of pallor in that 
hardened face was sufficient proof of torture. 

However, it stood him in hand to recover his self-possession and plead his 
suit. There was too much at stake in this cause for him to let it go without a 
struggle and a vehement one. Although he had seen at once that the girl was 
in earnest, he tried to believe that she was not so, and that he could move her. 

“ My dear cousin!” he implored in a voice that was mellow with agitation, 
“don’t decide against me at once and forever. I must have some hope. Pity 
me,” 

“Ah, Coronado! Why will you?” urged Clara, in great trouble. 

“] must! You must not stop me!” he persisted eagerly. “ My life is in 
it. I love you so that I don’t know how I shalhend if you will not hearken to 
me, I shall be driven to desperation. Why do you turn away from me? Is it 
my fault that I care for you? It is yourown. You are so beautiful!” 

“Coronado, I wish I were very ugly,” murmured Clara, for the moment 
sincere in so wishing. 

“Is there anything you dislike in me? I have been as kind as I knew how 
to be.” 

“itis true, Coronado. You have overwhelmed me with your goodness. I 
could go on my knees to thank you.” 

“ Then—why ?” 

“Ah! why will you force me to say hard things? Don’t you see that it tor- 
tures me to refuse you?” 

“Then why refuse me? Why torture us both?” 

“ Better a little pain now than much through life.” 

“Do you mean to say that you never can——?” He could not finish the 
question, 

“It is so, Coronado, I never could have said it myself. But you have said 
it. JT never shall love you.” 

Once more the man felt a cutting and sickening wound, as of a bullet pene- 
trating a vital part. Unable forthe moment to say another word, he rose and 
walked the room in silence. 

“ Coronado, you don’t know how sorry I am to grieve you so,” cried the girl, 
almost sobbing. “It seems, too, as if I were ungrateful. I can only beg your 
pardon for it, and pray that Heaven will reward you.” 

“Heaven!” he returned impatiently. “You are my heaven. You are the 
only heaven that I know.” 

“Oh, Coronado! Don’t say that. I am a poor, sinful, unworthy creature. 
Perhaps I could not make any one happy long. Believe me, Coronado, I am not 
worthy to be loved as you love me.” 
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“You are!” he said, turning on her passionately and advancing clpse to her. 
“You are worthy of my life-long love, and you shall have it. You shall have it, 
whether you wish it or not. You shall not escape it. I will pursue you with it 
wherever you go and as long as you live.” 

“Oh! You frighten me. Coronado, I beg of you not to talk to me in that 
way. I am afraid of you.” 

“What is the cause of this?” he demanded, hoping to daunt her into sub- 
mission. “There is something in my way. What is it? Who is it?” 

Clara’s paleness turned in an instant to scarlet. 

“Who is it?” he went on, his voice suddenly becoming hoarse with excite- 
ment. “It is some one. Is it this American? This boy of a lieutenant?” 

Clara, trembling with an agitation which was only in part dismay, remained 
speechless. 

“Ts it?” he persisted, attempting to seize her hands and looking her fiercely 
inthe eyes. “Is it?” . 

“ Coronado, stand back!” said Clara. “ Don’t you try to take my hands!” 

She was erect, her eyes flashing, her cheeks spotted with crimson, her ex- 
pression strangely imposing, 

The man’s courage drooped the moment he saw that she had turned at bay. 
He walked to the other side of the room, pressed his temples between his palms 
to quiet their throbbing, and made an effort to recover his self-possession. 
When he returned to her, after nearly a minute of silence, he spoke quite in his 
natural manner. 

“ This must pass for the present,” he said. “I see that it is useless to talk 
to you of it now.” 

**T hope you are not angry with me, Coronado.” 

“ Let it go,” he replied, waving his hand. “1 can’t speak more of it now.” 

She wanted to say, “ Try never to speak of it again;” but she did not dare 
to anger him further, and she remained silent. 

“Shall we go to see the dance ?” he asked. 

“J will, if you wish it.” 

“But you would rather stay alone ?” 

“Tf you please, Coronado.” 

Bowing with an air of profound respect, he went his way alone, glanced at 
the games of the Moquis, and hurried back to camp, meditating as he went. 

What now should be done? He was in a state of fury, full of plottings of 
desperation, swearing to himself that he would show no mercy. Thurstane must 
die at the first opportunity, no matter if his death should kill Clara. And she? 
There he hesitated ; he could not yet decide what to do with her; could not 1e- 
solve to abandon her to the wilderness. 

But to bring about any part of his projects*he must plunge still deeper into 
the untraversed. To him, by the way, as to many others who have had murder 
at heart, it seemed as if the proper time and place for it would never be found. 
Not now, but by and by; not here, but further on. Yes, it must be further on ; 
they must set out as soon as possible for the San Juan country; they must get 
into wilds never traversed by civilized man. , 

To go thither in wagons he had already learned was impossible. The re- 
gion was a mass of mountains and rocky plateaux, almost entirely destitute of 
water and forage, and probably forever impassable by wheels. The vehicles 
must be left here; the whole party must take saddle for the northern desert ; 
and then must come death—or deaths. 
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But while Coronado was thus planning destruction for others, a noiseless, 
patient, and ferocious enmity was setting its ambush for him. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


SHORTLY after the safe arrival of the train at the base of the Moqui bluff, 
and while the repulsed and retreating warriors of Deigadito were still in sight, 
two strange Indians cantered up to the park of wagons. 

They were fine-looking fellows, with high aquiline features, the prominent 
cheek-bones and copper complexion of the red race, and a bold, martial, trooper- 
like expression, which was not without its wild good-humor and gayety. One 
was dressed in a white woollen hunting-shirt belted around the waist, white 
woollen trousers or drawers reaching to the knee, and deerskin leggins and moc- 
casins. The other had the same costume, except that his drawers were brown 
and his hunting-shirt blue, while a blanket of red and black stripes drooped from 
his shoulders to his heels. Their coarse black hair was done up behind in thick 
braids, and kept out of their faces by a broad band around the temples. Each 
had a lance eight or ten feet long in his hand, and a bow and quiver slung at his 
waist-belt. These men were Navajos (Na-va-hos). 

Two jolly and impudent braves were these visitors. They ate, smoked, 
lounged about, cracked jokes, and asked for liquor as independently as if the 
camp were a tavern. Rebuffs only made them grin, and favors only led to fur- 
ther demands. It was hard to say whether they were most wonderful for good- 
nature or impertinence. 

Coronado was civil to them. The Navajos abide or migrate on the south, 
the north, and the west of the Moqui pueblas. He was in a manner within their 
country, and it was still necessary for him to traverse a broad stretch of it, espe- 
cially if he should attempt to reach the San Juan. Besides, he wanted them to 
warn the Apaches out of the neighborhood and thus avert from his head the ven- 
geance of Manga Colorada Accordingly he gave this pair of roystering troop- 
ers a plentiful dinner and a taste of aguardiente. Toward sunset they departed 
in high good-humor, promising to turn back the hoofs of the Apache horses ; 
and when in the morning Coronado saw no Indians on the plain, he joyously 
trusted that his visitors had fulfilled their agreement. 

Somewhere or other, within the next day or two, there was a grand council 
of the two tribes. We know little of it; we can guess that Manga Colorada 
must have made great concessions or splendid promises to the Navajos ; but it 
is only certain that he obtained leave to traverse their country. Having secured 
this privilege, he posted himself fifteen or twenty miles to the southwest of Te- 
gua, behind a butte which was*extensive enough to conceal his wild cavalry, 
even in its grazings. He undoubtedly supposed that, when the train should quit 
its shelter, it would go to the west or to the south. In either case he was ina 
position to fall upon it. 

Did the savage know anything about Coronado? Had he attacked his wag- 
ons without being aware that they belonged to the man who had paid him five 
hundred dollars and sent him to harry Bernalillo? Or had he attacked in full 
knowledge of this fact, because he had been beaten off the southern trail, and 
beiieved that he had been lured thither to be beaten? Had he learned. either 
from Apaches or Navajos, whose hand it was that slew his boy? We can only 
ask these questions. 
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One thing alone is positive: there was a debt of bieod to be paid. An In- 
dian war is often the result of a private vendetta. The brave is bound, not only 
by natural affection and family pride, but still more powerfully by sense of honor 
and by public opinion, to avenge the slaughter of a relative. Whether he wishes 
it or not, and frequently no doubt when he does not wish it, he must black his 
face, sing his death-song, set out alone if need be, encounter labors, hardships, 
and dangers, and never rest until his sanguinary account is settled. The tyran- 
ny of Mrs. Grundy in civilized cities and villages is nothing to the despotism 
which she exercises among those slaves of custom, the red men of the American 
wildernesses. Manga Colorada, bereaved and with blackened face, lay in wait 
for the first step of the emigrants outside of their city of refuge. 

We must return to Coronado. Although Clara’s rejection of his suit left him 
vindictively and desperately eager for a catastrophe of some sort, a week elapsed 
before he dared take his mad plunge into the northern desert. It. was a hun- 
dred miles to the San Juan; the intervening country was a waste of rocks, al- 
most entirely destitute of grass and water; the mules and horses must recruit 
their full strength before they could undertake such a journey. They must not 
only be strong enough to go, but they must have vital force left to return. 

It is astonishing what labors and dangers the man was willing to face in his 
vain search for a spot where he might commit a crime in safety. Such a spot is 
as difficult to discover as the Fountain of Youth or the Terrestrial Paradise. 
More than once Coronado sickened of his seemingly hopeless and ever length- 
ening pilgrimage of sin. Not because it was sinful—he had little or no con- 
science, remember—only because it was perplexing and perilous. 

It was in vain that Thurstane protested against the crazy trip northward. 
Coronado sometimes argued for his plan; said the route improved as it ap- 
proached the river; hoped the party would not be Broken up in this manner; 
declared that he could not spare his dear friend the lieutenant. Another time 
he calmly smoked his cigarito, looked at Thurstane with filmy, expressionless 
eyes, and said, “ Of course you are not ebliged to accompany us.” 

“] have not the least intention of quitting you,” was the rather indignant re- 
ply of the young fellow. 

At this declaration Coronado’s long black eyebrows twitched, and his lips 
curled with the smile of a puma, showing his teeth disagreeably. 

“ My dear lieutenant, that is so like you!” he said. “I own that I expected 
it. Many thanks.” 

Thurstane’s blue-black eyes studied this enigmatic being steadily and almost 
angrily. He could not at all comprehend the fellow’s bland obstinacy and reck- 
lessness. 

“Very well,” he said sullenly. “Let us start on our wild-goose chase. 
What I object to is taking the women with us. As for myself, I am anxious to 
reach the San Juan and get something to report about it.’’ 

“ The ladies will have a day or two of discomfort,” returned Coronado; “but 
you and I will see that they run no danger.” 

Nine days after the arrival of the emigrants at Tegua they set out for the 
San Juan. The wagons were left parked at the base of the butte under the care 
of the Moquis. The expedition was reorganized as follows: On horseback, 
Clara, Coronado, Thurstane, Texas Smith, and four Mexicans; on mules, Mrs. 
Stanley, Glover, the three Indian women, the four soldiers, and the ten drivers 
and muleteers. There were besides eighteen burden mules loaded with provis- 
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ions and other baggage. In all, five women, twenty-two men, and forty-five an- 
imals. 

The Moquis, to whom some stores and small presents were distributed, over- 
flowed with hospitable offices. The chief had a couple of sheep slaughtered for 
the travellers, and scores of women brought little baskets of meal, corn, guavas, 
etc. As the strangers left the pueblo both sexes and all ages gathered on the 
landings, grouped about the stairways and ladders which led down the rampart, 
and followed for some distance along the declivity of the butte, holding out their 
simple offerings and urging acceptance. Auut Maria was more than ever in rap- 
tures with Moquis and women. 

The chief and several others accompanied the cavalcade for eight or ten 
miles in order to set it on the right trail for the river. But not one would vol- 
unteer as a guide; all shook their heads at the suggestion. “ Navajos! Apaches! 
Comanches !” 

They had from the first advised against the expedition, and they now renewed 
their expostulations. Scarcely any grass; no water except at long distances; a 
barren, difficult, dangerous country : such was the meaning of their dumb show. 
On the summit of a lofty bluff which commanded a vast view toward the north, 
they took their leave of the party, struck off in a rapid trot toward the pueblo, 
and never relaxed their speed until they were out of sight. 

The adventurers now had under their eyes a large part of the region which 
they were about to traverse. For several miles the landscape was rolling ; then 
came elevated plateaux rising in successive steps, the most remote being appar- 
ently sixty miles away ; and the colossal scene was bounded by isolated peaks, 
at a distance which could not be estimated with anything like accuracy. Ranges, 
buttes, pinnacles, monumental crags, gullies, shadowy chasms, the beds of per- 
ished rivers, the stony wrecks left by unrecorded deluges, diversified this mon- 
strous, sublime, and savage picture. Only here and there, separated by vast in- 
tervals of barrenness, could be seen minute streaks of verdure. In general the 
landscape was one of inhospitable sterility. It could not be imagined by men 
accustomed only to fertile regions. It seemed to have been taken from some 
planet not yet prepared for human, nor even for beastly habitation. The emo- 
tion which it aroused was not that which usually springs from the contempla- 
tion of the larger aspects of nature. It was not enthusiasm; it was aversion 
and despair. 

Clara gave one look, and then drew her hat over her eyes with a shudder, not 
wishing to see more. Aunt Maria, heroic and constant as she was or tried to 
be, almost lost faith in Coronado and glanced at him suspiciously. Thurstane, 
sitting bolt upright in his saddle, stared straight before him with a grim frown, 
meanwhile thinking of Clara. Coronado’s eyes were filmy and incomprehensi- 
ble; he was planning, querying, fearing, almost trembling ; when he gave the 
word to advance, it was without looking up. There was a general feeling that 
here before them lay a fate which could only be met blindfold. 

Now came a long descent, avoiding precipices and impracticable slopes, 
winding from one stony foot-hill to another, until the party reached what had 
seemed a plain. It was a plain because it was amid mountains ; a plain consist- 
ing of rolls, ridges, ravines, and gullies; a plain with hardly an acre of level 
land. All day they journeyed through its savage interstices and struggled with 
its monstrosities of trap and sandstone. Twice they halted in narrow valleys, 
where a little loam had collected and a little moisture had been retained, afford- 
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ing meagre sustenance to some thin grass and scattered bushes. The animals 
browsed, but there was nothing for them to drink, and all began to suffer with 
thirst. 

It was seven in the evening, and the sun had already gone down behind the 
sullen barrier of a gigantic plateau, when they reached the mouth of the cafion 
which had once contained a river, and discovered by the merest accident that it 
still treasured a shallow pool of stagnant water. The fevered mules plunged in 
headlong and drank greedily; the riders were perforce obliged to slake their 
thirst after them. There was a hastily eaten supper, and then came the only 
luxury or even comfort of the day, the sound and delicious sleep of great weari- 
ness. 

Repose, however, was not for all, inasmuch as Thurstane had reorganized 
his system of guard duty, and seven of the party had to stand sentry. It was 
Coronado’s four, he had chosen to take his watch at the start; there would be 
three nights on this stretch, and the first would be the easiest. He was tired, 
for he had been fourteen hours in the saddle, although the distance covered was 
only forty miles. But much as he craved rest, he kept awake until midnight, 
now walking up and down, and now smoking his eternal cigarito. 

There was a vast deal to remember, to plan, to hope for, to dread, and to 
hate. Once he sat down beside the unconscious Thurstane, and meditated 
shooting him through the head as he lay, and so making an end of that obstacle. 
But he immediately put this idea aside as a frenzy, generated by the fever of 
fatigue and sleeplessness. A dozen times he was assaulted by a lazy or coward- 
ly temptation to give up the chances of the desert, push back to the Bernalillo 
route, leave everything to fortune, and take disappointment meekly if it should 
come. When the noon of night arrived, he had decided upon nothing but to 
blunder ahead by sheer force of momentum, as if he had been a rolling bowlder 
instead of a clever, resolute Garcia Coronado. 

The truth is, that his circumstances were too mighty for him. He had 
launched them, but he could not steer them as he would, and they were carry- 
ing him he knew not whither. At one o’clock he awoke Texas Smith, who was 
now his sergeant of the guard; but instead of enjoining some instant atrocity 
upon him, as he had more than once that night purposed, he merely passed the 
ordinary instructions of the watch ; then, rolling himself in his blankets, he fell 
asleep as quickly and calmly as an infant. 

At daybreak commenced another struggle with the desert. It was still sixty 
miles to the San Juan, over a series of savage sandstone plateaux, said to be en- 
tirely destitute of water. If the animals would not accomplish the distance in 
two days, it seemed as if the party must perish. Coronado went at his work, so 
to speak, head foremost and with his hat over his eyes. Nevertheless, when it 
came to the details of his mad enterprise, he managed them admirably. He was 
energetic, indefatigable, courageous, cheerful. All day he was hurrying the 
cavalcade, and yet watching its ability to endure. His “ Forward, forward,” al- 
ternated with his “ Carefully, carefully.” Now “ Adelaniée,’ and now “Con 
juicio.” 

About two in the afternoon they reached a little nook of sparse grass, which 
the beasts gnawed perfectly bare in half an hour. No water; the horses were 
uselessly jaded in searching for it; beds of trap and gullies of ancient rivers 
were explored in vain; the horrible rocky wilderness was as dry as a bone. 
Meanwhile, the fatigue of scrambling and stumbling thus far had been enormous. 
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It had been necessary to ascend plateau after plateau by sinuous and crumbling 
ledges, which at a distance looked impracticable to goats. More than once, in 
face of some beetling precipice, or on the brink of some gaping chasm, it seemed 
as if the journey had come to an end. Long detours had to be made in order to 
connect points which were only separated by slight intervals. The whole region 
was seamed by the jagged zigzags of cafions worn by rivers which had flowed 
for thousands of years, and then for thousands of years more had been non-ex- 
istent. If, at the commencement of one of these mighty grooves, you took the 
wrong side, you could not regain the trail without returning to the point of error, 
for crossing was impossible. 

A trail there was. It is by this route that the Utes and Payoches of the 
Colorado come to trade with the Moquis or to plunder them. But, as may be 
supposed, it is a journey which is not often made even by savages; and the 
cavalcade, throughout the whole of its desperate push, did not meet a human 
being. Amid the monstrous expanse of uninhabited rock it seemed lost beyond 
assistance, forsaken and cast out by mankind, doomed to a death which was to 
have no spectator. Could you have seen it, you would have chought of a train of 
ants endeavoring to cross a quarry ; and you would have judged that the struggle 
could only end in starvation, or in some swifter destruction. 

The most desperate venture of the travellers was amid the wrecks of an ex- 
tinct volcano. It seemed here as if the genius of fire had striven to outdo the 
grotesque extravagances of the genii of the waters. Crags, towers, and pinna- 
cles of porphyry were mingled with huge convoluted masses of light brown 
trachyte, of tufa either pure white or white veined with crimson, of black and 
gray columnar basalts, of red, orange, green, and black scoria, with adornments 
of obsidian, amygdaloids, rosettes of quartz crystal and opalescent chalcedony. 
A thousand stony needles lifted their ragged points as if to defy the lightning. 
The only vegetation was a spiny cactus, clinging closely to the rocks, wearing 
their grayish and yellowish colors, lending no verdure to the scene, and harmo- 
nizing with its thorny inhospitality. 

As the travellers gazed on this wilderness of scorched summits, glittering in 
the blazing sunlight, and yet drawing from it no life—as stark, still, unsympathiz- 
ing, and cruel as death—they seemed to themselves to be out of the sweet world 
of God, and to be in the power of malignant genii and demons, The imagina- 
tion cannot realize the feeling of depression which comes upon one who finds 
himself imprisoned in such a landscape. Like uttermost pain, or like the ex- 
tremity of despair, it must be felt in order to be known. 

“It seems as if Satan had chosen this land for himself,” was the perfectly 
serious and natural remark of Thurstane. 

Clara shuddered ; the same impression was upon her mind; only she felt it 
more deeply than he. Gentle, somewhat timorous, and very impressionable, she 
was almost overwhelmed by the terrific revelations of a nature which seemed 
to have no pity, or rather seemed full of malignity. Many times that day she 
had prayed in her heart that God would help them. Apparently detached from 
earth, she was seeking nearness to heaven. Her look at this moment was so 
awe-struck and piteous, that the soul of the man who loved her yearned to give 
her courage. 

“Miss Van Diemen, it shall all turn out well,” he said, striking his fist on 
the pommel of his saddle. 

“Oh ! why did we come here?” she groaned. 
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“T ought to have prevented it,” he replied, angry with himself. “ But never 
mind. Don’t be troubled. It shall all be right. 1 pledge my life to bring it all 
to a good end.” 

She gave him a look of gratitude which would have repaid him for immediate 
death. This is not extravagant; in his love for her he did not value himself; 
he had the sublime devotion of immense adoration. 

That night another loamy nook was found, clothed with a little thin grass, 
but waterless. Some of the animals suffered so with thirst that they could not 
graze, and uttered doleful whinneys of distress. As it was the Lieutenant’s tour 
on guard, he had plenty of time to study the chances of the morrow. 

“ Kelly, what do you think of the beasts?” he said to the old soldier who 
acted as his sergeant. 

“One more day will finish them, Leftenant.” 

“We have been fifteen hours in the saddle. We have made about thirty- 
five miles. There are twenty-five miles more to the river. Do you think we 
can crawl through ?” 

“1 should say, Leftenant, we couid just do it.” 

At daybreak the wretched animals resumed their hideous struggle. There 
was a plateau for them to climb at the start, and by the time this labor was ac- 
complished they were staggering with weakness, so that a halt had to be or- 
dered on the windy brink of the acclivity. Thurstane, according to his custom, 
scanned the landscape with his field-glass, and jotted down topographical notes 
in his journal. Suddenly he beckoned to Coronado, quietly put the glass in his 
hands, nodded toward the desert which lay to the rear, and whispered, “ Look.” 

Coronado looked, turned slightly more yellow than his wont, and murmured, 
“ Apaches !” 

“ How far off are they?” 

“ About ten miles,” judged Coronado, still gazing intently. 

“So I should say. How do you know they are Apaches?” 

“Who else would follow us?” asked the Mexican, remembering the son of 
Manga Colorada. 

“It is another race for life,” calmly pronounced Thurstane, facing about 
toward the caravan and making a signal to mount. 
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HEY had been engaged a whole month before anybody knew it—anybody, 
T that is, except Helen’s quiet mouse of a stepmother, who possessed the 
faculty, almost lost among human beings, of keeping silence when she promised. 
There was no special reason for a temporary secrecy, only it pleased them both. 
1 do not think it was an unnatural feeling to wish a little private enjoyment of 
their dream before it became the property of the world at large, to be discussed 
and something of its freshness and sanctity impaired thereby. A whole month 
—the month of January, too, that holds thirty-one complete days—a long time 
for two mortals to possess uninterrupted happiness. Older and sadder people 
than this pair might have said it was as much or more than humanity has a right 
to expect, and I fear that a good many of us do have to spread our bliss very 
thin to make it reach so far. 

But Helen Brevoort accepted her royal gift with the unreasoning confidence 
of nineteen, and Richard Falmore claimed it as a right; a man of thirty is rather 
apt to do so, and further to offend Fate by considering himself injured because 
the boon was not offered sooner. But they had their month—they lived their 
dream ; not one of you so hardened and worldly that you cannot look back and 
picture it from your memory. Never again would there be such a winter seen 
as that which glorified those days—never such music as greeted their ears at 
opera or ball—never such heavenly moments of solitary reflection, or hours like 
those they spent in the shadowy library talking of the future, and marvelling such 
happiness had never before been vouchsafed mortality. It sounds very foolish 
put into printed words, and you and I laugh at them as the exaggerations of ro- 
mance ; unfortunately, we usually laugh with a pain under. 

The month passed, then; it was impossible to keep sharp-eyed relatives out 
of the secret ; of course as soon as they learned it, society in general shared the 
confidence. The matter was settled according to regulation rules, and the two 
had to bear congratulation and comment, and worse still, feel that the bloom of 
mystery was brushed from their treasure. 

Then followed two weeks of pleasurable excitement for Helen, and then the 
first cloud gathered in her sky—and it is easier to take up my chronicle here ; 
happiness is hard to describe or imagine. 

Mrs. Vincent came back from Havana; she had been gone three months, 
and society, in spite of its occupations, had found time to miss her. But society 
approved of her errand, Mrs, Vincent had a dash of Cuban blood jn her veins, 
and some old relative in the troubled island, with a colossal fortune to leave, had 
been ill and demanded a visit. Of course the ancient cat recovered, and would 
probably live long enough to change her will six times yet, but Mrs. Vincent had 
done her duty. The truth was, she had gone from impulse; she was the last 
woman in the world to take any pains to get money, fond as she was of spending 
it. The ancient relative had written piteously of her loneliness, and Mrs. Vincent 
could not resist the plea. To be sure, she had been rewarded by any quantity 
of adulation and pleasure in the gay city; but her motive for going was a good 
one, even if it did spring from impulse instead of principle and a desire to do her 
duty. 

She returned just in time for Mrs, Forsyth’s grand ball, and astonished the 
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whole world by appearing in the rooms so late that any arrival would have been 
an event, and in a dress so marvellous that every woman felt herself look faded 
and dowdy at once. 

Twenty minutes had not elapsed before she was told of Richard Falmore’s 
engagement, and smiled an incredulity whicn she was careful to hide. But the 
news came presently from a quarter which admitted no doubt, and Mrs, Vin- 
cent’s beautiful eyes gained a new lustre and her high spirits waxed higher. 
All the while her blood grew hotter and hotter, till it got up to boiling heat, and 
she felt the keen anger a married flirt is likely to do when she learns that one 
of her victims has slipped through her hands and been artful and bold enough te 
keep her in ignorance to the last.: 

The summer before, Helen had made her début at Newport, met Mrs, Vin- 
cent for a few days, and was regarded by that lady as a pretty piece of still life 
not worth a second thought. But Helen had thought a great deal about her, 
and when in the autumn she met Richard Falmore again at somebody's country- 
house and their acquaintance grew rapidly, she suffered a vague pain and jeal- 
ousy in remembering the gossip she had heard concerning his flirtation with the 
beautiful woman. 

Helen returned late to town, and Mrs. Vincent was gone; after that she found 
no time to think about her, forgot the stories, and would have smiled with blind, 
youthful scorn during the past month at the idea of the lady in any way disturb- 
ing her lovely dream. P 

To-night’s ball was a rather dull affair to Helen, for Falmore was unavoida- 
bly absent. She would have stayed at home if there had been any possible pre- 
text ; but as there was not, she came and danced and smiled and behaved prop- 
erly, wondering all the while why the hours should be so stupid and so long. 

She sat down to rest by her stepmother after a waltz, listening with an ef- 
fort to the talk of a dancing man, sadly out of his element in the conversational 
arena. Mrs. Vincent floated in from the ball-room, surrounded by a little court 
of admirers. Helen had supposed her thousands of blessed leagues away; the 
very sight of her brought a thrill of uneasiness to which she gave no name. 
Mrs, Vincent saw her too, and had already accepted her ré/e. She approached 
Helen, ostensibly to greet some old dowager acquaintance, turned, became con- 
scious of the girl’s presence, and did a bit of pretty cordiality on the instant. 

“I hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Brevoort? I needn’t ask if you 
are well, with that color and those eyes ! ” 

Helen had to accept the white hand so gracefully offered and reply as credit- 
ably as she could; but not being much of an actress yet, she could not help 
showing her surprise at Mrs. Vincent’s manner—that with which she might have 
greeted an old friend. 

“ No, I shall not dance,” Mrs. Vincent was saying, when the odd commotion 
in Helen’s mind would permit her to listen again. “Go away, every one of you. 
I am going to sit down here by Miss Brevoort and rest; remember, I am just 
off a journey and tired to death.” 

Helen was forced to make room for her; the dandies hovered about, the gay 
conversation went On, so wearisome to the girl just then, and though she tried to 
talk, Mrs. Vincent saw plainly that she was bored, and understanding the reason 
—as she had learned Falmore was not there—felt an unreasonable wrath rise in 
her soul against the creature because she dared to miss him. 

“Mr. Dormer came down to Havana with such a glowing account of your 
triumphs that I expect every day an invasion of enthusiastic Cubans,” she said 
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laughingly, apropos to some questions she had been asking about Helen’s win- 
ter. 

Something in the tone or words—she could not have told what—offended the 
girl. She did not like Mrs. Vincent; she did not mean to have any but the 
merest acquaintance with her; and unfortunately she was prompted to flesh her 
maiden sword against the tried lance of this veteran coquette. She made some 
answer that had a sting in it. Mrs. Vincent passed it over. In a few moments 
it happened again, and Mrs, Vincent thought: 

* Little girl, you are taking a dangerous stand! I meant to punish that man ; 
I shali have to include you in the castigation. Why, you’re jealous, you small 
wasp!” 

She smiled more sweetly than ever; confused Helen with pretty speeches ; 
finally took some man’s arm, and swept away like a bright cloud, followed by 
her troop of adorers, 

The next day Richard Falmore did not call; the second was dark and snowy, 
and Mrs. Vincent stood at her window and watched the storm and yielded to the 
bitter, wicked reflections that so often filled up her lonely hours. She was not 
a happy woman, poor soul. She had married a man many years older than her- 
self, and found she had been wedded for her money. He was a cold-blooded old 
frog, devoted to Wall street, and had built up a mammoth fortune ; allowed his 
wife to go her own way, and divided his time between business and pleasures suit- 
able to a coarse nature. So, mad with the disappointment and the loneliness, 
Adelaide Vincent rushed into the world, and for six years her name on either 
side the Atlantic had been the synonyme for everything that was fascinating, ex- 
travagant, and reckless. 

Her coquetries were so general, that she escaped much of the condemnation 
which usually follows such a woman, however courted she may be, and what 
she sought was power, not sentimental romance. She was able to boast to her- 
self that no man had ever dared put his adoration into words, and she delighted 
in keeping her slaves just on the verge between hope and idiocy. 

She had known Richard Falmore for two years now; they had met over 
in Europe, and from that time up to the period when she went to Cuba, he had 
been foremost in her band of adherents. He was more to her than any other 
of the men who addled their brains by her smiles, yet their intimacy had been 
that of two confidential friends rather than an ordinary flirtation, 

He knew more of her real character and feelings than anybody else in the 
world; she could talk freely to him, and he in return had been chivalrous and 
devoted, and deeply under the spell of her witcheries. 

And now he had deceived her; he was as treacherous and mean as the rest 
of his species. Several times that winter he had written her long, pleasant let- 
ters, but never a hint of his engagement—nothing to lead her to suppose that 
he was not eagerly waiting to be at her beck and call when she sliould again 
dawn upon his horizon. She read those letters over this day; she recalled 
Helen Brevoort’s impertinence of the previous night ; and there was a dangerous 
smile on the woman’s face as she laid the correspondence aside. If he had 
trusted her, she would have been foremost, she said to herself, in promoting his 
happiness ; he had dared her power, and now she would see if she was as help- 
less as ordinary women in similar circumstances 

She sat down and wrote him a letter: 

‘I have been back three whole days, and you are the only one of my friends 
who has not come near me. For half an hour I was hurt; for twenty minutes 
I was vexed ; but life is not long enough to waste more time in either emotion. 
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“ My dear Sir Lancelot, why have you not given an old friend the privilege 
of congratulating you on your new-found happiness? It was wicked of you! I 
may not recognize the article from personal experience, but tired and worn as I 
am, I have enough freshness of feeling left to be able to sympathize. 

“ Well, I mean to be generous, and I do nothing by halves, so I shall con- 
gratulate you as heartily as if you had been true to our friendship. You have 
won a great prize—guard it carefully. In the mean time, remember that an old 
friend has at least the claim ot memory. In your idle days, when life was 
empty, you wrote me a score of pretty letters. I have them all, and it is my 
creed that an engaged man should take back such trifles. Will you come and 
receive with them my heartfelt congratulations? In the hope that you may do 
so, if Za del/e permits, I shall stay at home to-night and ‘grin defiance at my 
own shadow ;’ you know existence hasn’t left me much else to do.” 

When an engaged man receives such a letter, if he is wise he makes an ex- 
cuse; but who is wise? Richard Falmore wrote two notes: one to Mrs. Vin- 
cent promising to obey her request; the other, his first white lie, to Helen—a 
forgotten business engagement would prevent his accompanying her to her 
aunt’s reception. 

Mrs. Vincent knew of his promise and meant to force him to break it ; a proper 
bit of malice, she thought, in return for his duplicity in not having confided in 
her. 

When Falmore entered her boudoir that evening, the sight which met his 
eyes was enough to make any masculine head swim. It is as old and stale as 
the first novel to talk about a woman’s beauty; this woman had something 
more potent than that—the dangerous gift of fascination. She came forward to 
meet him, with her long white draperies sweeping in fleecy folds over the floor ; 
some artful combination in the way of sea-green trimmings heightening her 
pallor and giving a deeper light to her great eyes. Every pose was perfect, 
every word what it ought to have been; and Falmore thought what a pity it was 
that such grace and witchery could never be added to the ingenuous loveliness 
of a young girl. 

They talked of all sorts of trifles—her journey—the orange groves—the mar- 
vellous skies—the charms of the tropic island; and Mrs, Vincent talked as only 
an American woman can. By and by she said softly: 

“You are bad and wicked even yet! You've gossipped so fast, I have had 

0 opportunity to say how happy the news I have heard makes me—how heartily 
giad I am.” 

He took her hand and pressed it warmly—a little confused and awkward, as 
a man will be at such times. “ Thank you,” he said; “I want you to know her 
—to like her. I meant to have written, but I have been so busy,” 

“She has already the highest claim to my regard—she is your choice,” re- 
turned Circe, “ For your silence—well, let bygones be bygones!” 

* And you forgive me?” 

“My dear friend, as if I had the right or wish to be angry! The world 
calls mé a coquette—you know me better, I think you might have told me— 
you know I grasp eagerly at any bit of pleasure—I don’t have many—you 
might have given me this—but never mind; I’ll take it now.” 

It was not the words; the voice—the eloquent eyes raised to his—the pale, 
tremulous features, Good gracious, in the face of warning and experience, men 
will be idiots up to the millennium ! 

Presently she pulled a little table toward her, unlocked her writing-desk, and 
took out a package, 
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“T have to give these up,” she said; “my friendship must make its little 
sacrifice.” 

“I hope you don’t mean I am never to write to you any more?” he said 
quickly. 

She shook her head. 

“T am old and sadly wise,” she said; “ when a man marries he gives up his 
old life—it is just and right. My dear friend, indulge in no letters; no young 
wife will permit it without scenes or secret wretchedness.” : 

He began to interrupt; she put up her finger. 

“It is the penalty of marrying a young girl,” she said. ‘We older women 
know that a real friendship is a safeguard toa married man, Oh, Richard, re- 
member her always—never mind if you do make sacrifices—let her be happy! 
When the romance goes, life may look a little bald and bare to you, but never let 
her feel it. She will not look below the exterior; if she sees you cheerful and 
attentive, she will be content—that’s the blessed privilege of unreasoning youth.” 

“T am sure Helen will never be unreasonable,” he said, somewhat disturbed. 

“ You are marrying a child,” she answered. “ You cannot expect blossoms 
and solid fruit both. Toa certain extent your life must be solitary—you will 
find that out; she is a girl, and will live in the interests suited to her age. It is 
right, and you must be satisfied with knowing that you have the love of a pure, 
fresh heart. She may not be able to understand or sympathize with the feelings 
of a man of your age; but put that by, live for her, and gain your reward in the 
} sight of her peace.” 

Richard Falmore could not have told how, but those words, and many similar 
ones she uttered, opened his eyes for the first time to the fact that Helen was 
very youthful in thought and opinions—exacting and unreasonable as youth usu- 
ally is; and the reflection was not pleasant. It was not agreeable either to re- 
gard the future where he was personally concerned, as Mrs. Vincent painted it. 
Altogether, when the interview ended, his prospects looked much less bright 
than they had done during the past weeks. Life had before seemed to find an 
anchor—an aim; now the solitude and emptiness of the old days menaced the 
future, and left him irritated and disheartened. 

She read him like a book; glided back to pleasanter themes ; talked of her 
own ambition for him—the need there was in this country for men of culture 
and mind devoting themselves toa public career. But she showed plainly she 
did not now expect or wish him to fulfil her former hopes, He asked why, and 
persisted till she gave the reason—very gently—but the cruelest barb of all she 
now planted in his soul. Such a career would separate him from the wile he 
had chosen; she was too young to sympathize, and would therefore be jealous 
even of his ambition, Richard combated and argued, but nevertheless the 





doubt was sent home, and grew as rapidly as only such poisonous fancies can do, 

The days and weeks got by; I might fill a volume with their details, but 
they could make the inevitable result no clearer. 

Helen was wilful and jealous ; Falmore wrong-headed and obstinate as only 
aman can be; and the time came when quarrels were frequent between them, and 
helped to wear the bloom rapidly off their romance. Let me do Mrs. Vincent 
justice, She did not think how wickedly she was acting—people seldom do, 
She meant at first only to punish Falmore a little; Helen's conduct angered her, 
and she wanted to punish her too; but after a while she grew sorry for Falmore’s 
distress, forgot that she had any share in it, and pitied him heartily for having 





made a great mistake, She showed that she pitied him, and though he went 
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nearly mad at this, he could not relinquish the sort of bitter pleasure he found 
in it, Making a man believe nobody else really understands and appreciates 
him, is a trap wherewith an artful woman shall catch the oldest and wisest Sol- 
omon of modern days, be he as wily a diplomatist as Bismarck or as enthusias- 
tic a churchman as Pusey himself, 

Besides the quarrels between the lovers, several of those unforeseen mis- 
chances wherewith Fate likes to torment us when she makes up her mind to be 
cruel, helped to widen the breach that separated them, Once Helen wrote to 
ask him to walk with her; a careless servant omitted to take her letter, and 
while she sat at her window waiting, he drove past with Mrs, Vincent, She was 
too proud to ask an explanation—-believed he had deliberately intended to out 
rage her; and from that time her anger rapidly mastered every better emotion, 

She took to flirting, and made the mistakes therein young girls usually do; 
and whether Falmore happened to be amused or angry at her performances, they 
aided equally in widening the gap, 

There came a very bitter hour to Richard; he felt that he had given his 
heart to a soulless doll, who cared more for the gratification of her vanity than 
anything else, Helen was quick to discover that he regarded her as a child, to 
be petted, trained, schooled, and she resented it with hot passion, She knew 
what, in his blind man's arrogance, he failed to discover; love had sudcenly de- 
veloped her into womanhood ; the careless, blossom-like season of her girlish 
years was gone forever, 

Relations helped on the mischief—they invariably do in such cases, They 
pitied Helen one day and blamed her the next, till at last the fiery temper which 
until lately she had never accused herself of possessing, flamed up, and she 
proved to them that she would endure neither sympathy nor interference, So 
they took out their commiseration and condemnation in looks, and drove her so 
nearly mad that she used to wish the race of kindred an extinct species, 

Lent was very early that season, and after its austerities brightened into the 
rejoicings of Easter, Mrs, Doshamer gave the last ball of the season, 

It was late when Helen entered the rooms; she had detained her stepmother 
hy one pretext or another, and was several times on the point of declaring that 
she would not go; but destiny had still another blow to deal her undisciplined 
soul, and some impulse stronger than she could resist forced her out, 

The first sight which met her eyes in the dancing-saloon was Falmore and 
Mrs, Vincent whirling down the room to the music of a waltz, which a few 
months before Helen and her lover had decided they were always to dance to- 
wether, Ina more reasonable frame of mind she might have remembered— 
what was really the truth--that Falmore was not actually to blame; but to her 
morbid feelings it appeared a fresh insult, Mrs, Vincent had said with her easy 
audacity 

“This waltz is mine; dz de//e is not here yet, so I can claim the privilege of 
friendship and ask for it,” 

As Falmore led her to a seat he saw Helen sitting ata little distance, He 
hurried toward her and received only petulant replies in answer to his greet- 
ings, 

* Please remember I have light gloves on,” she said rather rudely as he took 
her hand, 

He had meant to explain how it chanced that he had profaned their waltz; 
but now he was angry in his turn, and remained obstinately silent, 
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“ May I have this galop ?” he asked, after making a little effort to talk pleas- 
antly, 

“I'm sorry,” she replied; “I have just promised it to Charley Ames—here 
he comes now,” 

She rose, took the young fellow’s arm, and swept away with a careless nod 
to Falmore, beginning at once a lively conversation with her companion that was 
gall and bitterness to Richard just then, 

“What, deserted and alone? Don't look so gloomy; children will be chil- 
dren! I have told you twenty times she means nothing by her attempts at flir- 
tation,” 

Mrs, Vincent slipped her hand through his arm as she epoke. 

“You are quite mistaken,” said he stiffly. 

“Tam very glad of it; but if you are cross don't scold poor, unoffending the, 
I'm tired ; let’s go over into the little room across the hall,” 

He led her away in silence to the half-lighted apartment, which chanced to be 
empty, and they sat down, Falmore was wretched and did not hesitate to com- 
plain, She pitied and soothed him; made excuses for Helen, and added to his 
irritation, He told her how truly he had loved this child, and how plainly she 
showed that she was not even capable of appreciating the gift offered to her, 

“When she grows older she, may learn better what it is worth,” Mrs, Vin- 
cent sald, 

“| have ceased to nope it,” he replied wearily, “I have done all I can,” 

“You must be patient,” 

“T have been,” he interrupted, and his man's arrogance made him believe he 
was speaking the truth, “She cares nothing for my wishes or opinions; yet I 
think itis something when a man of my age says to a girl of hers, T love you,” 

“My poor friend!” murmured Mrs, Vincent, and tears of real sympathy 
gathered in her eyes, 

Half to hide his emotion, half in idle gallantry, he raised her hand to his lips, 
A sound at the door made them both look up, Helen Brevoort was standing 
there gazing full in their faces, with an expression Falmore was never likely to 
forget, 

Mrs, Vincent laughed outright, really attaching no importance to the scene, 
saying as she passed Helen; “Come and console your inconsolable, 1 must go 
and dance,” 

Helen did not answer; she walked on into the room, atill gazing fixedly at 
her lover with those cruel eyes, which had neither softness nor mercy left in 
them, He rose mechanically; she thought he meant to leave her without a word, 

“One moment,” she said ina voice so hard and stern that it did not sound 
like hers, T will not detain you long, and it is for the last time,” 

“Helen!” he exclaimed, half in anger, half in astonishment, “ What is the 
matter—-have you quite lost your reason ?" 

“No; I have found it,” she cried with a bitter laugh, sad to hear in one of 
herage, “I have found it! Just a word, and then you may go back to that vile 
woman who fs a fit associate for a man like you,” 

“Helen!” 

“Stop! Don’t you speak—it’s my turn now, and I will finish, I have 
known for a good while that you were false. I have been patient; your own 
lips, your own act, have set the seal to my doubts,” 

“You are going too far,” he said harshly. “I have borne a great deal from 
your impossible temper, but there are limits to my endurance.” 
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“There are none to your treachery,” she answered. “I'll not waste words 
Take this back!” 

She wrenched from her finger the sparkling brilliant he had placed there as 
a sign of their betrothal, flung it on the floor at his feet, saying in a low, dread- 
ful tone: “I have done with you! Don’t ever dare to speak to me—to look in 


my face!” 

“ Helen!” he cried again, this time in sharp agony, because he realized now 
what she was to him. 

“Don’t take my name on your lips,” she said. “ We are strangers.” 

“What have I done—what does this mean?” 

“Will you stoop to duplicity after what I heard and saw?” she broke off with 
a shudder. “Oh, you are capable of anything; but you cannot deceive me 
now !” 

“Let me explain.” 

“Let you tell more falsehoods, you mean. No, I have had enough. I am 
weary of them. Why should you try to deceive me? I am nothing to you.” 

“T love you, Helen,” he groaned. 

She moved forward a step, her hands clenched themselves, her cold white 


passion was fearful to watch. 
“If I were a man,” she whispered, “I’d kill you where you stand. Don’t in- 


sult me again, or if there’s one of your sex in yonder room with honor enough 


in his soul to avenge a helpless woman, I’ll call him here!” 


By this time Falmore was as angry as she, and the stubborn obstinacy which 


was one of his worst traits, asserted itself. 

“Tf lifting my finger if speaking one syllable would right me in your eyes, 
I’d neither stir nor speak. You have outraged me beyond what any man ought 
to bear. I will never forgive you.” 

“ Forgive me?” she repeated. “To dare do it would be the most unpardon- 
able insult of all. You pretended to love me; what end of your own you hoped 
to serve I can guess now. You thought me a child to be coaxed into good- 
nature—to be kept blind—to serve as a shield between you and your infamous 


love.” 
“Go on,” he said, “I wouldn’t stop you if my fate for eternity was con- 


cerned,” 

“You made a mistake. I am not a child. I am a woman, strong to feel, 
strong to resent, and I would be strong to revenge, only I should scorn to seek 
it against a man so base and degraded as you.” 

“I wouldn’t try to stop you,” he said again in the same steely voice, “ not 
if heaven would open to me for the speaking a word.” 

* Easy to assume that tone when you perceive I am no longer to be duped,” 
she cried, “I have done now. Go your ways; they shall never cross mine 
again. Take with you my hatred and contempt. Take with you the conscious- 
ness that you have blighted a woman’s soul. God shall deal with you for that. 
It’s not grief—don’t think it. I’ve no broken heart to mourn over, but you have 
destroyed my faith in humanity; you have placed me face to face with wicked- 
ness such as I never dreamed of, and God will punish you for the work.” 

Before he could move or speak again, she was gone. He stood there a few 
moments in the pleasant gloom, while the echo of the merry music surged through 
the room and her terrible words seemed still ringing in his ear. The last of his 
youth had been wrenched from him with a sudden shock, and he was stranded 
without warning on a bleak, desolate middle age. He had loved ‘this child so 
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truly, had thought her everything noble and pure, and she showed now a fiend- 
ish Medusa exulting in the pain she had wrought. She had dared to believe 
him false; if she had loved him, no evidence, not even that of her own senses, 
could have shaken her faith. 

He remembered there was a private staircase by which he could reach the 
dressing-room without meeting the crowd. He hurried away, so utterly crushed 
by the desolation which had ruined his last hope, that there was no longer place 
even for anger in his soul. 

Up to the last Helen supported her ré/e,; never had she looked so hand- 
some, never been so gay. She snatched a leaf from Mrs. Vincent’s book and 
beat her at her own art. All the while there was a mad thought in her mind 
that it was the end; nothing could come after—not life itself could support this 
agony. 

The next day came, and at noon a letter was handed Helen; it was from Fal- 
more. Her first impulse was to tear it unread, but she broke the seal. 

“Tam on the steamer bound for Europe; be content. I have written to 
your relatives that you broke our engagement. 1 could not allow your pride to 
suffer by any hints that it was my doing. Takeyour life free from me. In this 
world we shall never meet again, and | think Heaven will be merciful enough to 
keep us worlds apart in the hereafter.” ’ 

Helen remained a few weeks longer in town; then it was almost the first of 
May, and she persuaded her stepmother to go up to their quiet place in the 
country. She had borne her despair and made no sign; allowed her relatives 
to comment and upbraid; gone about among her acquaintances with a smiling 
face which told no tales; but her strength was at an end. She must have soli- 
tude ; she could act a part no longer ; she would not stay where cruel eyes could 
search her face and show by their glance that they read her secret. 

Mrs. Brevoort was an invaluable companion at such a time; she let Helen 
alone; she had just sense enough to do that. Her delicate health gave her oc- 
cupation of which she never wearied. Her medicine bottles were legion; she 
weighed her food ina tiny pair of scales, rose, ate, walked by rule, and had so 
dwarfed her naturally small mind, that she was quite content with her existence. 
She had neither leisure nor inclination to attend to Helen. She loved the girl; 
was rather glad to learn that the engagement had been broken, becausé now she 
should not be left alone. 

Often afterward Helen Brevoort wondered how she lived through that sum- 
mer without going wholly mad or ending her life by the crowning act of a cow- 
ard, : 

The very brightness and beauty of the season was an added pain—every 
sight and sound of nature inexpressible torture. She had no hope here, no faith 
at times in the hereafter, Either the merciful Father was in her distorted vision 
a cruel, merciless abstraction, or she sank passively into the black horrors of Cal- 
vinism and believed that she was working out a predestined curse. 

However strong words I might employ to describe the state of her mind, 
however exaggerated the language might appear, it would faintly express a tithe 
of her suffering. I can only say, thank God there are some happy souls who 
cannot comprehend, God be merciful to those who from experience are able so 
to do. 

It could do no good to any human being to record the suffering of those days 
and weeks ; I shall pass on to the period when a change came. 

Early in the autumn Mrs, Brevoort was seized with a really serious illness, 
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and Helen was forced out of her selfish solitude, She did not attempt to evade 
her duties; night and day she was at her post, But at first the task was weari- 
some ; after that she fulfilled it in a sort of martyr-like spirit, which was just as 
morbid and wrong, 

But the hour cdme in which she saw the sufferer face to face with death, as 
they both believed, and the patience and courage displayed by this weak woman, 
whom she had always regarded with a sort of affectionate contempt, broke the 
cloud which obscured her soul, She understood for the first time that in allow. 
ing her sorrow to become a tyrant, she was distorting existence for ail eternity, 

Mrs, Drevoort recovered, and by the day she could leave her room Helen was 
like another being, I do not mean that she ceased to suffer, or that she rushed 
into saintly perfection, Lut she tried hard to forget herself, to aceept her bur. 
then as a discipline out of which good might come, and ceased to dwell with bit. 
terness upon the wrongs she had endured, She had advanced a great step; 
when any human belng makes such an effort, he is helped, Helen knew that the 
brightness could never come back to her life, but she learned that it was not at 
an end, and courageously accepted her position, 

The weeks passed on to November, and then her good resolutions received 
an unexpected shock, She heard from some chance visitor that Mrs, Vincent 
wis staying In the neighborhood, and she had a hard struggle not to Insist upon 
her stepmothers golng away at once, 

It was only the day after that she stood at the entrance to the grounds, just 
returned from a walk, Defore her was a steep hill; she saw a party of eques 
trians riding down, one lady in advance, galloping recklessly forward and wave 
Ing her hand back to her companions in a mocking challenge, 

On dashed the horse; a moment more, and it was evident the rider had lot 
control of him, The men of the party saw it too and hurried on, but could not 
overtake the frightened beast, On they cameenearer-nearer! Just atthe loot 
of the hill the horse stumbled and flung his rider over his head, She fell heavily 
to the ground and lay quite still, only a few feet from the frightened girl, 

After the first Instant of horror, Helen rushed forward and bent over the 
prostrate form, She was looking In the face of the woman who had helped to 
break her heart, and the face was that of the dead, 

When the party reached the spot, Helen had raised the drooping head and 
wis supporting iton her knees, She knew most of the group, and alter the first 
terror-stricken exclamations, some one said; 

“What is to be done—is she dead?” 

“No,” Helen answered, “Carry her to our house—go for a doctor some- 
body, at once,” 

They carried the unfortunate creature up to the dwelling; she was laid on 
abed—everything done that could be; then Helen went to inform her stepmother, 
Mrs, Brevoort had learned of the accident and was dreadfully frightened; but 
Helen could always soothe her, and presently nervousness was forgotten in other 
sensations, when she was startled by her daughter's answer to one question, 

“Is it anybody we know?” 

“Ttis Mrs, Vincent,” Helen replied, 

“Oh, what will you do?” moaned her stepmother, 
returned Helen; “at least I am human, mother.” 


” 


* Take care of her, 
The doctor arrived, and with him a famous surgeon, who happened to be vis- 
ng at his house. Mrs. Vincent was dreadfully bruised—one arm broken; but 


iti 
if there proved to be no internal injury, she would recover. 
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So Helen's task began, The utmost watchfulness was needed to guard 
against fever, and no nurse could be procured whom the physicians were willing 
to trust, Helen assumed the duty; it was too clear to be mistaken, nor did she 
wish to avoid it, 

Late in the evening Mrs, Vincent came to her senses, and found Helen sit- 
ting by her bed, It was some time before she could remember what had hap- 
pened; then she grew so excited that Helen became alarmed, 

*T can't stay here,” Mrs, Vincent said wildly; “1 remember youyou hate 
me~1I always wondered why.” 

“T's a question of getting well now,” Helen answered, “ You are in good 
hands-we shall bring you through nicely; only you must be quiet and obey the 
doctor,” 

Alter some soothing potion Mrs, Vincent dropped off into an uneasy sleep, 
holding fast to Helen's hand, waking olten with a start, babbling unconnectedly, 
but always calmed by Helen's voice, 

That odd companionship lasted for a fortnight. Mr, Vincent was absent in 
europe, and there was no relative to come and share Helen's vigils, ‘The time 
came when the sufferer was out of danger—could sit up-talke-be read to; and 
it was impossible for two women to be thrown together in a situation of such ine 
timacy without becoming well acqualnted, Mrs, Vincent learned to understand 
and appreciate Helen, and In her turn Helen so far got the better of her ran- 
corous feelings, that she admitted to herself the woman was not the wicked siren 
she had believed her, and had probably been In a great measure unconscious of 
the fearful evil she had wrought, 

Mra, Vincent had only heard that Falmore was gone, and the engagement 
supposed to be broken, ‘Troubles connected with her married life had oceupled 
her all the spring, and she had scarcely remembered elther Helen or Richard 
certainly never connected the Incident of the ball with thelr rupture, 

The confinement of that sick-room gave her more leisure for reflection than 
she had found In years, and as Helen's character unfolded to her keen percep. 
tions, she perceived the changes in her, and knew how terribly she had suffered 
from that broken engagement, She saw, too, how wrong her own conduct had 
been, and, true to her habit of doing nothing by halves, was determined before 
she went away to get at the truth, and learn ifthe harm was irremediable, 

There was confidence between them on every subject but one—Richard Fal- 
more's name had never been mentioned, In her weakness, Mrs, Vincent talked 
more freely of herself than she had ever done to any human creature, and Helen 
pitied her sorrows till she learned to love her, as we do those whom we are al- 
lowed to aid, It was the last night they were to spend together, Mrs, Vincent 
was well enough to go back to town, and the next morning was to start. 

* Don't leave me yet,” she said, after Mrs, BDrevoort had been in to speak a 
few cheerful words, and Helen had made a move to go away herself, “1 can't 
sleep; put the light out; let’s sit a while in this lovely moonlight.” 

Helen obeyed her in silence, 

“Come here,” Mrs, Vincent said suddenly, and as Helen approached her 
she drew her into a seat by her side, “ You've been very good to me,” she 
went on; “1 don’t try to thank you-—” 

“Of course not,” Helen interrupted; “ there's no need,” 

“ You've taught me a great deal,” continued Mrs. Vincent, pursuing her own 
train of thought. ‘ How changed you are from last winter. I thought you like 
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all other girls! You used to vex me too by your petulance—you did not like 
me—truth now!” 

“ No,” Helen said simply. 

“ Will you tell me why?” 

“It would do no good; I like you now.” 

“ Not unless you are frank with me—I choose that as the proof. Helen, 
may I ask you a question ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, trying hard to make her voice calm. 

“ Why did you and Richard Falmore quarrel ?” 

“ That question I cannot answer—you have no right 

“Stop, Helen, don’t make me feel impertinent—l’m not brave nowadays. 
Let me talk about him!” 

“ He is nothing to me—not even an acquaintance; why should I?” 

“The man a woman has loved must always count for something in her 
memory,” returned Mrs. Vincent. “ Richard Falmore was better than most of 
his sex. I think his obstinacy was his worst fault.” 

Helen felt herself growing angry; her old belief of the woman’s duplicity 
came back for an instant. 

“T don’t want to hear any more,” she said. 

“ But you must! Helen, lying here these weeks, I have gone over my whole 
life—oh the poor wreck! I believe I counted for something in your trouble— 
you must let me clear myself.” 

“ You.shall do so,” Helen replied in a rather hard tone. 

Mrs. Vincent told the entire story of her friendship with Falmore—even to 
her angry feelings on learning that he had kept his engagement a secret. She 
did not spare herself in the least, but it was plain enough she had been far from 
deliberately planning a wrong action by either of the lovers. She told Helen 
how her wilfulness had vexed Falmore into an effort to punish her; how she 
herself had been angry, and sought to teach the girl that she was not to be stung 
with impunity. 

“ Now what made the final break ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ He did not love me—he thought me a child—reason enough,” Helen an- 
swered. ‘J was a woman, and I resented his conduct; you would have done 
so too,” 

“ But the final cause ?” 


“ T wouldn't ask that,” Helen cried irritably. “I have ceased to blame you; 
I can believe it was idle coquetry on your part——” 


ee 


“ Then I was to blame! 

Helen had said more than she intended, and tried to go back from her words. 

“You mustn’t do that,” urged her companion. You don’t want to be cruel 
tome! Helen, tell me the truth--I implore you on my knees.” 

She threw herself on the floor, hiding her face in her companion’s dress, and 
sobbed uncontrollably. It was useless to persuade—to argue ; she would have 
the truth and at last, fearful that the hysterical excitement might do her harm, 
Helen spoke: 

“Do you remember when T came into the room the night of the ball ?” 

“Yes; you were vexed at finding us there.” 

“ Mrs. Vincent, I heard what he said ” 

“Ves; he complained of you; it was weak and wrong, and I was wicked to 
let him, Go on—you shall tell me—lI’ll never stir till you do!” 
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“ Then, if you will make me speak! I heard what he said to you—I saw 
him kiss your hand.” 

“ A bit of silly gallantry-——” 

“Stop, Adelaide! I say, I have ceased to blame you. I don’t believe he 
ever spoke so before, or that you would have allowed it again. Oh remember 
what he said; don’t make me go on!” 

Mrs. Vincent struggled to recollect the conversation ; the whole truth flashed 
suddenly upon her. 

“Now I remember. Oh my poor girl! You heard his last words only! 
Helen, before God, I swear this was what he said: ‘I think it is something 
when a man of my age says toa girl of hers, I love you.’ Then I cried out in 
great pity for his distress ; he kissed my hand; I saw you and ran away.” 

Helen’s face was buried in her hands; Mrs. Vincent drew them away, call- 
ing: “ Do you believe me?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “ freely, fully.” 

“ Then it is not too late sd 

“ Far too late,” she broke in. “ Richard Falmore wanted to marry a child, 
somebody who would be his slave,his pet! I ama woman, strong to feel, to 
resent; he never loved me as I really am.” 

Mrs. Vincent did not argue further. They talked for a long time still, and 
when they separated there was no cloud between them. 

That night before she slept Mrs. Vincent wrote a long letter to Richard Fal- 
more, and the next morning took her departure. 

After she went away the weeks passed quietly with Helen. It was much to 
know that at least she had no reason to feel contempt for the man she had 
loved ; it took the last bitterness out of her heart. 

The lovely autumn days drifted on almost to winter. Mrs Brevoort began 
to weary for town, and it was decided that they should return, 

Through the beauty of a late sunset, Helen went out for a parting ramble 
among the hills. She sat down to rest on an eminence above the house, and 
watch the last glories of the floating clouds fade into the gray of evening. 

A step disturbed her revery, a voice called her name; she turned—Richard 
Falmore stood before her. 

“ Helen,” he cried, “I have come back. I know everything now! At least 
I want your forgiveness.” She could not move ; she could feel how deathly pale 
her face was, but she steadied her voice to answer, “ You have it; be generous 
in your turn.” 

“TI have nothing to forgive,” he said eagerly. “I was a blind, arrogant 
idiot; 1 see more clearly now! Even before I received Mrs. Vincent’s letter, I 
had learned to regard my conduct in its true light.” 

“ Let us both remember the lesson,” she said faintly. 

“Is that all? Helen, don’t break my heart, much as I deserve it! I bring 
it to you again, I ask you to bless my life by sharing it! Be my wife—nota 
child to be tutored; a true, faithful woman, more than my equal in all that is 
pure and noble.” 

He was holding her hands, his eyes were gazing into her own ; he read there 
the assurance she had no strength to speak. 

The crimson radiance died out in the western sky, the pale moon rose 
through the fleecy clouds. Hand in hand they turned away to enter upon the 
new life, wise enough now to guard sacredly the happiness which had been a 


second time offered. 
FRANK Lee BENEDICT, 





THE REALITY OF MEDICINE. 


entitled the Romance of Medicine, and he has the advantage of a good 
taking title, one, too, justified by the article itself. 

Medicine has always been a favorite theme for pasquinade writers and small 
wits, and even philosophers and men of mind have found pleasure in the utter- 
ance of smart-sounding nothings like Voltaire’s oft-quoted remark that “ physi- 
cians poured medicines, of which they knew nothing, into people of whom they 
knew little, for diseases of which they knew less.” It perhaps might be well said 
that such philosophers wrote flippantly upon subjects of which they were utterly 
ignorant, for people to read whom they supposed to be as ignorant as them- 


A RECENT writer in an English magazine has published a pleasant article 


selves. 

That satirists and play-writers should attempt to find fun in the eccentricities 
of physicians, is not to be wondered at nor complained of by any one; when 
John Brougham good-naturedly imitated the genial presence of the late Dr. John 
W. Francis, at a defunct Broadway theatre, the broad-flapped, collarless coat 
and white neckerchief gave offence to no one, But the utter want of recognition 
of the value of a class of men whose labors are philanthropic in their character, 
scientific in their aim, and laborious and dangerous in their execution, is won- 
derful. Even among the best of men—best in the sense of education and gen- 
eral knowledge, ordinary judgment, and conscientious rectitude, to say nothing 
of those claiming to be best because rich or fashionable—even among these the 
woful ignorance of what constitutes a good physician, their want of appreci- 
ation of merit, as evinced by their choice of a physician for themselves or fami- 
ly, the equal faith they put in the seventh son of a seventh son, a blacksmith 
bone-setter, or any German or outlandish foreign schoolmaster turned doctor, is 
in the highest degree offensive, It is a little more satisfactory, but also belittling 
to one’s amour propre, to consider the reasons why the doctor is so esteemed by 
his patients. No one of them can properly judge his merits, and he is compelled 
to see himself lauded to the skies and grateful tributes of various kinds paid to 
him for the successful issue of a case in which he did not and could not exer- 
cise the slightest skill—nature being entitled to the sole credit; while another 
case in which the result was due, as he thinks, solely to his fortunate diagnosis 
(where any one else almost would have made a very different one), to his happy 
administration of medicines, the result of unusual previous experience which few 
if any possess in that disease, to his careful watching and thoughtful interest, 
which left him neither proper hours for food nor sleep—this was unnoticed, and 
his science, skill, and care utterly disregarded. Unrecognized ability and over- 
estimation in particular cases are the Scylla and Charybdis upon which every 
medical man’s self-esteem is wrecked. While one looks upon his skill as little 
less than superhuman, the other sees no reason for astonishment that the person 
doomed to death was raised to life. “ Why, I sent for him for that very purpose, 
What is a doctor for unless to cure diseases that ordinary people can’t.” 

Then, among the better informed, there is an objection urged of some plausi- 
bility, viz.: that doctors not only disagree, but that the medicines of to-day are in 


no respect the medicines of yesterday, a century or ten centuries ago ; in fact, that 
they are in some respects the exact opposite. And they argue from this that 
there is no science of medicine, but that faith in it is a superstition and its 
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practice is folly and deception, and consequently its professors were either self- 
deceived, or charlatans and swindlers. 

It is undoubtedly true that not a few of the practitioners of medicine through- 
out the country—and perhaps some who make quite fair application of medicinal 
agents for the alleviation of diseases—are quite ignorant of its remote history and 
its growth from the past to the present time. Such men, perhaps, would be as 
much astonished as would be any lay reader of some bibliomaniac’s collection of 
past medical writings, if he was informed that medicine as practised to-day 
by the best men of Christendom, is nothing new, but really and actually the 
same system practised centuries ago; that the medicaments given to-day are 
the same medicaments given centuries ago, and differ now from those of 
the past no more than the men who swallow them differ in looks, as they walk 
the streets or live in their houses; than the houses and furniture differ, than 
their languages differ, than their occupations, habits, manners, tastes, etc., are 
dissimilar. The world has improved, and with its general improvement the sci- 
ence of medicine has not stood still, but has added fact to fact and discovery to 
discovery, till now the amount of positive knowledge is something wonderful, 
If Hippocrates should revisit the world after a sleep in the grave of some 
two thousand years, unquestionably he would not recognize the practice of to- 
day as the same which he recorded and vitalized B, C. 460; but he would 
be astonished to trace the gradual growth from the past to the present—not 
the entire change of theory, practice, and medicaments which would at first 
appear. Growth and not change has been the order, The most desirable alter- 
ation is to be noted in the medicaments used, Originally, all nature was called 
upon to furnish curatives for disease, and more especially was faith given to the 
secretions and excrements of various animals, birds, insects, etc. ‘The more dis- 
gusting were these, the more difficult to obtain, the more virtue was often ascribed 
to them; but as one substance was substituted for another, as that proved unat- 
tainable, their equivalent values were learned, and the first step was to eliminate 
many as inert and to recognize the general characteristics of others. The burnt 
bones and horns of various animals were found to have the same general quali- 
ties ; the dried flesh, entrails, brains, the dung and urine of animals of various 
kinds were generalized, and ‘the diseases to which they were applicable became 
recognized. Ages rolled on, and one by one the active principles of these dis- 
gusting medicines were discovered. The virtue of calcined bones was found 
due to their alkalies, and chemistry first made crude sodas, potash, ammonia, 
etc., to be centuries later purified, sublimed, softened, combined with other min- 
eral and vegetable substances, till to-day we have a newness almost without nov- 
elty. Crude brains find a substitute in phosphorus ; almost yesterday burnt 
sponges ceased to be medicinally given, for its virtues were found to be owing 
to the mineral iodine; hartshorn was found to be ammonia; Hippocrates 
gave lard for consumption, and an ointment of burnt sponge and lard for 
freckles; codliver oil and iodine are to-day identical substitutes for these; of 
all the numerous insects that furnished curative ingredients, none remain in use 
except the Spanish fly (cantharides), and the cochineal bug, the latter for dyeing, 

Immense draughts of teas and decoctions of crude barks have had their 
quaiities discovered, and analytical chemistry has isolated the efficacious ingre- 
dients from the inert. All the useful qualities of a hundred-pound bundle of Pe- 
ruvian bark is now stored in a small vial, and what is true of this is equally true 
of hundreds of other medicinal agents, This not only reduces the bulk, but 
separates the various ingredients, some of which nauseate the stomach and 
others have undesirable qualities. Thus in the crude opium there is an astrin- 
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gent quality combined with a narcotic. By chemical process we obtain morphia, 
which has no astringent character, and can thus be used where anything of a 
binding nature is undesirable. Another element is extracted in codea, which, 
less powerful perhaps than a minute subdivision of morphia, causes less subse- 
quent cerebral trouble, and so on. 

Doctors are supposed to differ because they prescribe different remedies. 
The vulgar mind is very much impressed by this difference. Sometimes indeed 
it does exist. It would be truly strange if in medicine there were perfect harmo- 
ny of opinion, when there is so much diversity of opinion in matters of religion, 
politics, ethics, and the like. Men judge very diversely of the number of a flock 
of sheep, a drove of cattle, a political procession, and is it strange that they have 
different opinions respecting the hidden diseases of the human frame? How va- 
riously people predict the weather of to-morrow, or the day after, or the coming 
evening! This you do not call strange, but you consider the science of medi- 
cine as a piece of charlatanry because doctors differ respecting the nature of 
some disease, only the first symptoms of its coming being yet manifest, or prog- 
nosticate differently respecting the future of a malady that has a long and uncer- 
tain course before it! 

More wonderful still is it that doctors differ in their treatment and medicines ; 
and here the old adage “ That a little learning is a dangerous thing” is marked- 
ly to be seen. The diversity of treatment is often quite imaginary, for the appa- 
rently discordant physicians are really acting harmoniously, if the end is con- 
sidered. A person has a burning fever. In the aim to allay this symptom one 
man abstracts blood generally from the system; another locally by leeches or 
cups; another reduces the circulation (and the fever) by active cathartics ; one 
diverts the circulation to the surface by hot baths of water or vapor; another 
accomplishes the same result by derivatives of aconite, whiskey-punch, hot teas, 
nitre, etc. These and various other means all eventuate in the desired result of 
allaying the active fever. 

Now there are fashions in medicine as in everything else. Our fathers 
were bled frequently for most acute diseases, and yet lived as long as we who 
prefer some later fashion. A doctor would no more bleed his patient to-day 
than his patient would wear the dresses and hats (7. e. gowns and bonnets) down 
Broadway which her frequently-bled mother thought were just the Zoz. 


It is therefore apparent that behind the mere compounding, prescribing, 
and swallowing of drugs, there is something more important, grander—some- 
thing which when fully known and thoroughly investigated, enables one to see 
and comprehend why it is not deemed derogatory for the Son of God to be called 
the Great Physician. God alone is the Creator, but the physician can become 
the preserver, 

He who, taught by traditional woodcraft, can pass through the trackless forests 
and follow the undeviating path to his desired end; still more he who guided 
by some occult experience can discover the traces of mineral wealth and rough 
gems in the rocky mountain side; and yet more surely again the chemist who, 
guided by unerring science, extracts the gold from the surrounding dross ; these 
men are esteemed by the world as wonderful, and their knowledge has some- 
thing of the marvellous, that appeals to men’s understandings, and touches their 
pockets. We have not got over the fairy tales which charmed our childhood’s 
fancy. The prospecter in California with his pick, shovel, and hammer, is but a 
modern representative of the peerless knight, the inimitable king's son, who, 
panoplied in all the virtues (¢. ¢. sciences), pecks through the rocky barriers, 
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scales the mountain sides, and in hidden caverns, hung with glittering pendants, 
finds the Light of the Harem transformed into marble. Modern fairy science 
would say he had struck a vein, where the cynosure of all eyes existed as a sul- 
phuret or was guarded by the giants, quartz and pyrites, which must first be 
crushed before the golden princess can be extricated from her thraldom and re- 
stored to the hearts (pockets) of her admirers. 

While these consider inanimate nature, and the world appreciatingly admires, 
the physician, more far-seeing than either, and grasping at the occult mysteries of 
living organism, is comparatively disregarded. Without scale, or opportunity for 
analysis, he has to deal with imperceptible yet weighty material ; he must estimate 
force without a measure, judge of power without comparison, weigh without bal- 
ances the value of a fluctuating present, deduct the uncertainties of the here- 
ditary past, and deduce therefrom a future certainty. 

This is called making a diagnosis, That means by simply looking at a man, 
to recognize with what disease he is affected, how violent is the disease, with 
what amount of force, hereditary or acquired, he can resist it, and then from 
these uncertain, ynponderable elements, to prognosticate the future. 

This is the grand citadel of medicine. The treatment is simplicity itself in 
comparison, That this is good for this disease and that for that disease, is he- 
reditary lore. Every one is full of remedies. They are thrust at you by every 
friend, every passer-by even, and every newspaper hawks them. The grand 
question is, “ Has the sufferer this or that?” 

It is because physicians so often degenerate into mercenary pill-givers and 
bitter-compounders that their art has fallen in public estimation. Chemists don’t 
quarrel about their ores. 

“First catch your hare and then cook him.” Mrs. Glass would be a better 
doctor than some of our modern old women who dose their patients without 
knowledge and apparently without regard to the kind of disease. Mrs. Glass 
does not stuff her game till she knows whether she has a wild duck or a hare. 

The uselessness of medicines in a iarge class of diseases has but just begun 
to be recognized. What are called “self-limited diseases” is a new idea. 
Self-limited diseases are those affections which have an individual character 
of marked distinctness, with a regular beginning, middle, and end, a course 
which cannot be interfered with. Treatment may kill the disease and patient 
together, but will not cut short or arrest the development and evolution of the 
malady. 

Scarlet-fever, small-pox, and measles are examples of a host of like diseases, 
and daily observation discovers others to add to the known list. No educated 
physician pretends to cwre these diseases. He may ameliorate the various symp- 
toms, soothe the virulence, support the patient, prevent unnecessary complica- 
tions, help nature in her efforts, but he well knows that the disease must run its 
course, which he may abridge possibly in a slight degree, but not materially alter. 

The actual office of the physician must therefore seem to be belittled and di- 
minished to the popular, ignorant mind. The public reasons thus: “ A century 
ago I sent for you when sick to tell me, first, what was the matter with me ; second- 
ly, to cure the disease. I waited humbly upon you; I put full and implicit faith 
in the remedial properties of your fetish. And finally, I paid you with honors and 
money. To-day I send for you with a melange of humbleness, condescension, 
and resignation, for you are belittling yourselves by your talk of new school and 
old school and by your apparent disregard of truth and science in your grasping 
for the loaves and fishes—for place and fortune. - You tell me I have got a self- 
limited disease, which you cannot arrest, which has a course to run that cannot 
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be stopped. What is the use, then, of my continuing your visits and their atten- 
dant fees ?” 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Medical Association, when the 
President, Dr. Hun, of Albany, delivered the annual address, I heard great oppo- 
sition made to this allocution. Similar objections were made some years pre- 
viously at a similar meeting of the Massachusetts State Medical Society, when 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes delivered the address, and the association demur- 
red at the usual honor of publication in the records. The subject of each of 
these addresses was self-limited diseases, with the corollary firmly enunciated 
that, in such diseases, it was useless to try to cure them; that physicians must 
wait upon nature, not try to thwart her— in other words, that they had been giv- 
ing too much medicine, and that in such self-evident cases as these they should 


watch and wait. 

The coppersmiths at Ephesus were not more indignant at the apostle Paul 
for preaching against Diana, than were these men who thought that Othello’s 
occupation was gone when they were told to stop giving medicines for an ob- 


ject they were powerless to effect. 

Gradually, however, the profession has begun to see, and the more newly- 
educated men to practice upon, these new facts. And the patients have ceased 
to call for continual dosing. They have begun, much to the astonishment of the 
doctors themselves, to be willing to pay for the doctors’ visit even if he orders 
no new pills or draughts. So the mere mercenary doctor is satisfied, and the 
patient who thus gets rid of medicines, often nauseous, is satisfied. 

The scientific medical man finds a deiight in disease, as in every other part 
of the harmonious workings of the universe, in noting the regularity of symptoms 
and the progression of a malady as regular and majestic as the procession of 
the equinoxes. Resigning the futile attempt to stay the progress of the car of 
nature, he finds ample employment for all his energies in looking forward in her 
career and sedulously smoothing the path before it, endeavoring to remove every 
impediment that might jar or disturb its progress to its pre-ordained goal of health 
and safety. 

Setting aside these self-limited diseases, we know, for the remainder, of but 
less than half a dozen specific remedies, or positive cures for distinct diseases. 
Indeed, I should be atraid to claim more than two or three unquestionable 
specifics. 

Of preventatives, vaccination for small-pox, or the substitution of a mild 
disease for a severe one, and an asserted, but I think ideal claim for belladonna 
as a prophylactic against scarlatina, and possibly quinine against malaria, com- 
plete the list. 

Of the remaining diseases, it is asserted, and it is probably fair to say, that 
they have atendency to get well; or, in other words, nature is generally powerful 
in expelling them; for many persons afflicted with disease have recovered when 
it has not been treated at all ; some where the disease has been mistaken from its 
own deceptive character or from gross ignorance of the medical attendant, and 
where the medicines given, so far from benefitting tlre patient, were actually in- 
jurious, 

It would appear that the difference between a good physician and a poor phy- 
sician is very great, but that the difference between a good physician and none 
at all, is very slight. Perhaps the same kind of remark could with equal pro- 
priety be made respecting the care of the soul as the care of the body. Perhaps 
one’s natural intuitions are as correct a monitor as any priest, yet few dare dis- 
pense with the offices of the clergy or the physician, Man needs solace and 
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support, and however little we may reason that man actually is helped by either, 
there is no danger that the one or the other will be set aside, so long as poor 
human nature is so weak and self-distrusting, and so longing for sympathy and 
support. 

If there is naught else to do, the physician will at least serve to “save the 
sick from his friends,” who thinking anything better to do than nothing, rush in 
where skilled physicians fear to go, and both annoy and injure with their sup- 
posed remedies. In surgical cases the necessity is more easily recognized, and, 
renouncing all attempts to cure, the medical man can remove the diseased por- 
tion by eating acids or the more potent knife. 

Wherever there is pain, there the alleviator will be present. Whenever 
disease and death comes, the strong mind, trained to cool perceptions and calm 
action, will be ready to cheer, to comfort and sustain. The man of science will 
not in the future imagine himself powerful to cure all diseases ; but his skill will 
find full scope, from the, entrance to the exit of life, in the prevention of disease, 
in the recognition of one’s physical condition, in relieving suffering, both real and 
imaginary. The status of the physician will be changed, not lessened, and per- 
sonally his sense of a proper appreciation will add materially to his happiness 
and his real dignity. 

Is there no lesson from allthis? If the physician is like an astronomer, who 
from a distance contemplates, examines, theorizes, records the changes and per- 
turbations of systems, which he is powerless to alter or amend—if this is so, or 
even approximately so—then “let us have peace.” Let opposing sects agree 
where agreement is possible. Let them together study anatomy and physiology, 
and the grandest investigation that has ever stirred the ambition of man, the in- 
vestigation of the laws and progress of disease, the art and science of diagnosis 
and prognosis. According to the light of knowledge let each in his own way 
strive to smooth the pillow, to palliate symptoms, and to cure what is curable, 
With a proper education in medicine, grafted on to that higher education of the 
soul, none will fail to do right. 

And here comes in the State, which with its broad zgis should forcibly pro- 
tect every one within its borders. Not only should its police protect the public 
from burglars and assassins, and its soldiery from enemies, but it should say, as 
do the governments of France, Germany, and Europe generally, “the State pro- 
tects all her subjects from the ignorance of pretenders.” Every man who pro- 
fesses to practise a profession, the State declares, has duly studied that profession, 
and passed the required examinations, and received the necessary diplomas. 
Possessing these essentials, he is at liberty to act according to his judgment and 
his conscience. 

The State of New York, and each separate State of the Union, should take 
from the medical schools the lucrative power of granting degrees. The State 
should appoint a salaried board of examiners before whom every one desirous 
of practising medicine in the State should come, and this board alone should 
have the power of granting the degrees. No one connected with any school of 
medicine should be eligible to a place in this board. Any one attempting to 
practise medicine, etc., without the degree, should be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment ; and it should be the duty of the Mayor or chief man of each city, 
town, and village, to see that this law is fully carried out. 

The schools of this country, whose object is rather pecuniary self-improvement 
than the elevation of medical science, would thus find the inducements to the 
graduation of large numbers of half-fledged ducklings—quacks, fer se—greatly, 
diminished. They would learn that their reputation depends upon the proficiency 
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rather than the number of their graduates. The professional chgracter would 
be elevated throughout the country; and thus the State would, by guarding the 
public health, best watch me guid respublica detrimenti capiat, 

The sick might then with safety send for a medical man, for were he Allo- 
pathic or Homeeopathic, Hydropathic, or Eclectic, Indian or German, French, 
English or Negro, the State with “ Excelsior” on her escutcheon, affirming that 
this man has been duly educated for the profession, his own conscience and his 
own self-interest will compel him to use this knowledge for the patient’s best good. 

Geology asserts that the world as at present.seen is the result of sedimen- 
tary deposits of gravel, sand, clay, etc., in regular strata. In certain localities 
where these depositions were too thick, by their very weight they pressed down 
till the lower surface was forced so near the heated portion of the earth’s in- 
terior, that they became melted and their original stratified character thus oblit- 
erated. The earth’s crust was cracked by this action, and through this rent the 
melted, basaltic, underlying portion was forced by the gas¢s of combustion through 
the crevices, and flowing over and over the sides, produced the great elevation 
of the world’s surface. 

We find a truly analogous mode of formation in the world of medicine. From 
the earliest times crude facts with no scientific character have been collected, 
stored in the memory of mankind, deposited in musty manuscripts, or gathered 
into printed volumes—each finding its dead level and lying cheek by-jowl with- 
out affinities or association, mere sands at the bottom of the boundless ocean of 
knowledge. The time came when the weight of these facts broke through the dark- 
ness of man’s intellect, with great evolution of fire and heat; illuminating the 
doubtful minds, breaking through the old crusts of prejudice, melting into one 
homogeneous theory the gravelly certainties of past ages ; to disrupt old sedimen- 
tary prejudices ; to twist, and tip on end the supposed settled dogmas of science, 
and through them and above and over them, to pour out the hard, homologous doc- 
trines that entirely concealed the original strata of statistical medicine, from 
which they were created—raising the peaks of pharmacy and surgery to still 
higher altitudes in the world of science. Subsequent erosions have slightly 
modified the external appearance, but medicine to-day shows the original sand- 
stone stratified from the gathered facts of Hippocrates and Galen, hypothetical 
trap of more or less gaseous origin, all covered with the arable, cultivated 
fields of practice. Here and there, we find men burning with new fires, with de- 
cided eruptive tendencies. These break through their crust of stratified science 
pouring out streams of reconstructed knowledge, and on the basis of the past 
erect new schools, which are illuminated by new lights, and flash over the ages 
with volcanic power and brilliancy. What if the little farms and the hamlets 
of a few grubbers for mere existence, are covered and destroyed by the scoria, 
ashes, and lava! New vineyards will soonflourish with increased vigor upon the 
same foundations, and the whole world under the influence of the new light thus 
flashed out, will henceforward see with new eyes and learn a new lesson for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Modern medicine, though the offspring of credulity and distrust, while it may 
lessen our extravagant faith and supposed absolute dependence upon the physi- 
cian, will lead us still more to reverently appreciate the great Author of life-and 
knowledge, and to recognize that from Him cometh as well healing and cure, in 
obedience to those great laws of nature written in the blue-book of the heavens 
and on the tablets of life—the perennial leaves of which the physicist, the chemist, 
and the physician have but just opened, and with straining eyes, blinking in the 
light, have but commenced to read. A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 





MONSIGNORE CAPEL. 


(THE MONSIGNORE CATESBY OF DISRAELI’S “ LOTHAIR.”’) 


NE pleasant summer's day of the year 1868-69, I was sitting in the Queen's 
Gallery of the House of Commons in London, 

The Right Honorable the speaker, a noble-loooking man, full of kindly 
courtesy to Americans, sent one of the officers of the House to me to point out 
the lions. This officer, after the manner of most Englishmen, invariably said, 
“ Beg pardon,” when I asked him a question, and made me repeat it; and also 
invariably ejaculated in a surprised voice, “Oh indeed! ” when I explained any 
difference between the workings of our Congress and his Parliament. 

As he signalled out the great men, | photographed on my memory with in- 
tense delight John Bright’s bright jolly face, and John Stuart Mills’s graver 
features. But the man of the men I was observing was Disraeli; the face of 
faces was Disraeli’s. I needed no pointing out to know that furrowed, worn, 
sensitive, unmistakably Jewish face, from every feature of which flashed that in- 
domitable persistent courage, that imperious will, which, hand in hand with his 
ambition, carried him through political fire and flood up to the leadership of the 
great British empire. I looked at his set mouth, his broad forehead, round 
which rings of still beautiful hair curled and clustered, and reminded myself that 
Disraeli belonged to an aristocracy older and purer than any other, for he was 
of the chosen people of God. 

I heard him speak. Ina low sweet voice, but in words keen, bitter, and 
searching, he put to the rout the observations of a noble lord on the opposite 
side ; his remarkable face, with its alternations of gloom and light, the simple 
grace of his attitude, and the gleam of his dark solemn eyes, making a Rem- 
brandt-like picture never to be forgotten. 

And yet this great political leader, who one would suppose ignared all 
knowledge of the passion, once wrote a love-story—“ Henrietta Temple ”"—which 
was so exasperatingly true as to “ the tricks and the manners” of the lovers un- 
dergoing exhibition, that all lovers who read it, and especially all loveresses, with 
their overwhelmingly guilty self- convictions, loudly and despitefully abused it. 
No doubt the characters were drawn from life—as by common report are those 
in his last novel, “ Lothair.” 

I little thought, as I sat looking at Disraeli, that some months later I should 
know one of the prominent characters in this novel so well. The failing health 
of a relative rendered necessary a speedy flight from London and Paris to Pau, 
where roses bud and bloom in the open air all winter long; and it was there, 
after it had pleased God to send me a great affliction, that I met Monsignore 
Capel. 

What a refined, beautiful face he had! Of English birth, he too had been 
ordered to Pau from the unkind misty chills of his native climate. For four or 
five successive seasons he had had charge of the Roman Catholic mission here, 
the services of which were read in the English language ; and the Pope had giv- 
en him a special additional charge to use his almost irresistible personal mag- 
netism in the interests of his religion upon all invalids, American and Eng- 
lish, of other faiths, and especially on all desolate and sorrowing women. 
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He had come to Pau this season excited, glowing, covered with the glory of 
a distinguished success. He had converted to the Roman Catholic faith the 
young and enormously rich Marquis of Bute, baptizing him, and administering 
the Eucharist with his own hands. 

This young nobleman, the supposed Lothair of the novel, has an income of 
five thousand dollars a day, which, with his fine frank nature and generous im- 
pulses, makes him doubly a “ pearl of price” to the Romish Church. No won- 
der then that Father Capel was now “ Monsignore,” a title well earned by such 
signal service. 

While in Rome receiving this reward, he had converted a number of English 
and American women of rank, wealth, and fashion—among them a well-known 
lady of New York; and now he had returned to Pau, invested with the royal 
purple silk sash, the purple hose, and the gloves that indicated his advanced 
rank. 

There is a large square in this picturesque, half French, half Spanish city, 
called the Palace Royale, where two afternoons in the week congregated a crowd of 
well-dressed French, English, and American men, women, and children, walking, 
chatting, drinking wine, or sitting, at an expense of two sous each, on wicker 
chairs, listening to music second only to that of the Emperor’s own band in 
Paris. On three sides of this square are five hotels. The fourth looks out over 
the restless, swift-running waves of the river Gave, to the magnificent range of 
' the Pyrenees above, their snow-crowned summits made surpassingly beautiful 
by the ruddy sunset glow. Midway on the open side of the place is a-fine white 
marble statue of Henri Quatre, and around this the soldiers flirt with the pretty 
nursemaids in their coquettish French caps, and the little children make faces at 
one another and play. 

In the streets around the square collects a double row of carriages filled with 
beautiful women, and sometimes invalids; with here and there a sad soul 
brought by kindly force, that the exquisite music may charm away corroding 
grief for a while. 

It was worth the coming to watch the stately graceful form of the English 
priest, gliding in and out among the crowd, his black silk robe and purple sash 
floating back, disclosing the high-arched instep of a small, slender foot—that 
rare beauty in an Englishman, It was worth coming to see him approach the 
lovely English girls with whom he was acquainted. The faintest tinge of color 
brightens his pale skin; his large gray eyes lose their gently-proud expression ; 
and a smile of rare sweetness curls the lines of his beautiful mouth, disclosing 
the small, brilliantly-white teeth. Quickly the purple glove is drawn from his 
hand, and as he presses theirs, a few words are uttered in a soft low tone; and 
when the priest moves away the English girls are blushing bright rosy-red with 
delight. 

Other priests with greasy, rubicund visages are there, walking about like 
giants—doubtless “refreshed” very often—in the land which they rule with such 
unbounded power. They speak with a cautious hiss, and the steel chains which 
confine their coarse black robes at the waist have an ominous rattle to our here- 
tic ears. 

Still others crawl stealthily along, with swart, gloomy, and oh! how dirty 
faces, utterly effete and idiotic as to expression. These are the barefooted 
friars, who look at no one, and never speak at all. 

Now Monsignore has met Dr. S. of our own New York—a physician, and the 
prince of good company. They talk and laugh heartily. The doctor is uncon- 
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vertible, but the women of his family are tenderly inclined towards Popish 
forms. Monsignore is “all things to all men”; he says something seemingly 
irresistibly funny ; and while the genial doctor is panting and breathless with 
laughter, the narrator breaks gently away. The half-proud, half-melancholy ex- 
pression drops quickly down like a veil upon his face. He walks slowly, look- 
ing on the ground. 

The path leads him to a carriage. Two beautiful women extend each a 
hand ; one is thin almost to transparency, and the hectic flush comes and goes 
upon her cheek. 

Again the ever-varying expression of lips and eyes, and the rose tinge of 
color, lend an almost seraphic beauty to the face of the priest, as he bends 
towards the poor consumptive, and whispers words of magnetic sympathy ; 
words which cause grateful, wistful tears to rise, blinding her eyes and choking 
her murmured thanks. If she is better, will she be able to come to vespers the 
next day, when he will deliver a very short address on the sweet uses of illness 
and suffering? Will she come? Nothing sectional; nothing doctrinal; only 
comfort for the weary and heavy-laden. She is the daughter of an English 
Protestant clergyman, but she promises with a trembling pressure of the thin 
white hand. 

And nowa young man just of ageapproaches me. He isan American, but has 
been educated at the famous Lycée at Tours, winning the highest honors. His 
family, Southerners of high position, have lived in Pau for some years, driven 
away from their home by the horrors of war. 

With a courteous bow, my young friend observes, “ You seem to be looking 
at Monsignore Capel with great interest.” 

“Yes, I cannot take my eyes off from him.” 

“Take care! Beware! Do you know what he says?” 

“What does he say?” 

“That he requires only three interviews to bring any woman over to the 
true faith.” 

“1 defy him for one.” 

“ Don’t do it, for his is not an idle boast—it is the unfailing result of every 
effort. Do you see those two ladies in white?” pointing directly across from 
where I sat. 

“Do you mean the two with the enormous gold crosses ?” 

“Yes; they are German princesses, cousins of Queen Victoria. The Mon- 
signore had but three interviews; came, saw, and conquered. They go the 
pace,” continued my young friend, getting rather disrespectful and slangy towards 
their highnesses ; “they cross themselves when they say grace before meat, 
and when they sneeze, and when they put their stockings on wrong side outwards, 
Their cousin the Queen never writes letters herself, but she caused one to be 
written to them, administering a sound scolding, and admonishing them to 
take heed to their ways and be wise in time; but the handsome priest is too 
many for her. He has the princesses fast.” 

“He'll never have me fast.” 

“ A paper of bonbons to nothing on that. Three interviews,” mocked the 
provoking boy, laughing and bowing adieu. 

Monsignore Capel had disappeared ; and soon after I returned to my apart- 
ment and found his card on my table. I was enraged with myself that my 
hand trembled and my heart beat loudly as I took it up. Why, there was mag- 
netism in his very card! or else his coming so directly upon my defiance of his 
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power had shaken my nerves. Any way, I was glad that I had missed seeing 
him for this time. 

The next day there was a fair held in the Haute Plante, or Place Napoleon, 
a large parade ground fronting my apartment, and I went over to watch the 
happy faces of the Bearnese peasants—a delightfully simple, primitive people. 
They were walking around with mouths and eyes wide open, evidently thinking 
that they had entered Aladdin’s gardens. I followed the crowd to the wagon of 
the dentist, whose servant, dressed as Harlequin, beat a drum, while his master 
proclaimed the rapturous feelings incident to tooth-pulling after his infallible 
method, and consequently was pulling out no end of teeth, the drum beating an 
accompaniment to the frantic roars of the victims, I rushed with the rest and 
bought waffles of the Turk who sold them out of a little red and gold mosque, 
with white curtains and many bells. I purchased chestnuts of the nice nutcrack- 
er-faced old woman, who held a funny baby, with its little bullet head in a tight 
cap, with one hand, while she stirred the roasting chestnuts with the other. 

Then I visited the tent with the gingerbread and gimcracks ; the tent with 
he two-headed girl from Paris ; the tent in which resided in great harmony at 
dwarf of an implacable countenance, but so little that there was not enough of 
him to “make a pie,” and a giantess of overwhelming proportions, who, with the 
most engaging ingenuousness, showed the company her leg up to the knee, in 
order to prove to them that there was no humbug about it and she was not 
standing on stilts; and finished with the amazing, and to me unutterably shock- 
ing exhibition of the crucifixion, enacted by wriggling marionettes five inches 
high, a crowd of whom marched through the gardens of Gethsemane, some walk- 
ing backwards owing to the twisting of the wires, others hopping gaily on one 
foot, and one energetic little man rolling along like an india-rubber ball. The 
whole scene was played to the end, and when at the last everybody, good and 
bad, was unexpectedly twitched up to heaven with a sudden whizz and whirl, 
their legs kicking and flapping violently, I could stand it no longer, and laughed 
out hysterically, to the intense indignation of the crowd, who had never stopped 
crossing themselves from the beginning. There was no getting out, once you 
had paid your three sous at the door of entrance. You had to move step by 
step with the crowd until you arrived at the door of egress on the other side. 

After this I declined going to any more exhibitions, though a polite lady in- 
vited me to come in and see a cannibal enjoy a slight repast on human flesh, 
adding, “ Ht vous serez récompensé de votre peine, je vous le promets.” But I 
thanked her and passed on, having had enough, indeed a little too much, of 
primitive simplicity. 

I threaded my way through the garlic-perfumed crowd, and arrived home to 
find Monsignore’s card number two on the table, and a stately, beautiful old 
lady—the mother of my good physician—waiting to see me. 

“Oh, my dear,” she began, “oh, I beseech you do not let that terrible priest 
make a pervert of you. Refuse to see him; you do not know how insidiously 
dangerous he is.” 

“He is not dangerous to me, dear madame ; he cannot tempt me to deny my 
faith.” 

“Do not try it; do not let him speak one word to you. To allay your sus- 
picions he will be so tolerant, so liberal, he will make you believe that there is 
really no very great difference between your faith and his, only his may be a lit- 
tle more perfect perhaps, a little more after God’s own heart. Promise me that 
you will not see him at all.” 
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But this second card and disappointment had only heightened my desire to 
break lances with the priest, and I refused to promise. 

There was a married lady from New York city who, with her beautiful sis- 
ter, was spending the winter in Pau. I knew other members of their family in- 
timately, and this led to a warm friendship with them. My friends in New York 


In a few days I received an invitation to dine with my new friends. “We 
shall be quite alone,” the note said ; “only my cousins, Dr. S., and Monsignore 
Capel.” 

So I went. 

As I was taking off my shawl my beautiful friend said: “You won’t mind 
meeting Monsignore Capel, dear, will you? He wants very much to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“ And to convert me,” I added. “He will never do it, never. I shall con- 
vert him first.” 

I was to meet himat last. This would be the first of the three to-be-fatal in- 
terviews. I donned my mental armor, I remembered poor witty Tom Hood’s 
advice to the little boy who was going to bathe in the ocean: “ Mind, if you see 
a shark coming to bite your legs off, bite his off first.” Oh, yes; I would utilize 
this capital piece of advice. I would be first in the field. Like flint and steel 
our minds should clash together, and sparkling speeches would leap into life ; 
everybody would be amused and nobody hurt—at least 7 would not. 

In a glow of courage I entered the saloon, and a minute after that stately 
form and beautiful face were bending over me, and my hand was cordially 
pressed, 

“Oh, Monsignore,” I hurried to begin, “I am so very glad to meet you. 
Do you know that I am firmly resolved to convert you to the Protestant Episco- 
pal faith?” 

“ Madame!” 

“Yes. You can reason and I will argue. Oh, Monsignore, don’t look so 
inquisitorial! If I am awoman,I can state a case logically, though I know 
very well what you are thinking about this minute.” 

“What am I thinking about?” 

The color had flushed into his face and an angry gleam had shot out of his 
eyes, when I uttered my manifesto with such temerity ; but both were gone in 
an instant, and the eyes were now flashing with amusement. He was thinking 
that women were for the most part gentle and good, prone to piety and delight- 
fully easy to “turn ”—which word occurs in the original Greek Bible wherever 
“converted” is used in our translation, for our better comprehension. His ex- 
perience had taught him that many women made of their religion a sentiment, 
an zsthetic worship, and that not one in a thousand knew or cared about doc- 
trine. These verdant souls, “on tiptoe for a flight,” could be easily “blown 
about” by such soft pleasant “ winds of doctrine” as he would whisper to them. 

Thus, when he asked me what his thoughts were, I answered: “I will tell 
them to you in a parable from Hans Christian Andersen. Five little peas sat in 
a pea-pod. Zhe, were green and the pod was green, so they thought that the 
whole world must be green; in which opinion they were about right.” 

“ Madame !” 

“Yes, certainly, and I agree with you as far as the five little peas or five 
thousand little women are concerned ; these are green, so are they. They know 
nothing about doctrine ; they have only faith. If you bewilder an artless, Icving, 
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ignorant woman with awful doctrine, she will accept it meekly ; then reading 
again the old comfortable words in her Bible, so easy to understand, her great 
mental reservation of simple, unquestioning faith will assert itself. Forgive me, 
but you are at home with reservations, Monsignore, and to appropriate a fa- 
mous remark of my American President, General Grant, ‘ We will fight it out on 
that line ’"—unquestioning faith.” 

A low melodious laugh greeted this long speech, and as the servant just then 
announced dinner, he gave me his arm, saying in his cordial voice: “If we eat 
together, surely we shall become friends, fighting on the same side.” 

It was Friday, and of course fast day ; but the dinner was a miracle of French 
ingenuity. Eight or nine courses of fish, oysters, and lobsters, prepared in every 
conceivable and inconceivable style, left nothing to be desired in the way of va- 
riety or delicious zest to the dishes. The gay gold vases, with little looking- 
glasses all round their outsides, were filled with bonbons and fruit ; and half a 
dozen different kinds of wine were circulating round the table. Monsignore de- 
clined all but one or two of the simplest dishes and one glass of claret. His 
courteous “ Pas encore, merci,’’ to the servants who offered him the choicest of 
everything, almost on their knees, meant “ not at all,” for he made scarce a pre- 
tence of eating or drinking. Yet witty remarks, repartee, and droll little stories 
followed each other in rapid succession ; a fine jest from Dr. S. was sure to 
elicit a finer from the priest ; while I, pointing my small lance at him whenever I 
could get a chance, was hit hard more than once under the cover of his enchant- 
ing courtesy, which took all offence from the blow. 


And thus he bore without reproach 
The grand old name of gentleman. 


“Some of my American friends have told me,” observed the Monsignore, 
with a smile so sweet that I scented mischief—“ some of thetn have told me 
that they have made a byword from a practice universal among the most pious 
of your people. Many farmers in the Northern and planters in the Southern 
States sell their hay and cotton with great heavy stones packed in the centre 
of the bales to increase the weight and defraud the buyer. This is called ‘dea- 
coning’ the hay and cotton. ‘Tom, when you have sanded the sugar and 
watered the whiskey, come to prayers,’ calls the grocer to his shop-boy, whose 
province it is to ‘deacon’ the sugar and whiskey.” 

“Oh, Monsignore, those old jokes are to be found in the same melancholy 
jest book with the fossil story of the Irish ostler.” - 

“What is that?” 

“You must have read or heard it. The ostler went to confession. After he 
had told of all the total depravity about himself that he knew, the priest asked : 
‘Have you never stolen and sold half of the oats for the horses, filling up the 
measures with bran ?’” 

“*Niver, your riverence!’ shouted Pat, his eyes opening wide with the 
splendid surprise of a new idea. 

“Then the confessor administered a penance and said Benedicite and Secula 
s@culorum, and Pat went grinning home. 

“The next time he confessed he snuffled out exactly the same string of pec- 
cadilloes—for confession and amendment are in no wise connected—and in addi- 
tion, with a depraved irrepressible chuckle, he told that not a measure of oats 
but had been robbed of half its contents, and bran substituted ; while Pat at 
that very moment was spreading himself in a fine new corduroy coat bought with 
the rifled food of the helpless horses. 
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“*My son!’ exclaimed the priest, ‘this is dreadful! You never did it be- 
fore ? 

“* Faith, your riverence, you niver towld me before. Sure the horses were 
busting wid oats till you put it into me head to dug 

“Deacon them,” interrupted Monsignore, laughing. “Well, I admit that 
there is a good moral in that old anecdote. We are too apt to suggest possible 
offences. You have done me a service by telling it.” 

“Your good-nature disarms me. Now,’ I said, “ you tempt me to tell you a 
true story of a deacon, a horse-trader. It was related to me bya bright old Yan- 
kee lady, The deacon was her neighbor ; a tall, gaunt man, with tne stiffest of 
spines, and the eye of a falcon for his own interests. The old lady did not like 
him, and evidently enjoyed telling the story. I must try to preserve the Yankee 
dialect, for that is the best part of it. 

“* Wall,’ the old lady began—‘ Wall, my dear, some people have very cur’ous 
notions abeout gittin’ religion. There’s my neighbor, Deacon Jabe Sniffin, who's 
makin’ a fortun’ a tradin’ horses. Wall, he thought he’d ’sperienced a change 
of heart, but he didn’t want to ’sperience a change of business; ¢Aat was 
touchin’ a tender p’int—might interfere with the profits, you know; so he thought 
he’d consult with Deacon Aminadab Tweedle, who kept store, and did up the su- 
gar and whiskey over night. 

“* Now, look-a-here ; you don’t s’pose, Brother Tweedle,’ he began, drawl- 
ing the words through his nose— you don’t s’pose them little stories, sort ’o lies 
like that you and I tell in the way of trade, will be reckoned up agin us in the 
Day of Judgment? Sarcumstanced as we air, we can’t help it, you know. I 
don’t s’pose it'll make no sort o’ difference at all in the sight of the Lord, long’s 
the hear?’s all right ; now does it, Brother Tweedle ?’” 

In the midst of the laughter this story created, we rose from the table; and 
Monsignore giving me his arm again whispered, “ Did I not say that we should 
be good friends, after we had broken bread together? You have given me this 
assurance through the grotesque medium of your Yankee story. You shall never 
regret it.” 

Then speaking to our hostess, he said: “ You, dear madame, do not require 
the lesson, but will you take these cards and give them away toothers? I need 
not say how glad I shall be to see you two at the chapel on Sunday. Your pres- 
ence will strengthen my heart in my work. And now I must leave you. I have 
letters to write which will keep me up till daylight. Good-night, and thanks for 
your charming hospitality.” 

With a graceful sweeping bow he was gone, and a moment after I had one 
of the cards which he had left in my hand, It read thus: 


On Sunday next, January 31st, Monsignore Capel will preach at the Chapel of the 
Hospice at half-past three Pp. M. ‘On sins of the tongue.” 


Monsignore Capel leaves for the Holy Land on Monday. During his absence Father 
D. has undertaken to perform the duties of chaplain. 


The concluding words of the card filled my friends with grief. Going away 
to the Holy Land! And so soon! What should they do without his kind 
counsels and encouragement? The news quite clouded the enjoyment of the 
remainder of the evening. 

And I thought of “the sins of the tongue,” what a wildly comprehensive 
topic! Doubtless my tongue had sinned when I betrayed the religious code of 
the Yankee deacon ; and I did seem to have gone over to the camp of the alien, 
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when I admitted that Christians on my side could be found full of such hypo- 
critical self-deceit. My tongue was an unruly member—no doubt of it; and I 
determined to go to the chapel to hear what Monsignore had to say about it. 

My friends and I were walking the next afternoon in the Rue de la Préfec- 
ture, the principal business street in Pau, when we saw the priest coming 
towards us with his gliding graceful step, his eyes down-drooped, his arms folded 
across his breast. Absorbed in thought, he would have passed us without 
speaking. 

“ Monsignore !” called my beautiful friend. 

The broad hat was raised from his brow, and the dark lustrous eyes were 
lifted to our faces. 

“ How tired you look, Monsignore.” 

“T have not slept since I saw you.” 

“ What kept you awake?” 

“A great many letters to be written, and directions also written, that my 
poor pensioners here may not be neglected in my absence.” 

“Oh, why do you go? Do not go, Monsignore.” 

“ You counsel disobedience, mademoiselle.” 

“But it is so far. We may all be under the daisies before you return—or you 
may be assaulted by piratical Arabs, or spirited away by some descendant of the 
witch of Endor. Pray don’t go.” 

“T am not afraid of Arabs or witches,” he answered, smiling; “and as the 
Pope has ordered me to accompany the Marquis of Bute in his travels, I have 
only to obey. Save the parting with my friends here, this is a pleasant duty ; 
but,” continued the priest—his cheeks flushing and paling in the same moment— 
“if, to save a single soul, 1 were asked to die in torture this day, I should 
consider my life as nothing in the balance!” 

Was he not the one of all others best fitted to accompany that young noble- 
man? None other could keep the just kindled fire of a new faith so bright and 
warm. The Pope, mild and amiable as he is called, was also keen and far- 
sighted ; and he trusted that the pure life, the untiring good works of the priest, 
would cause the now light pinions of that new faith to fold up firmly and settle 
down forever. 

Promising to be punctual at chapel the following afternoon, we left Monsi- 
gnore to return to the many, perhaps troubled thoughts, which would keep him 
writing again far into the night; while we sauntered idly on, the small French 
heels of our boots ringing a tiny second to the loud clacking tramp of the wood- 
en-shoed peasants. 

On Sunday morning I went as usual to hear the good English clergyman, 
who had been such a friend to me when all other earthly friends were across 
the wide ocean, 

In the Litany, after the prayer for his Queen, of his own good impulse, he 
asked God to bless and keep the President of the United States. He always 
did this; and who can blame us if the few Americans present invariably re- 
sponded with special fervor to that prayer ? 

Then we heard an orthodox sermon, charging us to beware of pitfalls cun- 
ningly devised for our spiritual destruction, with—as I guiltily thought—so many 
looks aimed directly at me, that I went home with two minds about going to 4 
Romish chapel in the afternoon. But I am afraid that the clay of my wicked human 
nature was more malleable in the hands of the priest than of the rector; for 
half-past three found me sitting in the over-crowded chapel with the German 
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princesses, many English people of rank, and several Americans, besides my 
Roman Catholic friends. 

The imposing services, the delicious chanting over, Monsignore stood on the 
steps of the chancel, his prayer-book in his hand, and without notes began his 
sermon on the sins of the tongue. 

I had been lectured more or less all my life upon the iniquities of the wag- 
ging member which I owned, by high-stepping relatives, who had incredible 
beams in their own eyes, and the largest, most uncharitable of ears. “ Don’t 
care” had been the general result of those sermons ; but this simple, tender, 
sweet-spoken lesson of charity, with the divine Golden Rule for text, sank deep 
into my self-accusing soul ; and I sat, like many another woman in the audience, 
blinded with penitent tears. If those were the pernicious doctrines of a corrupt 
priest, if this was one of the pitfalls devised for our spiritual destruction, there 
need be no fear of a betrayed faith. If those three to-be-so-dreaded inter- 
views could have taken place, they would have left me, I humbly trust, a better 
woman than before. 

I shall never forget that address, or the manner and looks of the speaker. 
As he stood and pronounced the Benedicite his sad uplifted eyes, all his fea- 
tures, rapt, absorbed in ecstatic devotion, became purified and like the face of an 
angel—like the face of one who had thrown off forever all soiling contact with 
this world. 

The engraving herewith given affords but the very faintest perception of this 
rapt expression. All daguerreotypes should be called derogatory-types, and the 
photograph in my possession, from which this engraving is copied, is no better. 

But all through the solemn service, a mournful undertone kept ringing in my 
brain, “ He is going to the Holy Land to-morrow; I shall never see his face or 
hear his voice again.” And when at the close of the service he bade his dear 
friends a tender farewell; his voice broken and agitated, the violence of my own 
grief alarmed me, and my suddenly awakened conscience warned me that I for 
one ought to be thankful that he was going. 

I began to entertain, not a fear—oh no, it did not amount to that—but a shad- 
owy ghost of a fear of those three interviews, and a sense of relief from person- 
al responsibility because they were now impossible. One serious conversation 
with a man so thoroughly good, and so magnetically earnest, was invigorating, 
delightful to those not of his faith. It was like a dasf of fresh spray ; but strong 
waves would follow, and engulf the unwary and over-confident. Yes, my con- 
science made it transparently clear to me that discretion was the better part of 
valor; that 


He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


And so Monsignore went away to the Holy Land, and some months after I re- 
turned to my home across the seas, my faith unchanged, and my constant prayer 
more often than ever renewed of “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

If any of my readers in their travels should ever meet Monsignore Capel, if 
ever they permit themselves to be drawn within the circle of his magnetic intel- 
lectual attraction, they will remember this imperfect sketch, and say to them- 
selves and each other, “ She told the truth.” 


Fanny BARROW. 








SHEKH AHNAF’S LETTER FROM BAGDAD.* 


N Allah’s name, the Ever Merciful, 
I The Most Compassionate! To thee, my friend, 
Ben-Arif, peace and blessing! May this scroll, 
A favored herald, tell thee in Tangier 
That Ahnaf follows soon, if Allah wills! 
Yes, after that last day at Arafat 
Whereof I wrote thee,—after weary moons, 
Delayed among the wandering Wahabees,— 
The long, sweet rest beneath Derreyeh’s palms, 
That cooled my body for the burning bath 
Of naked valleys in the hither waste 
Beside Euphrates,—now behold me here 
In Bagdad! Here, and drinking from the well 
Whose first pure waters fertilized the West! 





I, as thou knowest, with both my hands took hold 
Of Law and of Tradition, so to lift 

To knowledge and obedience my soul. 

Severe was I accounted—but my strength 

Was likewise known of all men; and I craved 
The sterner discipline which Islam first 
Endured, and knit the sinews of our race. 

What says thé Law ?—** Who changes or perverts, 
Conceals, rejects, or holds of small account, 
Though it were but the slightest-seeming word, 
Hath a// concealed, perverted, slighted!” This, 
Thou knowest, I held, and hold. Here, I hoped, 
The rigid test should gladden limbs prepared 

To bend, accgpt, and then triumphant rise. 

Even as the weak of faith rejoice to find 

Some lax interpretation, I rejoiced 

In foretaste of the sure severity. 

As near | drew, across the sandy flats, 

Above the paims the yellow minaret 

Wrote on the sky my welcome: “ Ahnaf, hail! 
Here, in the city of the Abbasid, 

Set thou thine evening by its morning star 

Of Faith, and bind the equal East and West!” 


Ah me, Ben-Arif! how shall pen of mine 
Set forth the perturbation of the soul ? 





® That which in this poem might seem improbable—that such a scene as is therein described should have 
occurred in Bagdad—is true, It is taken froma genuine letter written by a pilgrim shekh to his friend in 
Morocco, and the expressions placed in the mouths of the representatives of the various creeds have only been 
amplified, not changed in character, 
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To doubt were death; not hope, were much the same 
As not believe—but Allah tries my strength 
With tests far other than severest law. 
When I had bathed, and then had cleansed with prayer 
My worn and dusty soul (so, doubly pure, 
Pronounced the fashah as ’tis heard in Heaven), 
I sought the court-yard of Almansour’s mosque, 
Where, after asser, creeping shadows cool 
“The marble, and the shekhs in commerce grave 
Keep fresh the ancient wisdom. Me they gave 
Reception kindly, though perchance I felt— 
Or fancied, only—lack of special warmth 
For vows accomplished and my pilgrim zeal. 

“Where is Tangier?” said one; whereat the rest 
With most indifferent knowledge did discuss 
The problem—none, had they but questioned me !— 
Then snatched again the theme they half let drop, 
And in their heat forgot me. : 


I, abashed, 

Sat listening: vainly did I prick mine ears. 
I knew the words, indeed, but missed therein 
The wonted sense: they stripped our Holy Book 
Of every verse which not contains the Law,— 
Spake Justice and Forgiveness, Peace and Love, 
Nor once the duties of the right hand fixed, 
Nor service of the left: the nature they 
Of Allah glorified, and not His names : 

* Of customs and observances no word 
Their lips let fall: and I distinguished not, 
Save by their turbans, that they other were 
Than Jews, or Christians, or the Pagans damned. 
Methought ! dreamed ; and in my mind withdrawn 
At last heard only the commingling clash 
Of voices near me, and the songs outside 
Of boatmen on the Tigris. Then a hand 
Came on my shoulder, and the oldest shekh, 
White-bearded Hatem, spake: “O Ahnaf! thou 
Art here a stranger, and it scarce beseems 
That we should speak of weighty matters thus 
To uninstructed ears—the less, to thine, 
Which, filled so long with idle sand, require 
The fresh delight of sympathetic speech 
That cools like yonder fountain, and makes glad. 
Nor wouldst thou hear, perchance, nor could we give 
An easy phrase as key to what so Jong 
Hath here been forged: but come to-night with me 
Where this shall be applied, and more, to bring 
Islam a better triumph than the sword 
Of Ali gave ; for that but slew the foe, 

This maketh him a friend.” 
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I, glad at heart 
To know my hope not false, yet wondering much, 
Gave eager promise, and at nightfall went 

With Hatem to the college of a sect 

We know not in the West—nor is there need : 
An ancient hall beneath a vaulted dome, 

With hanging lamps well Jit, and cushioned seats 
Where sat a grave and motley multitude. 

When they beheld my guide, they all arose, 

And “ Peace be with thee, Hatem !” greeting, cried. 
He, whispering to me: “O Ahnaf, sit 

And hear, be patient, wonder if thou wilt, 

But keep thy questions sagely to the end, 

When I shall seek thee ”—to a dais passed, 

And sat him down. And all were silent there 

In decent order, or in whispers spoke ; 

But great my marvel was when I beheld 

Parsee and Jew and Christian—yea, the race 

Of Boodh and Brahma—with the Faithful mixed 
As if were no defilement! Lo! they rose 

Again, with equal honor to salute 

The Rabbi Daood, Jewest of the Jews,— 

And even so, for an Armenian priest ! 

Yet both some elder prophets share with us, 

And it might pass: but twice again they rose,— 
Once for a Parsee, tinged like smoky milk, 

His hat a leaning tower,—and once, a dark, 
Grave man, with turban thinner than a wheel, 

A wafer on his forehead (Satan’s sign !)— 

A worshipper of Ganges and the cow! 

These made my knees to smite: yet Hatem stood 
And gave his hand, and they beside him sat. 


Then one by one made speech ; and what the first, 
The shrill-tongued Rabbi, claimed as rule for all, 
That they accepted. “ Forasmuch” (said he) 

“ As either of our sects hath special lore 

Which not concerns the others—special signs 

And marvels which the others must reject, 
However holy and attested deemed, 

Set we all such aside, and hold our minds 

Alone to that which in our creeds hath power 

To move, enlighten, strengthen, purify,— 

The God behind the veil of miracles ! 

So speak we to the common brain of each 

And to the common heart; for what of Truth 
Grows one with life, is manifest to all, 

Or Jew, or Moslem, or whatever name, 

And none deny it: test we then how much 

This creed or that hath power to shape true lives.” 
All there these words applauded: Hatem most, 
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Who spake: “ My acquiescence lies therein, 
That on thy truth, O Jew! I build the claim 
Of him, our Prophet, to authority.” 


Then some one near me, jeering, said: “ Well done! 


He gives up Gabriel and the Beast Borak!” 
“Yea, but ”—another answered—*“ must the Jew 

Not also lose his Pharaohs and his plagues, 

His rams’-horns and his Joshua and the sun?” 
“For once the Christians,” whispered back a Jew, 
‘“ Must cease to turn their water into wine, 

Or feed the multitude with five small loaves 

And two small fishes.” Thus the people talked ; 

While I, as one that in a dream appears 

To eat the flesh of swine, and cannot help 

The loathsome dream, awaited what should come. 


To me it seemed—and doubtless to the rest, 
Though heretics and pagans—as the chiefs 
Who there disputed were both maimed and bound, 
So little dared they offer, shorn and lopped 

Of all their vigor, false as well as true. 

Was it of Islam that Shekh Hatem spake, 

With ringing tongue and fiery words that forced 
Unwilling tears from Pagan and from Jew, 

And cries of “ Allah akhébar /” from his own? 
Forsooth, I know not: he ‘was Islam’s chief. 
How dared he nod his head and smile, to hear 
The Jew declare his faith in God the Lord, 

The Christian preach of love and sacrifice, 

The Parsee and the Hindoo recognize 

The gifts of charity and temperance, 

And peace and purity? If this be so, 

And heretic and pagan crowd with us 

The gates of Allah’s perfect Paradise, 

Why hath He sent His Prophet? Nay,—lI write 
In anger, not in doubt: nor need I here 

To thee, Ben-Arif, faithful man and wise, 
Portray the features of my shame and grief. 


Ere all had fully spoken, I, confused,— 
Hearing no word of washing or of prayer, 
Of cross, or ark, or fire, or symbol else 
Idolatrous, obscene,—could only guess 
What creed was glorified before the crowd, 
By garb and accent of the chief who spake: 
And scarcely then ; for oft, as one set forth 
His holiest duties, all, as with one voice, 


Exclaimed: ‘‘ But also these are mine!” The strife 


Was then, how potent were they, how observed,— 
Made manifest in life? One cannot say 

That such are needless, but their sacred stamp 
Comes from observance of all forms of law, 
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Which here—the strength of Islam—was suppressed. 
Their wrangling—scarcely could it so be called !— 
Was o’er the husks: the kernel of the creed 
| They first picked out, and flung it to the winds. 


I, pierced on every side with sorest stings, 
Waited uneasily the end delayed, 
When Hatem spake once more: his eye was bright, 
And the long beard that o’er his girdle rolled 
Shook as in storm. “ Now, God be praised !” he cried: 

“ God, ever merciful, compassionate, 

Hath many children ; these have many tongues : 
But of one blood are they, one truth they seek, 
One law of Love and Justice fits them all. 

And they have many Prophets: may it be, 
Though not of like commission, in so far 

As they declare His truth, they speak for Him ! 
Go past their histories : accept their souls, 

And whatsoe’er of perfect and of pure 

Is breathed from each, in each and all the same, 
Confirms the others’ office and its own! 

Here is the centre of the moving wheel,— 

The point of rest, wherefrom the separate creeds 
Build out their spokes, that seem to chase and flee, 
Revolving in the marches-of His Day! 

If one be weak, destroy it: if it bear 

Unstrained His glory of Eternal Truth, 

And firmer fibre from the ages gain, 

Behold, at last it shall replace the rest! 

Even as He wills! The bright solution grows 
Nearer and clearer with the whirling years ; 

Till finally the use of outward signs 

Shall be outworn, the crumbling walls thrown down, 
And one Religion shall make glad the world!” 


More I could not endure: I did not wait 

For Hatem’s coming, as he promised me ; 
Yet—ere amid the crowds I could escape— 

I saw the Rabbi and the Christian priest 

Fall on his neck with weeping. With a groan, 
A horrid sense of smothering in my throat, 
And words I will not write, I gained the air, 
And saw, O Prophet! how thy Crescent shone 
Above the feathery palm-tops, and the dome 
Of Haroun’s tomb upon the Tigris’ bank. 

And this is Bagdad !—Eblis, rather say !— 

O fallen city of the Abbasid, 

Where Islam is defiled, and by its sons! 
Prepare, Ben-Arif, to receive thy friend, 

Who with the coming moon shall westward turn 
To keep his faith undarkened in Tangier ! 








BAYARD TAYLOR, 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS PERE. 





LEXANDRE DUMAS is a living refutation of those prejudices which 
A would necessarily condemn people of color to intellectual inferiority. 

As a writer and as a man, he has won celebrity with a public which is, on 
some accounts, the most difficuit in the world, and moreover has “worn it won” 
much longer than is usual at Paris, the most fickle of cities. As a dramatist, 
his name will live, if not by its intrinsic merit, at least as personifying a curious 
period in French theatrical history—a period of literary revolution correspond- 
ing in some respects to the political revolution at the close of the last century. 
As a writer of prose fiction—under this head most of his books of travel, his 
“Impressions de Voyage,” must be classed with his romances—he has been 
read and admired (in spite of his sins against style and truth) throughout Europe 
and this country. In the book trade no name of modern author has had a high- 
er marketable value than his; while enlightened critics, who lament that he has 
abused his talent in a shameful variety of ways—especially by degrading litera- 
ture into a mere trade, and a trade not carried on any too honestly at that—are 
still ready to acknowledge the decidedly remarkable talent which he has evinced. 
Carrying into private life the same restless activity which is manifest in his ca- 
reer as an author, he has been able, as a dashing brilliant character, to aston- 
ish society incessantly for years; and Parisian society, accustomed as it is to 
singularities no less multiplex and changeful than the figures of a kaleidoscope, 
is by no means easily astonished. ’ 

Yet this person, so distinguished as a writer and a man, belongs to a race 
that is generally considered by us incapable of those distinctions in literature 
and society which he has gained, and which public opinion here puts pretty ef- 
fectually beyond its grasp. 

Alexandre Dumas is of mixed blood, the son of a mulatto. His father, Gen- 
eral Alexandre Davy Dufnas, natural son of the Marquis de la Pailleterie and a 
negress, was a native of San Domingo. He was the first colored man who ever 
reached the grade of General in the French army. Entering the service in 1786 
as a simple dragoon, he rapidly rose by successive promotions till he became 
General of Division in 1793. He distinguished himself in the campaigns of 
Italy and in the campaign of Egypt. Returning from the latter country to 
France for the sake of his health, he was forced by a storm to put in at Tarento. 
Here he was seized by the Sicilian government and thrown into the dungeon, 
where his numerous wounds festered for two years. Upon his release he was 
obliged to leave the service, and retiring to Villers-Cotterets, a small town in the 
department of the Aisne, he dragged out a languishing existence there until he 
died in 1807, poor, honest, and regretted by the whole army on account of his 
noble character and heroic bravery. 

It is in this little town of Villers-Cotterets that Alexandre Dumas was born 
on the 24th of July, 1803. Dumas, in the preface to one of his works, has given 
an autobiography, in which he describes, in his own peculiarly animated man- 
ner, the early years of his life. His education was sadly neglected ; his mother, 
who loved him passionately as her only hope, for she was without fortune and 
had but this son and two daughters, could never bear to be separated from him. 
He learned little therefore from books, except a few scraps of Latin taught him 
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by the indulgent curate of the parish, who also instructed him in the art of 
stringing French rhymes together. “ As for arithmetic,” says he, “ three school- 
masters had successively abandoned the attempt to put the first four rules into 
my head.” By way of compensation, however, he adds, “I possessed the phys- 
ical advantages which a country education gives; that is to say, I mounted any 
horse, I used to walk twelve leagues to go and dance at a ball, I was skilful 
enough in the use of the sabre and pistol, I played tennis like St. George, and at 
thirty steps I rarely missed a hare or a partridge.” 

Such were the resources of the young Dumas when he completed his twen- 
tieth year, and learned from a conversation with his weeping mother, that after 
all they had was sold to pay their debts, their remaining fortune would be only 
two hundred and fifty-two francs, not of interest but of principal—their all. At 
least, so Dumas says in his autobiography, although he may perhaps be sus- 
pected of having somewhat “dramatized” the history of this affair; for it has 
been suggested that his mother, being the widow of a general officer, must have 
received a pension, and therefore could not have been so nearly destitute as her 
son represents her. However this may have been, the result of the conversa- 
tion was the departure of Alexandre with the fifty-two francs, which arrived at 
Paris untouched ; for he informs us that before setting off he played a game of 
billiards with the diligence-conductor, and winning enough to pay his fare, 
saved that much upon his little treasure. 

He was thus brought to Paris free of expense, by a first turn of that good 
fortune which was destined to attend him in his career at the metropolis. In 
spite of the indifference of nearly all those among his father’s old friends upon 
whom he called, he was not doomed to suffer long the heart-sickening lot of hope 
deferred, which is common to most young aspirants in a capital like Paris. Before 
he had time to spend the whole of his fifty-two francs, he was fortunately installed 
as a copying clerk in the secretary’s office of the Duke of Orleans, with a salary 
of twelve hundred francs a year. This piece of good fortune was owing to a let- 
ter of recommendation which he bore from an influential voter to General Foy, 
the deputy from his department. 

Here is Dumas’ description of his first interview with the General. “ Let’s 
see! what shall we do with you?” asked the latter. “ Whatever you please, 
General.” “I must first know what you are good for.” ‘ Oh, not for much of 
anything.” “ Let’s see! What do you know? alittle mathematics?” “ No, Gen- 
eral.” “You at least have some notions of geometry, of physics?” “No, 
General.” “ You have studied law?” “No, General.” You know Latin and 
Greek?” “Very little.” “You perhaps understand keeping accounts ?” 
“ Not the least in the world.” At each question, says Dumas, “I felt the flush- 
ing of my countenance ; it was the first time I had been thus put face to face 
with my ignorance.” The General wasataloss. “ Give me your address,” at last 
he said ; “I will see what can be done with you.” Young Dumas takes the pen 
and writes his address ; the General overlooks him while he writes. Suddenly 
he exclaims, “ We are rescued! you have a fine handwriting.” “I let my head 
drop on my breast,” says Dumas; “I had no strength left to support it. A fine 
handwriting—that was all I had.” 

Thus, thanks to his handwriting, the future author of “ Antony” secured a 
salary of a hundred francs a month, which at that time seemed to him a fortune. 
Scarcely seated at his desk, Alexandre Dumas resolved while living by his pen- 
manship ‘to live some day by his pen, and bethought himself seriously of repair- 
ing his neglected education. It was at this period that he formed those habits 
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of night labor which he has since retained, and by which he has been able to 
mystify some of his acquaintances, who, from seeing him almost as idle as they in 
the daytime, cannot understand when or how he accomplishes so much. Occu- 
pied eight hours during the day at the office, and forced to return there each 
evening and remain from seven till ten o’clock, the nights alone were at his dis- 
posal, These nights he well improved during the three years following, without, 
however (according to his account), bringing his studies to any apparent result, 
without “producing anything.” From his autobiography, one would derive the 
impression that the future dramatist, who as yet had “ produced nothing,” 
was first awakened to a sense of his vocation by a sort of instantaneous reve- 
lation emanating directly from Shakespeare. 

He gives a lively description of the influence exerted upon him by the visit of the 
English actors to Paris in 1827. “ All that,” says a critic, who quotes the paragraph- 
“is very poetical, but itis not precisely historical.” In 1826, a vear before the Eng- 
lish actors visited Paris, Dumas had published a collection of tales, in a duodecimo 
volume. He had even already entered a theatrical career. Before seeing “ Ham- 
let,”’ he had seen vaudevilles, he had seen classical tradgedies, and he had written 
a classical tragedy, “ Christine,” received as such at the Théatre Francais, but not 
yet acted, and transformed later, after the success of “ Henry I1I.,” into a romantic 
drama. “Henry III.” was the first of Dumas’s plays which attracted general at- 
tention. It was enacted in 1829. However strongly convinced the author may be 
that its existence is owing to the Shakespearian inspiration he professes to have 
received through the medium of the English actors, it in fact indicates scarcely 
any other resemblance between Shakespeare and Dumas than that both violate 
the classical rule of “ the unities.” It is inferior to many of Dumas’s subsequent 
productions of a similar kind, and its principal claim to notice is the circum- 
stance that it was the first of that kind. Yet on account of its novelty, and two 
or three quite dramatic passages, its faults were more than pardoned by the pub- 
lic, which went into raptures over it, declared it all sublime, and proclaimed Du- 
mas as the French Shakespeare. He would have been called “a very French 
Shakespeare indeed” by Coleridge, who, when some one told him that Klop- 
stock was the German Milton, could not help muttering, “A very German Mil- 
ton indeed.” 

The monomania which led Alexandre Dumas to consider himself a sort of 
Shakespeare affected his mind with reference to another subject. He was led, 
like too many other authors of this century, to imitate Byron in his indulgence 
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of an unhealthy habit of exaggerating personal experiences of discomfort or 
misfortune. Dumas has mastered the whole vocabulary of this querulousness, 
and you meet in his autobiography with such phrases as “fierce struggles with 
cruel destiny,” “ sources of bitterness in the soul,” “hatred and scorn,” and the 
like. A weakness of this kind is only too common. It appears particularly 
ridiculous in the case of Dumas. Here is a youth twenty years of age, who 
arrives from an obscure village with less than eleven dollars in his pocket, hardly 
knowing his alphabet, and possessing as his sole resource a fair handwriting. 
With that resource thousands would have perished of hunger. Then—and 
in this there was truly courage and honor—then he resolves to learn in a few 
years all that of which he is ignorant. Soon he takes it into his head to write a 
tragedy. When it is written he wishes to have it played. He addresses 
himself to the learned and gifted M. Nodier, whom he does not know from 
Adam, and begs to be recommended by him to M. Taylor, Royal Commissary 
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of the Thédtre Frangais. M. Nodier hastens to comply with his request. M. 
Taylor receives him kindly, introduces him to the committee, and his tragedy is 
accepted without opposition. It is true that it is not immediately acted. It is 
true that Dumas’s efforts to bring about this desired event interfere so seriously 
with his duties at the office that his superiors, in their dissatisfaction, withhold 
the accustomed gratuity at the close of the year. 

But why should he complain of that? These officials were not bound to 
discover his talent, and in any case what they needed for their purposes was not 
a dramatist, but an assiduous copyist. However that may be, M. Dumas, tired 
of waiting for the representation of “ Christine,” makes up his mind to write 
“Henry III.” As soon as it is presented the drama is played. The Duke of 
Orleans engages the whole of the first gallery, and, accompanied by a battalion 
of princes, princesses, dukes, duchesses, ambassadors, and generals, comes 
himself to witness the triumph of his copyist. It was atriumph. The next day 
the unknown young man found himself suddenly transformed into a great per- 
sonage, into an immortal genius. Corneille and Racine are en/oncés, “ used up.’ 
The receipts of * Henry III.” yield thirty thousand francs toits author. Feasted 
and received everywhere in Paris, M. Alexandre Dumas feasts and receives 
all Paris in return. 

As if giddy with his sudden transition from obscurity to glory, we behold him 
plunging with ardor into boundless luxury; he wears fantastic coats, flashy 
vests, sports an enormous gold chain, gives the dinners of a Sardanapalus, 
breaks down never so many horses, and loves never so many women, 

So brilliant was the beginning of Dumas’s career, Is it not difficult to dis- 
cern in him a man excessively ill-treated by destiny ? 

Success after success has attended him ever since. Asa dramatist, he had 
for years the advantage of keeping the public curiosity constantly awake, by dint 
of pushing to its extreme limits the boldness of the romantic school. He has 
not only made dramas and melodramas, but he has made comedies, drama- 
vaudevilles, and comic operas, A list of his theatrical productions alone would 
occupy several pages. Yet it would by no means equal in length the list of the 
miscellaneous works of history and romance and travel which have appeared 
under his name. About the year 1835 he published some works of this kind, 
with such great success that he gave the reins to the marvellous facility of come 
position which he has received from nature. He has written piles of romances, 
and feuilletons by hundreds; in the single year 1840 he published twenty-two 
volumes in octavo, He has written with one hand a history which, with the 
other, as it were, he “ feuilletoned.” He has published numerous “ Impressions 
de Voyage,” having successively put France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy (and 
particularly Florence), Sicily, Mount Sinai, and Spain, into feuilletons and vol- 
umes—in which everything is to be found, drama, elegy, eclogue, idy], politics, 
gastronomy, Statistics, geography, history, wit—in short, everything except truth, 
Never has traveller out-Munchausened Munchausen more boldly, or with more 
success. He has also written prefaces and introductions without number, 

Unfortunately—not for his purse, but for his style, for his best reputation, 
for the true interests of the public, in fine—unfortunately, Dumas was tempted 
by the flattering reception of some of his earlier works in prose to lead the way 
into the ruinous path by which so many pursue literature merely as a trade, in 
utter forgetfulness of any high motive or aim. Romance-writing, after its irrup- 
tion into the journals in 1836, became in France /a fabrication par excellence—a 
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regular system of manufacturing. Thus Alexandre Dumas, whose speculations 
have been conducted on a gigantic scale, has, according to the evidence of the 
learned bibliographer, M. Quérard, industriously plied this business at the head 
of seventy-four collaborators, or assistants, turning out dramas, histories, and 
travels, as well as novels, by the wholesale, in such profusion that the market 
was well-nigh overstocked. He used to order from Paris and forward to Paris 
from Florence (where he lived for a long time) whole cargoes of literary com- 
modities. When the Roman feuilleton—correctly described as consisting of 
“fragments of novels continued from day to day,” each fragment surpassing its 
predecessor in the exaggeration of style and incident—was first brought into 
vogue, the directors of the daily papers almost quarrelled in order to secure the 
assistance of M. Dumas. Unprecedented contracts were made with him. Some 
were nearly impossible ; and it.is not surprising that his alleged failure to com- 
ply with them in all points subjected him in 1847 to prosecution. His trial, as 
well as that of Sue, which took place about the same time, would afford materials 
for a new chapter in D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature.” An idea can be 
formed of the engagements of the journals with certain literary celebrities, from 
the single fact that Dumas agreed to furnish “ La Presse” yearly, for five years, 
with eleven volumes of novels, for which he was to receive an annual compensa- 
tion of 63,000 francs, or $12,600, on condition of withholding from all other pub- 
lishers all that he should write, except eighty new works, tc contain 226,000 
lines, which he was in the course of publishing at the date of his new contract. 
No wonder that he should employ—he certainly needed—assistance in fabricat- 
ing a quantity of romance to which not even his prolific genius was equal. It is 
physically impossible for Dumas to have written all that has been published in 
his name. He declared, howevey at his trial, that on one occasion he did, as he 
truly observed, what no other man had done before, and what probably none 
will do after him—he commenced and continued to their conclusion five separate 
romances, portions of which daily appeared in five different newspapers. Every 
word in them all, as he called upon his prosecutors to testify, was written by his 
own hand. But, after all, does this fact prove that he may not have simply 
returned, in preparing some of the five romances, to his old avocation of copy- 
ist? It was certainly, in any case, a remarkable feat, and as he stated, “a man, 
two horses, and a railroad engine were required each day for the transportation 
of these manuscripts” from his favorite residence at Marly, which is about 
twelve miles distant from Paris. 

Marly, celebrated for its chateau and gardens, erected by Louis XIV., and 
destroyed at the Revolution, was more recently the chosen residence of that 
highest of all royalties, talent, in the persons of Mademoiselle Rachel, Made- 
moiselle Anais-Aubert, Messieurs Melesville, de Kératry, Saintine, Alexandre 
Dumas, and other distinguished individuals. It is here that Dumas resolved, 
like the English Beckford, to erect a building which should be a realized ro- 
mance. Few writers have been able, like Beckford and Dumas, to construct 
with solid materials edifices which might rival the gorgeous castles they have 
built in the air, and described with the richest ornaments of diction. The cha- 
teau of Monte Christo was intended by its owner to be magnificent as that most 
popular of his novels, from which it takes its name. At the orders of Dumas, 
the peculiar difficulties of the position were wholly overcome, and a palace rose 
as if by magic from the ground. Standing-upon a charming spot, which he had 
caused to be surrounded with water and called the Isle of Monte Christo, the 
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interior of this chatelet was to be decorated like the oratories of queens in the 
olden time. In the eastern tower was contrived a little cadinet de travail, or 
study, in which the author might have just room enough for a table, a pen, and 
an inkstand—‘“ all he needs,” so says one of his flatterers, “in order to write 
three feuilletons and two acts a day.” Near the table was a golden knob which 
pressed upon a steel spring that was able to raise or lower the drawbridge, at 
the will of the lord of the manor. But this enchanted abode, like the splendid 
mansion of Beckford, at last fell under the hammer otf the auctioneer. 

The Théatre Historique, at Paris, was another “creation” of the fertile brain 
of Dumas. Ambitious of astonishing the Parisians by his romances in more 
than one way, he conceived the idea of a theatre where not only his plays, 
but even his novels, thrown into a dramatic form, might be enacted. In a few 
months his design was carried into execution, under the patronage of the Duke 
of Montpensier, and in the spring of 1847 a large and commodious building, 
with a sculptured fagade and a singularly arranged interior, was finished and 
opened for the performance of “La Reine Margot.” Other novels from his pen 
have been converted, by the aid of scissors, into dramas, one of which occupied 
two evenings by its representation in two parts. Dumas was thus able, like 
Shakespeare and Corneille, to say, “I write for my own stage.” 

During the representation of “ La Reine Margot,” Dumas was at the zenith 
of his success. A favorite companion in the little group of smokers that weekly 
gathered around the Duke of Montpensier at the castle of Vincennes, he was 
well received at court and in society. ‘With an insatiable lust for notoriety, 
he had contrived that his sayings and doings should occupy the gossips of 
France, and of late,” as the “ British Quarterly Review” observed at that time, 
“the author had almost been eclipsed by the éc/a¢ attached to the man.” A 
characteristic incident, which formed an episode in the first tumult of the revo- 
lution of February, illustrates the popularity which Dumas had extended far be- 
yond the social circles in which he affected to move. 

The royal family had not yet left the Tuileries when Alexandre Dumas. 
Marquis de la Pailleterie—a title of which Dumas has been nota little vain— 
with his breast a blaze of orders, sallied forth like a loyal knight to pay his re- 
spects to the young men of whom he used to talk familiarly as his friends the 
princes. Recognized by the crowd in the street, their misconception of his pur- 
poses in coming abroad, and their admiration for his writings, acted as a double 
charm upon their enthusiasm. Greeting him with huzzas and lifting him on 
their shoulders, the people bore him over the barricades, the reluctant object of 
an ovation which awkwardly exposed him to the charge of indecent laste in 
displaying ingratitude towards his “illustrious friends.” 

His position as wel! as theirs was wonderfully changed by the revolution, 
which roused Paris and France to noble deeds, and supplied with real emotions 
the multitude who had greedily swallowed the false stimulants of newspaper 
novels. Othello’s occupation was gone, at least fora season. And Alexandre 
Dumas himself, the “ prince of feuilletonists,” was now able to catch the pop- 
ular ear only by short, pithy political articles. These he wrote in a political 
journal, “ La Liberté,” which he established soon after the revolution, “accept- 
ing,” according to French custom, the new order of things which he could not 
withstand, and, with a true Frenchman’s dexterity, trimming his sails to the 
changing breeze. By one of those contradictions which would be strange if 
they were not so common—which make a practical atheist and profligate “a de- 
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fender of the faith” and stickler for the “ proprieties,” and on the other hand 
make a model of private virtues an advocate of doctrines which are usually ab- 
horred as subversive of religion and social order—or, to put the concrete for 
the abstract, which blindly allot the respective parts a Thiers and a Pierre Le- 
roux are to play in life; by one of these contradictions, the editor of “ La Li- 
berté ”’—some of whose works have done not a little to disorder the passions of 
youth, and many of whose ASwery pages exhale a poisonous odor, like the fig- 
leaves in the basket of the Egyptian Queen (to borrow a comparison), defiled by 
the asp’s trail and slime, while the sly worm itself lurks beneath—the editor of 
“La Liberté” announced himself as a “friend of order,” of “the family,” of 
“ property,” of “religion,” or rather (many consider it equivalent) as an “ ene- 
my to socialism.” But in this new character he did not appear to win much 
applause. 

He has of late years peculiarly and particularly identified himself with those 
personages who were at the time being either the favorites or lions of Paris. 
Witness, for instance, his connection, and the consequent gossip, with Adah 
Isaacs Menken. 

In person Dumas is large, inclining to obesity ; skin of a slight yellow tinge, 
and short, crispy, curling hair. At last accounts he was engaged, in addition to 
his other labors, upon a comprehensive work on gastronomy, a subject to which 
for the past few years he has devoted particular attention, he being reputed one 


of the best cuzsinders in France. 
ALBERT P, SOUTHWICK. 
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O fire has touched them, and no flood ; 
They stand to-day where first they stood ; 
Places that knew them know them still ; 
Their doors swing wide, and on each sill, 
In sweet confusion, wilting flowers 
By noon, by night mark children’s hours. 
And closer still, like friends well tried, 
The trees crowd up on every side, 
Folding the roof-tree and the walls. 
Each year their gracious shadow falls 
Larger and larger ; every spring 
’Neath southern window some new thing 
Lift’ up its head and adds its grace 
To sweeten the old homestead place. 
From every window to the skies 
Women and men lift steadfast eyes, 
Coming and going day by day, 
Leading the life they must,‘or may. 
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But if the fire, or if the flood 
Had swept these houses where they stood, 
They had not been so lost to me ; 
Untouched by fire or flood would be 
All which I loved and called my own. 
All white above the blackened stone, 
In midst of ashes, firm and fatr, 
The house had stood immortal there, 
Clear in my sight, close to my heart, 
House from all houses set apart : 
House of my childhood’s gay estate ; 
House of my lifetime’s crowning fate ; 
House of one beautiful made friend ; 
House of one wise to wisdom’s end ; 
House of an hour, house of a day— 
Such day, such hour as never may 
Come twice, when utmost pain of pain 
And joy of joy the rest have slain. 
But, crueller than fire or flood, 
Come steps of men of alien blood. 
They buy, but buying all, they steal. 
No law can reach, no time can heal 
The hurt they give; too subtly born 
The wrong they do for hate or scorn. 
They tread of right their new-found way ; 
At every step dread ghosts they slay ; 
And silently the treach’rous air 
Closes and keeps no token where 
Its dead are buried. 

Ah, my heart, 
Forget, if thou canst find the art. 
Look not to hill, to vale, to sea, 
Where stand the houses lost to thee. 
The world is full of open doors ; 
Step lightly in on friendly floors ; 
And throw thy rusty keys away 
To locks which strange hands lock to-day. 
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THE SACRE CUR. 


RECENT magazine article entitled “School Days at the Sacred Heart” 

(and which describes convent life as it exists now at Manhattanville) car- 

ries me back to my girlish days in the mother establishment in Paris, long before 
a single convent of that order existed on this side of the Atlantic. 

Thirty years ago Americans did not cross the ocean to spend the summer in 
Baden, or the winter in Rome, with the same facility they do now; the voyage 
was made in packet-ships, varying in time of transit from three to four weeks ; 
comparatively few families travelled abroad, and still fewer placed their children 
in foreign educational establishments. Upon leaving this country it had been 
originally intended to send me to a French Protestant school in the vicinity of 
Paris ; but the lady having suddenly died, my foreign relatives decided upon the 
Sacré Coeur as the most eligible substitute, and one bright spring day I was 
conducted across the river, through the old streets of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
until we arrived at the gates of the hotel in the rue de Varenne owned and oc- 
cupied by the ladies of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

To a girl barely in her teens, educated in the Congregational Church, in one 
of the strictest of New England boarding-schools, taught from early childhood 
to look upon the Roman Catholic Church as the scarlet woman of the Revela- 
tion, the change was something miraculous. The soft-voiced, soft-walking nuns, 
the lofty sa/ons of the convent, still showing remains of the gilding which had 
lavishly decorated them when the Hétel de Brion had been filled with the fair 
women and brave men of the court of Henry IV., spoke volumes to the imagina- 
tion. The walls were now all plain white, although rumor whispered that charm- 
ing paintings were hidden in the panels beneath. All was strange, and when I 
found myself in the school-rooms and heard on every side the old historic names 
which were so familiar to me through my studies, I could scarcely realize my 
own identity. Blanche de Montmorenci, Edith de Courcy, Isabeau de Beauvau, 
and dozens of others of the same kind, were heard on every side. 

There were assembled nearly two hundred young girls, varying in age from 
seven to eighteen, and representing nearly all the noble houses in France, to say 
nothing of several members of the Scotch and Irish nobility, and three Protestants 
—two Americans and the third an English girl of rank. The French language 
had been familiar to me from childhood ; consequently that was no barrier to 
my intercourse with either the ladies or my schoolmates. We were shortly 
summoned to the refectory to dinner, and as it happened to be a half-holiday, we 
were allowed after finishing our repast to go at once into the superb park or gar- 
den, which extended from the rear of the house to the adjacent parallel street, 
and seemed to cover several acres, forming an enclosure where we could wander 
for hours, although each class was always accompanied by one of the ladies, who 
exercised a general supervision. At the extremity of the park was a large poul- 
try yard, and at intervals through the lower part of the grounds were dwarf fruit 
trees on espaliers. 
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I naturally gravitated toward the two Americans, who were Phiiadelphians 
and sisters. They pointed out to me various notabilities among our companions, 
one of whom was a daughter of Dom Pedro of Brazil, another of Godoy, the fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, Prince of the Peace. All were dressed very nearly 
alike in a sort of uniform, but several of the girls wore broad blue and green rib- 
bons fringed with silver, passed over one shoulder and knotted at the side, and my 
new friends informed me that they were “the Children of Mary” and “ Angels,” 
honorary distinctions for good conduct, and they showed me two lovely little 
temples in the grounds belonging to their respective societies. 

Later in the afternoon I was initiated into my first experience of the service 
of the Romish Church; and the beautiful chapel, the nuns in their carved stalls, 
the flowers, incense, and all the accessories, familiar to most of my readers, im- 
pressed me immeasurably, all the more from my preconceived ideas of something 
horrible and mystic. It took me a few days to become habituated to the routine 
of conventual life, and more than once I was awakened by the sprinkling of holy 
water in my face, a method used for calling the laggards who had slept too 
heavily to hear the bell, which, like all the other influences around us, was low- 
toned and gentle. 

The girls were very much like all other school girls, with the exception that 
there seemed to be no unruly ones, There were no day scholars admitted, con- 
sequently no outside influence, except at stated intervals, when the relatives of 
the children were permitted to visit them. Each girl had her favorite nun, and 
each her favorite saint, for whom she professed a special cu/¢e. I attached my- 
self to one of the ladies, to whom I was drawn most powerfully from the first time 
I saw her. She belonged to one of the oldest families in Brittany, and was a 
near relative of the lady who followed the Duchesse de Berri in her adventurous 
and romantic expedition in the Vendée. My nun was about twenty-seven, with 
beautiful dark eyes and a lovely expression; and I, who thought every nun must 
have her story, as many of them had, often attempted to discover hers. One of 
the ladies was married to an army officer who was reported killed at some for- 
eign post; she took the vows. After she had taken the black veil her husband, 
who had escaped unheard-of dangers, returned to find his wife lost to him; in 
despair, he at once took the monastic vow, and they never met again. I used to 
study her face for hours to try and read regret written there, but all seemed holy 
resignation. Our life was a very happy one, and we had many holidays, mostly 
religious /é/es. We used sometimes to be driven to Conflans, which had for- 
merly been a country seat of the Archbishop of Paris. This same Archbishop, 
Monseigneur de Quelen, whose palace had been destroyed by the mob in 1830, 
had apartments on one-half of the court in our “ hotel” (which was immense), 
and he often said mass for us and sometimes assisted at our little religious tes. 
He was one of the handsomest men who ever wore the episcopal robes, and 
whenever he chanced to meet any of us in the grounds he was always so kind 
and indulgent that we almost worshipped him, The discipline of the school was 
admirable ; the punishments few ; moral suasion was the great instrument; our 
consciences were educated to a high point of sensitiveness. We generally told 
ourselves of any fault which had evaded the ladies’ eyes. I remember, for in- 
stance, one English girl who was at the head of her class in history, a great 
achievement for a foreigner in a foreign language. She had repeated her lesson 
perfectly ; one date escaped her memory, and as she sat next the teacher her 
eye glanced for a moment at the open book ; she caught the date and came out 
from her lesson still at the head of her class; but her conscience smote her; 
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she could not sleep, and before the class assembled the next morning she had 
gone to the mistress and confessed her fault; and although it was of ¢ourse 
known to ail the girls at the lesson, she seemed much happier than the day be- 
fore when in the place of honor. One mischievous foreigner, who invariably, 
whenever she could obtain the chance, would drum a few bars of the “ Marseil- 
laise ” on the piano for the fun of witnessing the consternation it created, was 
stopped by being asked if she would continue to play it when she knew the pain 
it caused our Superior, Madame de Gramont, whose father was conducted to the 
guillotine to the music of that air. Of course the offence was never repeated, 
and another point of interest was added to our gentle, lady-like Superior, whom we 
seldom saw, the Maitresse Générale, a woman of great character, and literary 
ability recognized outside of the convent walls, being the more direct head so 
far as the school was concerned. Sometimes we had a visit from the venerable 
Madame Barras, the foundress of the order, who lived to see ramifications of it in 
every part of the globe. One of the ladies, a Russian princess of a well-known 
family, was always painting religious pictures for the different chapels of the 
order ; and it was my delight to sit by her easel out of school hours, and hear her 
relate, sometimes the legend of the saint whom she was painting, at others the 
struggles she had with her family when she wished to become a Romanist. To 
me there seemed so little difference between the Greek and Romish churches 
that I could not understand the rancor and anger she narrated to me. Of course 
the whole tone of the convent was intensely Legitimist. Henry the Fifth’s 
birthday was always celebrated, but, fortunately, it fell on Michaelmas day, so 
the extra service was not politically obnoxious. In summer, our great fé/e was 
the 15th of August, the Assumption of the Virgin, and it was a beautiful sight to 
watch the procession as it wound through the grand old trees in the park to the 
chapel of “the Children of Mary.” The black robes of the nuns, the white 
dresses and veils (always worn on religious festivals) of the girls, each one bear- 
ing a lighted taper, all the clear young voices chanting the Ave Maria, the in- 
cense waving, the Archbishop in gorgeous robes, with his attendant priests, 
leading the procession, followed by young girls bearing white silk banners with 
the cipher and attributes of the Virgin embroidered thereon, and four of the 
youngest children carrying bouquets of white flowers almost as large as them- 
selves! It was like enchantment! What a change from fast day and Thanks- 
giving, which were the only holidays in my New England experience ! 

And then, during the summer vacation, when not more than thirty or forty of 
the scholars remained, how we enjoyed it! One of our amusements was to go 
down to a large kitchen, where all was prepared for us—-a long table in the cen- 
tre of the great room, with piles of dough pastry ready to be moulded into shape, 
and great dishes of different kinds of jam. Here, with white aprons tied around 
our waists, we undertook to prepare little patties of every conceivable device and 
form. Two lay sisters stood by an immense oven, ready heated, and with large 
shovels put in the dough and drew out the patties. Never since did the most 
luscious preparations of Caréme or Félix taste like these productions ! and they 
were good, undoubtedly; for conventual pastry and sweets have long been pro- 
verbial for their excellence, and the most we could do to spoil them would have 
been to make the paste heavy by handling. How proud we were, too, when our 
favorite nun, for whom the largest and most ornate was always reserved, com- 
plimented us upon its design or flavor. Another amusement was to play “ cache- 
cache,” or hide-and-seek, in the vaults of the convent, the girls being divided into 
two parties, each conducted by one of the ladies. How our voices resounded in 
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these subterranean, vaulted walls! and we took very good care not to lag be 
hind, afraid of “ we knew not what.” The ladies had none of that asceticism one 
would imagine, but were to all appearance as happy as possible, and entered 
into all our games with as much zest as any worldly mistress could have done ; 
and I think, as a whole, I have never seen an assemblage of more highly culti- 
vated women, or of more elegant and aristocratic bearing. True, nearly all bad 
been in the world and of the world before taking their vows, and, so far as I 
could see, none seemed to regret it. After the girls returned for the winter term, 
school continued as before ; but we had weekly lectures from the Grand Vicar of 
St. Genevitve, and occasionally a discourse from some distinguished foreign 
priest passing through Paris. I remember listening with interest and astonish- 
ment, but I cannot say conviction, to an Englishman of high rank who had re- 
nounced wealth, position, and all their advantages, to become a priest, and ex- 
patiated to us upon the superiority of a life free from care, reposing with perfect 
confidence in the bosom of the ¢rue Church, and ordered by her in all things. I, 
worldly heretic that I was, used to often look askance at the enclosure railed off 
by the side of the high altar, where the great ladies of he Faubourg often stole 
an hour from the world to spend at their devotions ; and I used to speculate if, 
after I had enjoyed all the world had to give, I should be satisfied to be like the 
silent figures in the stalls by my side, who were permitted no expression of af- 
fection to any earthly being; for every mark of it on our side toward them was 
instantly suppressed, and if any of the ladies became too popular in the school, 
she was at once removed to another of the numerous establishments of the Sa- 
cred Heart. Christmas was also a great holiday, and for weeks before, the dif- 
ferent religious societies were busy preparing “ créches,” or miniature represen- 
tations of the stable where our Saviour was born, with all its accessories. The 
“ Angels” tried to outdo the “ Children of Mary” in the beauty of the wax im- 
age of the Child Jesus, and the latter often surpassed the former in the figures 
of Joseph and Mary and the perfect imitation of the “horned cattle.” All the 
girls’ spare pocket-money was given to contribute to these funds, and the créches 
were often beautifully and artistically made. 

The splendor of the midnight mass was a sight to be remembered. Political 
exigencies having forbidden this ceremony in the churches, the Archbishop con- 
gregated all the splendor possible at its celebration in the convent of the Sacré 
Coeur. The most gorgeous robes from the sacristy of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the most superb gold service, the number of attendant priests and aco- 
lytes, the members of the deau monde who obtained permission to “assist” in the 
railed-off enclosure before mentioned—the flowers, lights, incense, and the noble 
organ pealing forth the Adeste Fideles—completed a tableau which perfectly be- 
wildered one, and our Protestant quartette received impressions which were in- 
effaceable ; one of the number, since deceased, became a nun before her death. 
How can parents expect their children to be uninfluenced by such an atmos- 
phere? True, no direct proselyting is attempted; but the whole life is an indi- 
rect proselytism. Young people are influenced through their affection, their 
imagination, their instruction (even in the literature studied there is a naturally 
Romanist tendency); and yet parents are very much surprised and distressed 
that their children, either while there or after they leave, become Roman Catho- 
lics. One cannot blame the ladies for this; they always discourage polemic 
conversation; but can one expect that women who have given up the world to 
devote themselves to religion, and moreover who believe that out of the pale of 
their church there is no safety, should attempt to counteract, to say the least, the 
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influence that the surroundings necessarily would have on any young person of 
sensibility ? 

Another cause, too, helps conversion. We all know how many otherwise 
excellent people express themselves with bitterness regarding the Romanists. 
They think that “no good can come out of Nazareth,” and consequently im- 
press upon children’s minds that a Catholic must necessarily be false, deceitful, 
and untrustworthy. With this preconceived idea a young girl finds the ladies, 
to all appearance, the opposite of everything she has heard, and, indignant at 
thinking they have been unjustly aspersed, she naturally will believe in them, 
and is consequently much more open to conversion than if she had been per- 
fectly unprejudiced. Shortly before my arrival there had been one sturdy 
Scotch girl who, educated in the school of John Knox, was supposed to be so 
steadfast in the faith that she could be sent to acquire the various Continental 
accomplishments, so well taught in the convent, without injury to her religious 
belief. In grim silence she attended the various church services (which, by the 
way, was obligatory on all who entered) until arrived at the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew; there she made astand. What! ask her to attend a service in cele- 
bration of the day when so many Protestants were murdered, and almost on 
the very spot where she was standing? Never! Great was the consternation 
of the ladies. They expostulated to no avail; they did not wish to use force. 
Finally, one of them went to ask the Maitresse Générale what was to be done. 
She sent for the refractory pupil to come to her private study, and when there, 
asked her in the most gentle and affectionate manner what were her objections to 
attending service ; and when they were repeated by the young belligerent very ex- 
citedly, she answered as mildly as possible, “ My child, do you think that we would 
ask you or any one to attend a service to glorify a murder, no matter by whom or 
for what purpose committed ? St. Bartholomew was perfectly guiltless of what took 
place on the day consecrated to him. We have service on that day, as we do 
on all the other saints’ days, without the slightest reference or thought as to what 
has ever occurred on it; and I am sure that you will not pain us, and scandalize 
your companions, by refusing to attend chapel on this day more than any 
other.” 

Viewing the matter in that light, our young Protestant consented to make no 
more trouble ; and before a year had passed that same girl was baptized in the 
convent and became a fervent Romanist! Thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture is the great secret of priestly and conventual government. 

At the Sacré Coeur in Paris they will no longer receive Protestants, there 
having been so many conversions which have caused great ill-feeling ; but here, 
where the institution is avowedly for the education of Protestant youth, parents 
should be perfectly willing that their children should become Romanists before 
sending them within its walls. That their minds and hearts are kept in a state 
of singular purity, that no bad influence from within or without can take any hold 
of the girls, owing to the strict surveillance exercised, is undoubtedly true ; and 
that their education, especially in feminine acquirements and accomplishments, 
is of the best. Still, if you object to the religion, do not send your daughters to 
the Sacred Heart to be educated, and then blame either the ladies or the’ chil- 


dren if they become Roman Catholics. 
F. 
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SOME POISONOUS PLANTS. 


HE cashew family of plants (natural order anacardiacea) is rather widely 
T distributed over the earth, although most at home within the tropics, It 
includes several members which furnish products useful in the arts, or as articles 
of food, as will appear from the following brief summary. 

The rus coriaria, or myrtle-leaved samach, produces sour seeds, which are 
said to be highly prized by the Turks, who eat them as a delicacy. Its leaves 
resemble those of senna, and are sometimes sophistically mingled with the lat- 
ter, and have thus in some instances given rise to fatal poisoning. The dried 
and powdered leaves of the rius cotinus constitute the substance known in com- 
merce as shumac, or sumach, and extensively used in tanning and dyeing. The 
wood of the same plant is employed as a dye, producing a rich yellow color. It 
is known under the name of “ young fustic,” or “ Zante fustic,” in contradistinc- 
tion to “old fustic,” which latter is obtained from the maclura tinctoria, a plant 
of the mulberry order. The rhus metopium is a product of Jamaica, and has 
been used medicinally under the names of hog-gum, doctors’ gum, etc. The 
rhus succedaneum furnishes the so-called “ Japanese wax,” an article which has 
been extensively used in the manufacture of candles. The same natural order 
includes the plants which furnish gum-mastic, Chuian turpentine, the pistachio 
nut, Japanese lacquer and other varnishes, the mango fruit, the cashew nut, the 
marking nut, etc. 

In our own country the axacardiacee are represented by the rius genus, of 
which several species, while serving to beautify the landscape, and capable to 
some extent of being made useful, are chiefly of interest from their property of 
giving rise to a distressing and sometimes serious disease. The principal vari- 
eties of the rhus which in this portion of the country are credited with produ- 
cing the poisonous effects alluded to, are two, the rhus vernix and the rhus toxi- 
codendron. A short description of these plants, avoiding perplexing details, may 
be worthy of the reader’s attention, as he may thereby be enabled to recognize 
and avoid them. 

The rhus vernix, which is commonly called poison tree, poison wood, poison 
ash, and in Massachusetts poison dogwood, is a handsome tree, very common- 
ly found in swamps and meadows throughout the Atlantic seaboard, from Can- 
ada to the Carolinas, It was assigned by Linnzus to the class fen/andria, or- 
der ¢rigynia, but, in common with other American species of the rhus genus, has 
been found to be dicecious, It ordinarily attains a height of from ten to fifteen 
feet, and sometimes considerably more, while its trunk measures from one to 
five inches in diameter, branching at the top. The wood is light and brittle. 
The leaflets are small, oblong, smooth, entire, and acuminate, springing from 
young shoots of a fine red color. The flowers, which appear in June, are quite 
small, arranged in panicles, and of a pale green color. The berries are green- 
ish white, sometimes veined with parple, often wrinkled when old, and are ar- 
ranged in bunches. In spring or autumn, if the bark be incised, a thick, opaque, 
whitish, viscid fluid, of a strong, resinous, disagreeable odor, immediately issues 
forth in large quantity. By the action of the air the color of this juice is soon 
changed to a deep black, which accounts for the black spots often noticed on the 
hands and other parts of the person in those who have meddled with the tree. 
This black color of the juice is permanent, and resists the action of all ordinary 
reagents, increasing in intensity with the lapse of time, so that it is capable of 
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being made use of as a very perfect indelible ink for marking linen. It has also 
been shown to furnish a very excellent jet-black varnish, most brilliant and 
glossy, very firm and durable, opaque and elastic, and not affected by moisture ; 
in short, scarcely if at all inferior to the celebrated Japanese lacquer. Its poi- 
sonous quality, also, is common to it and the Sitz plant of Japan, described by 
Kalm as the source of the lacquer varnish. Some years ago the question of the 
identity of the two plants was the subject of a controversy, which may be found 
recorded in the “ London Philosophical Transactions.” It is now generally con- 
sidered that the American and Japanese plants are different species of rhus. 

Rhus toxicodendron is the name now generally applied to the ivy-like species 
of rhus, which is commonly known as poison ivy, poison vine, poison creeper, 
poison oak, and in some parts of the country as “mercury.” This comprehends 
the climbing variety, called rhus radicans, and formerly looked upon as a sepa- 
rate species. lt is very commonly met with in fields, pastures, and light woods, 
and along fences, from Canada to Georgia. Its stem is woody and twisted, com- 
monly not more than an inch thick, and in the climbing variety adheres to a tree 
or other supporting object by strong root-like fibres. The stem is sometimes 
flattened on the side next the supporting object, and, if none such be met with, 
the plant changes toa branching shrub, or seeks the ground, where it again 
takes root. itis a plant of a lurid, uncanny sort of beauty, and would probably 
be cultivated were it not for its poisonous quality. The leaflets are large, broad, 
smooth, and shining on both sides (as a rule), arranged three on each shoot, and 
either entire or imperfectly and irregularly toothed. The flowers are small, ar- 
ranged in panicles, and of a greenish-white color, and appear in June and July. 
The berries are globular, and of a pale green color, almost white. The shrub 
variety is about three feet high, and its leaves are more toothed and lobed than 
those of the climbing vine. Like the rhus vernix this plant also, on being 
wounded, gives out a milky juice, which on exposure to the air speedily as- 
sumes a permanent deep black color. The Indians were acquainted with the 
poisonous qualities of this plant, and made use of it medicinally. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties of rhus, which have been 
occasionally supposed to be poisonous to some individuals ; and the same may 
be said of the ordinary wild ivy, called also American ivy, or Virginian creeper 
(ampelopsis guinguefolia), a vine which is very abundant in fields and pastures, 
and often cultivated on account of its beauty, which is most marked in autumn, 
when its leaves assume a fine crimson color. Common garden rue and oleander 
have also been classed as poisonous. 

The poisonous effects of these different plants are so similar, that practically 
they may be said to be the same. The poison of the rius vernix is the most po- 
tent, and affects many people who are very little, if at all, susceptible to that of 
the other varieties. Nextin intensity is that of the r/us toxicodendron. Probably 
the majority of people are not affected by either variety ; otherwise, so wide-spread 
are these plants, cases of this sort of poisoning would be much more frequent. 
Some individuals are poisoned only by actual contact with the resinous juice 
which exudes from the plant when injured, others by merely handling the rhus, 
and others again, most unfortunate of all, by simple exposure to the efllavium, 
which has been erroneously thought to be most malignant in the dark. These 
latter, if any, are those who are liable to be poisoned by the varieties commonly 
looked upon as innocent, as well as by the five-teaved ivy. The receptivity va- 
ries also in degree in the same person at different times, so that an individual 
who has often escaped may become poisoned at a time perhaps when he has ex- 
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ulted in a supposed demonstration of his immunity, or one who has previously 
suffered severely may escape poisoning at a given exposure. The poisonous ef- 
fects vary from a slight itching, scarcely sufficient to attract attention, to an 
amount of erysipelatous inflammation which may endanger life, and has in a few 
instances proved fatal. The time which may elapse between exposure and the 
first appearance of symptoms of poisoning varies from a few hours to several 
days, but ordinarily it is not more than three days. In the mean time there may 
be noticed on the parts which have been exposed to the contact of the resinous 
juice black spots, which consist of portions of the juice blackened by exposure 
to the air. When these occur, they are difficult of removal by washing ; but they 
do not always take place, and there may be absolutely nothing to indicate the 
impending symptoms. The parts usually affected are the hands, the face, and 
particularly the loose tissue of the eyelids, but this is probably owing to the fact 
that these parts are most frequently exposed to the action of the poison. No 
portions of the cutaneous surface can be said to be exempt, unless it be such as 
have become covered with an unusually thick epidermis—callus, as it is com- 
monly called—as the palm of the hand in laboring people, for instance. If the 
precautionary measures to be hereafter mentioned have been employed, the dis- 
eased manifestations may be limited to those parts primarily exposed to the poi- 
son; butif the juice be allowed to remain on the hands, it may be conveyed to 
various parts of the surface. The contiguous surfaces of the fingers are favorite 
seats of the poisonous effects. 

The local effects of the rhus poison are of two principal sorts, and respec- 
tively bear a striking similarity to two well-known cutaneous diseases called 
herpes anderysipelas. Either of these varieties may occur alone, or the two may 
appear conjointly, or the one may succeed the other. We will first describe the 
herpetic variety, premising, for the benefit of those who may not have a very 
definite idea of what the word herpes means, that those annoying vesicular erup- 
tions which so commonly appear on the borders of the lips, where they are gen- 
erally known as “ fever-sores” or ‘ cold-sores,” constitute a variety of herpes. 
In cases of herpetic rhus-poisoning, then, the first symptom generally noticed is an 
itching and burning sensation, which is at first very slight, but in most cases soon 
increases so as to be well nigh unbearable. This is usually accompanied by a 
slight redness of the skin, which, however, is very often absent. In the course 
of a few hours minute transparent vesicles, or blisters, make their appearance, 
generally in clusters. In severe cases these vesicles coalesce so as to form large 
distended sacs, called blebs. They ordinarily continue transparent, and grad- 
ually subside without their contents becoming opaque. The disease is usually 
at its height about the fifth or sixth day, and the process of decline then begins, 
generally ending in what is called desquamation, that is to say, a peeling off of, 
the epidermis, or outer skin, of the part. .The itching and burning are most se- 
vere at the period when the vesicles have attained their greatest development. 
Scratching or rubbing greatly intensifies the sensation, and likewise increases in 
other respects the severity of the disease; but rupture of the vesicles does not, 
in itse/f, aggravate the mischief, but neither, on the other hand, does it alleviate 
it. If ruptured or punctured, the vesicles give exit to a clear, bland, watery 
fluid, which is, contrary to what is often supposed, utterly incapable of inocula- 
ting other parts. Indeed the disease, as such, is incapable of being imparted by 
one person to another, although an apparent exception to this rule is seen in the 
fact that the poisonous juice of the plant may be conveyed from the person of 
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one individual to that of another, and thus give rise to the mistake that the dis- 
ease itself is contagious. 

This description is that of the regular course of the disease, but the order 
of events is often different. Sometimes the first manifestation noticed is 
the formation of transparent, protuberant vesicles, either single or in patches, 
aggregated or scattered, surrounded by healthy, uninflamed skin, and unac- 
companied from first to last by any disagreeable sensation. This form of 
the disease usually runs a more sluggish course, and is not generally followed 
by desquamation. Sometimes, in severe cases, the process of desquamation is 
preceded by the formation of crusts of variable thickness, and after their sepa- 
ration an irritable surface is occasionally left. Ordinarily no scars remain, or 
any other permanent marks of the disease ; but frequently successive crops of vesi- 
cles continue to appear at intervals for a considerable length of time, and in rare 
instances a copious outbreak of genuine boils follows in the wake of the primary 
disease, 

The second or erysipelatous variety of rhus-poisoning is a more serious af- 
fair than that which we have just considered, inasmuch as, while the pain cannot 
be said to be greater, it occasions an amount of swelling which, when it affects 
the face (its favorite habitat), 1s for the time being so disfiguring as to incline the 
sufferer to refrain from all society other than that of his attendants. Moreover, 
it occasionally takes on the character of true erysipelas, and may even affect 
the deep parts, thus jeoparding life or limb. This extreme severity is, how- 
ever, happily exceedingly rare. Ordinarily the attack commences with redness, 
itching, and burning, swelling and puffiness of the affected part. The swelling 
increases for two or three days, and then, along with the other symptoms, begins 
to subside, and ends. in desquamation. As before remarked, this form of the 
disease markedly affects the loose tissue of the eyelids and the neighboring 
parts, and the swelling which it produces is so great as speedily to close the 
eyes and materially alter the general aspect of the visage. It is often accom- 
panied by deep-seated aching pains, particularly in the eyeballs, and after hav- 
ing once subsided it is easily rekindled by any slight cause without fresh expo- 
sure to the poison. Whenever the parts about the eyes are affected together 
with other portions of the surface, they are generally the last to fully regain their 
healthy condition. 

* Such, in general terms, are the usual phenomena of rhus-poisoning. It will 
be seen that they are almost wholly confined to the tegumentary structure ; at 
least they are purely local. As a rule there is no fever, not even what would be 
expected from such an amount of cutaneous inflammation, and the patient feels no 
other discomfort than that from the local trouble. Slight acceleration of the 
pulse has occasionally been noticed, and sometimes nausea, at the onset, but 
there is nothing to indicate systemic infection. Nevertheless, the internal ad- 
ministration of the resinous juice of the plant, or of an extract made from it, has 
been known to produce the effects of an acro-narcotic poison. It is erroneous to 
suppose that it entails any specific remote effects, or any permanent impairment 
of the constitution, notwithstanding the fact that the skin-inflammation, as such, 
seems to act as a predisposing cause of some cutaneous eruptions. 

As regards the effects of rhus upon the lower animals, it appears that many— 
for example, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and pigeons—are insusceptible to it, while oth- 
ers are fatally affected; but on this point there is much conflict of authorities. 
The juice given internally, and also the emanations, have produced fatal poison- 
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ing in dogs. Bees have been poisoned by the flowers of the rius olante: The 
herbivora generally eat the leaves with impunity. 

It would obviously be out of place to discuss the treatment of this disease 
to any great extent in these pages ; but we may be permitted to state that, be- 
yond avoiding exposure, we know of no reliable method of preventing the effects 
of the poison in those susceptible to its influence. We are not unaware that 
many good people are firmly persuaded that they have saved many individuals 
from suffering in this way, by the timely application of some highly prized and 
much vaunted specific. There is along catalogue of these sovereign remedies, 
among which we may mention the following: bathing the exposed parts with 
salt water, either sea water or an artificial solution of common salt; the appli- 
cation of vinegar, either alone or diluted with water ; alkaline applications, either 
solutions of the various alkaline carbonates, or wood-ashes well rubbed in, or 
water of ammonia; anointing the part with various oils, lard, etc.; glycerine, 
camphor, etc., etc. We have no hesitation in saying that these measures are, 
one and all, utterly futile as preventives. The employment of them is founded 
on the erroneous opinion that the object of treatment is to combat an entity, 
to neutralize the poisonous juice itself, or some product to which it has trans- 
mitted its baneful properties; whereas, the simple fact is that the morbid 
processes, which are to culminate in the phenomena above described, will 
already have been begun before any purely antidotal measure can possibly 
be adopted. But there is one proceeding which may be employed, with a 
reasonable hope of mitigating and limiting the extent of the poisonous ef- 
fects. We refer to the immediate and careful removal of any drops of the 
poisonous juice, which on careful scrutiny may be found adhering to any part 
of the person. This is a matter of considerable consequence, and, owing to the 
great adhesiveness and insolubility of the juice, one of no little difficulty by 
ordinary methods. It cannot be washed off with water, hot or cold, or with 
soap and water, or with oil, or in any way commonly employed. But, with some 
care, it may be rubbed off with some absorbent powder, or with pumice-stone. 
If thick masses of the resin be found clinging to the skin, a judicious preliminary 
proceeding is to gently lift or scrape them off with the edge of a knife-blade. 
These means are recommended, not with the idea cf preventing or diminishing 
the amount of effect at the part where the juice may be found adhering, but to 
prevent its conveyance to other portions of the person, which is otherwise*so 
likely to happen, especially if the hands be the parts upon which the poison has 
fixed itself. As regards the treatment of the poisonous effects, after they have 
once made their appearance, no precise rules can be laid down here, except to 
say that each individual case generally exhibits special features calling for par- 
ticular modifications of treatment, and to emphasize our above-mentioned cau- 
tion against scratching and rubbing. The disease, as regards duration, will run 
a certain course in spite of all treatment; but nevertheless much can be done to 
mitigate its severity, to alleviate the accompanying distress, and to lessen the 
probability of unpleasant effects. The disease slould not be thought lightly of, 
but in any case of severity medical aid should be summoned, and the physician’s 
directions carefully followed. 

FRANK P. Foster, M. D. 
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THE WAR OF 1870. 

THE Germans swarm across their Rhine 
upon devoted France; Toul falls; Stras- 
bourg succumbs ; Crown Prince knocks at 
the southern gates of isolated Paris ; Uhlans 
ride far and wide, to Orleans, to Dijon, to 
Havre ; Jules Favre's visit to Ferriéres is a 
failure ; balloons and pigeons tell Tours 
and the world that soldier Bazaine still stub- 
bornly clings to Metz, while Trochu keeps 
a stout heart at the capital. Such is the 
situation at this writing, as one in sooth 
must needs premise, so totally may its scenes 
shift before these words reach the reader, 

Prussia, having pressed the cup of humili- 
ation to the lips of France, now, it seems, 
must see it drained to the dregs, The 
peace mission of Favre, if his own story be 
credible, was not only a failure but a mock- 
ery. ‘ Prussia,” he reports, “demands Fort 
Valérien, and wishes to reduce France to a 
second-rate power.” However, great nations 
do not fall irreparably under a single disas- 
ter. Even should Prussia dictate her terms 
in the Tuileries, there dismembering France 
as, under Frederick, she partitioned Poland, 
France need not sink to the level of the 
second-rate powers. Stripped of Alsace 
and Lorraine, or of Savoy, Franche-Comté, 
and French Flanders, she would still be 
France, rich in resources, in traditions, in 
prestige, and under kindlier stars might hope 
to repair her losses. The very elasticity 
and gayety of the French temperament is a 
pledge that it will rise superior to reverses, 
and that the Gallic cock will soon crow more 
lustily than ever. One recalls the refrain 
of that soldiers’ song which Béranger puts 
into the mouth of Jacques Dubuisson, 
“Sergent aux Chasseurs d'Afrique,” and 
which rings out thus at the end of each verse : 

Co, co, coquérico. 
France, remets ton schako. 
Coquérico, coquérico, 

And in the element of fickleness the 
national fortune has always rivalled the 
national character, France under Philip I. 
ost Normandy to England, but under Philip 
II. she reconquered it. Under Philip VI. 
she was beaten by the English at Crecy, and 
ander John II, at Poitiers ; but under John’s 
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successor, Charles V., Du Guesclin drove 
the English troops from all but three of 
their cities. Under Charles VI. France was 
beaten again at Agincourt, but under Charles 
VIL. she expelled England from every 
French strongho!d except Calais, King 
William can point the same historic moral 
from his own memory. In 1806, Napoleon, 
plunging into Prussia, utterly overthrew it 
at Jena and Auerstadt, invested and cap- 
tured Magdeburg, and entered Berlin in 
triumph, having in a six weeks’ campaign 
captured 4,000 cannon and 80,000 men, and 
crushed a kingdom which half a century 
earlier had resisted all Europe in a seven 
years’ war. 

France entered this foolhardy struggle in 
wretched condition. The Second Empire 
had drugged the people, gagged the legis- 
lators, and debauched the army. Parasites, 
swarming about Napoleon IIL, eclipsed real 
soldiers, and pedants tickled his silly am- 
bition for avuncular glory with schemes of 
conquest and sketches of possible cam- 
paigns. Meanwhile, these ignorant coun- 
sellors preferred worse to better arms, and 
suffered knaves to fill shells with sand for 
powder, and make soldiers’ garments of 
shoddy for wool, France, too, happens 
just now to have but few soldiers of the 
first order ; whereas, when Bonaparte took 
command of the Army of Italy, he found 
its forty-odd thousand men already officered 
by such heroes as Augereau, Berthier, Jou- 
bert, Lannes, Marmont, Masséna, Murat, 
Serrurier ; and when he appointed his first 
eighteen marshals under the empire, they 
included many such soldiers as Bessiéres, 
Brune, Davoust, Ney, Soult, Kellermann., 
If we seek such arrays in our day, we must 
look for them not where Napoleon III. and 
his Lebceufs, De Faillys, and Benedettis 
have plied the arts of diplomacy and strat- 
egy, but in the court and camp of King 
William. Above all, one side has had a 
head in this war, and the other has had 
none; so that, as Napoleon’s soldiers used 
to call him Cent Mille, we may in like fash- 
ion say it was not, at the outset, a struggle 
of 500,000 Germans against 200,000 French- 
men, but of a million against two hundred 
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thousand, because the Germans were half a 
million f/us Moltke. 

Unless we make some such large allow- 
ance for surplus of genius and generalship 
on one side and temporary lack of them on 
the other, we are driven to another sort of 
explanation, disgraceful to the French peo- 
ple. All question apart of steadiness and 
gallantry in action, the astounding sight is 
before the world of a nation of forty mil- 
lions, famous for its military prowess, rich 
in resources, strong in finance, and formida- 
ble alike by land and sea, shamefully beaten 
from first to last, and with palpable ease, by 
its neighbor, also forty millions strong—a 
poor country, with an embarrassing finance, 
and no navy worth speaking of. France. 
too, had the advantage of position, both for 
aggressive and defensive war. Compact in 
shape, every part of her domain was in easy 
communication with her capital. She had 
no outlying provinces to garrison, and no 
coast-line to defend, since Germany, besides 
not being an important maritime power, had 
its own ports sealed up by French block- 
aders ; while of the single exposed frontier, 
three-fourths was shielded by neutral territo- 
ry, the Belgian frontier stretching on the one 
flank as far south as Luxembourg, and Italy 
and Switzerland covering the other flank as 
far north as Basel. The strip alone open to 
attack was girdled with several strong lines 
of defence, and by famous fortified cities, 
such as Strasbourg on the Rhine; Metz, 
Toul, and Thionville on the line of the Mo- 
selle ; Verdun, Montmédy, Sedan, Méziéres 
on the line of the Meuse ; and besides, many 
mountains and forests, from the Vosges to 
the Ardennes, interposed natural obstacles 
to an invader. 

Much may be accounted for by the first 
surprise. But after a three months’ war, 
when the reserves are out, we find more 
German troops occupying French hearths 
and homes than there are French troops de- 
fending them. Nothing but a vast superi- 
ority in individual genius, both in German 
statecraft and strategy, can account at once 
for the breaking down of the French frontier 
lines of defence, the undisturbed march of 
an army to Paris, and its present mainte- 
nance there at the end of an enormously 
prolonged line of supply—a line hitherto as 
inviolate as if the French were mysteriously 
considering it to be some species of sacred 
path for the convoy of angelic trains, which 
it would be sacrilege to approach. Of 
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course, one great secret in the constant nu- 
merical superiority of the Germans is their 
splendid Landwehr system, which contrasts 
with the French Garde Mobile system (now 
so utterly broken down in the precise exi- 
gency for which it was devised) as the arte- 
rial system of a living man contrasts with 
the poles and wires of a scarecrow. But to 
discuss these details is only to change the 
form of the international parallel, comparing 
the systems invented instead of the invent- 
ors. It is due to Prussia that the South 
German military system is what it is, since 
ten years ago it was as bad as the French, 
It is due to Prussian ministers and prefects 
that the whole country can become an armed 
camp at the first roll of the drum, and to 
Prussian generals and drill-sergeants that 
a German army has the eyes of Argus and 
the arms of Briareus. 

So far, then, from predicting the downfall 
of France, it is conceivable that she may 
hereafter, by imitating that German military 
system which she has hitherto despised, re- 
cover some of her lost laurels. France is far 
more to the world than her eagles have 
made her, since she has conquered by arts 
as well as by arms; and Paris will still be 
Paris, and France France, though the Ger- 
mans triumph in the war of 1870. What 
Prussia has done is to cast France to the 
foot of the military ladder, whence she must 
climb'up as laboriously as Prussia has done, 
round by round, first adopting an organiza- 
tion which will make every Frenchman a 
well-drilled soldier ; next taxing her people 
heavily for the military budget ; finally, be- 
ginning new wars with the help of allies— 
attacking Germany, for example, with the 
help of Russia, or of Spain and Italy, or of 
Austria, or of Denmark and the Nether- 
lands. Under such conditions France, 
blessed with a great captain like Moltke and 
a great minister like Bismarck, might win 
back her lost glory. 

However, it is pretty clear that we have 
heard the last of “avenging Waterloo,” 
there is so much since to avenge. Or, if 
the English part in that battle be ever 
“avenged,” the Prussian part has since been 
overlaid with too many other victories for 
France to disturb it. Jena avenged Ros- 
bach, and Waterloo avenged Jena ; but after 
Waterloo come Haguenau, Forbach, Metz, 
Sedan. It would be wiser possibly for 
France, and better certainly for humanity, 
that she should seek to avenge Sedan upon 
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Prussia, as she has Waterloo upon England, 
by victories of peace, The phantom of mili- 
tary glory which beckoned the Emperor to 
ruin should furnish a warning to his succes- 
sor, whether President or King, to imitate 
Napoleon’s peace policy and avoid his war 
policy, lest his own epitaph shall be, like the 
Emperor’s, “I was well, would be better, 
and am here.” 

To Prussia, meanwhile, must be given the 
laurels she has so worthily won, She has 
earned them not by wonderful good luck, 
but by sheer genius, skill, courage, and self- 
sacrifice. The contest of Prussia and Aus- 
tria against Denmark (which, by the way, 
was the true moment for French interference 
with a view to a “ rectification ” of the Rhine 
frontier) was an affair of business, not of 
glory. The attack on Austria in 1866 was 
brilliant in execution, but, being accom- 
plished with the aid of Italy and the odds 
of a breech-loading gun, was rather crafty 
than glorious. But she closed with France 
single-handed and alone, both parties call- 
ing for “fair play,” and her victory is cor- 
respondingly superb. If she wins this war 
—and she can stop it, with all the honors, 
at her pleasure—Prussia inevitably stands 
at the head of Europe, and she as inev- 
itably acquires from France a prestige accu- 
mulated through ages. In that scene of 
“King Henry [V.” where Prince Hal is re- 
proached by his father for his inferiority to 
Percy—that “great name in arms ”—the 
madcap Harry replies: 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
Aud I will call him to so strict account 

That he shall render every glory up. 

When Prince Henry meets Hotspur at 
Shrewsbury, and the latter wishes “ Thy 
name in arms were now as great as mine,” 
his rival answers : 


I'll make it greater ere I part from thee ; 
And all the budding honors on thy crest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 


So, in the eyes of the world, Prussia seems 
to have plucked at a stroke all the laurels 
which France has been gathering for ages. 
The historic triumphs of royal, imperial, re- 
publican France, the successive glories of 
Orleans, Bourbons, and Napoleons, only 
serve to deck the crown of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, France can well say, with dying Hot- 


spur: 
I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me. 
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But it yet remains for her to show, if she 
will, that though surpassed by Germany in 
military prowess, she at least equals her in 
patriotism, 





THE RIVAL CAMPS. 


THE German soldier has shown himself to 
be in all respects the equal of the French 
soldier. The European war, like our own, 
has destroyed many illusions respecting in- 
dividual prowess, and has exploded the 
theory that two men of one army are a fait 
match for four of the enemy. In physical 
size, it is true, the German surpasses the 
Frenchman, as many observers have noted 
in the wounded and dead as they lay side by 
side on the battle-field. But this difference, 
though great in the days of lance and hal- 
berd, is nothing in the age of the chassepot 
and_breech-loading cannon. Physical 
strength, of course, still tells in the march, 
in foraging, intrenching, and battle ; but, 
after all, compactness has its advantages as 
well as bulk, whether in a tramp ora duel 
with pistols, and it seems to me that the 
logic employed of late in tracing the German 
victories to the size of the German warrior 
is wasted. Except in the hand-to-hand 
struggles of so rare occurrence, slight differ- 
ences of stature and weight are of little ace 
count ; and, in fact, history should teach as 
much, for surely the Frenchman has grown 
no smaller, and the German has grown no 
larger, since the days of Jena and Auster- 
litz. 

What German military skill has done, 
however, is to utilize (with that curious 
Prussian art of doing the best with the ma- 
terials one has to hand) the very “ stolidity” 
which French soldiers and wits used to sat- 
irize into the most magnificent shou!der-to- 
shoulder courage. The charge of German 
troops has been like the avalanche, their 
defence like the rock. And this splendid 
fighting of theirs has been steady, uniform, 
and characteristic, equal to every exigency, 
and distinguished on every field, from For- 
bach to Chatillon. On the other hand, the 
French have fought not only with that su- 
perb dash on which they pride themselves— 
their characteristic 4/an—but have every- 
where borne up with the most soldierly for- 
titude against hopeless odds against them. 
Steinmetz has not fought more desperately 
and stubbornly than Bazaine, and but for 
their traditional reputation one would say 
that the French in this war had shown quite 
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as much tenacity as 4am. But while the 
valor and devotion of both German and 
French soldiers have been superb, the palm 
of disciplined heroism must, apparently, be 
given to the Germans. They have been 
more carefully and rigorously drilled, their 
standard of discipline is higher, and there is 
not in them so great a difference between 
the best regiments and the worst regiments 
as with the French. Prodigies of valor and 
the forlorn hopes of the war are, perhaps, 
mainly recorded of the French; but steady, 
incessant, resistless charges upon intrenched 
positions bristling with artillery, which laid 
them in heaps, have been mainly recorded of 
the Germans. The hard task of the French 
on every field has been to try to snatch a 
victory by personal desperation from the 
jaws of defeat, choice troops aiming to re- 
pair by hopeless sacrifice the strategic and 
tactical blunders of leaders, and that first 
fatal blunder of under-estimating the ene- 
my’s strength, which has made everything 
else go amiss. The task of the Germans 
has been to face and carry positions pro- 
nounced impregnable by those who did not 
know, at the command of one who decreed 
that they must be taken, With a superb 
disciplined conrage, they have been engaged 
for weeks in assaulting fortified heights of 
the sort which, in our war, newspaper writ- 
ers used to say “it were madness to at- 
tempt,” and which, indeed, it is always 
madness to attempt, unless the attacking 
general is soldier enough to know how and 
when to assault, and will surely repay self- 
sacrifice by victory. 

Turning from the troops to their com- 
manders, it can only be said, for the mo- 
ment, that what Moltke is the world knows, 
and that Trochu is yet to be tested. He 
has the reputation of being the best soldier 
in France; but this war has shown that 
reputations won in Mexico and Algeria no 
longer go unchallenged, and that even Cri- 
mean and Sardinian certificates of merit 
cannot pass current for the amount expressed 
on their face. Moltke has decreed that the 


schedule of rank in the French army shall 
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be rearranged, and the test of merit is con- 
duct in the present war. General Trochu 
has had an enormous task set before him, it 
being no less than to pluck up a nation’s 
drowning honor by the locks. How far he 
has succeeded will possibly be known to 
the reader before these comments reach him. 
At this present moment he is struggling to 
make head alike against enemies without 
and enemies within the city he defends. 
Surely a nation’s foes, like a man’s, are they 
of its own household ; and the disgraceful 
and disgusting conduct of the reds in Paris 
would be almost enough to reconcile even 
the friends of France to the surrender of the 
city. It has seemed strange that Trochu 
should have been able to obstruct so little 
the enemy’s roads, and should have been at 
so little pains in felling trees, cutting 
bridges, and ruining railroads, considering 
the importance of delaying the advance, and 
especially of preventing the arrival of siege 
guns before Paris. It has also seemed re- 
markable that, instead of the wretched and 
ridiculous “local defence” of thousands of 
cities and villages, each by a hundred or two 
of mobile guard, he should not have formed 
formidable corps to strike the flanks of the 
German army, and to cut its communica- 
tions, But Paris, with its fickleness and its 
mobs, has given him enough to attend to. 
The. reds, bound to rule or ruin, have more 
than once tied the hands of Trochu and 
foiled the plans of Favre, thrusting upon the 
one military quacks and upon the other po- 
litical visionaries, claiming that these, for- 
sooth, are soldiers and statesmen of the 
people; and meanwhile, by ill-timed law- 
lessness, they inspirit the soldiers of Moltke 
with the hope of an easy victory, and forward 
the schemes of Bismarck by giving color to 
his claim that there is no well-established 
government in France with which he can 
treat for peace. France can only become a 
“second-rate power ” when the fabric which 
imperialism has undermined socialism shall 
cast down, Such obstacles it is fair to re- 
member hereafter, when we cast the account 
of Trochu’s triumph or failure. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 




















ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


From the days of few Lempriere down 
to our own, dictionaries and expositions of 
heathen mythology have never been wanting 
in the English language. Many of them 
are well written, but candor compels us to 
state that they all yield very robust reading 
—reading somewhat too far “ advanced ” for 
boys and girls. The ancient gods of classic 
Greece and Rome, we regret to say, were 
far from being models of all the virtues, In- 
deed, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
most of them possessed no virtue at all. 
Measured by our standard, this could not well 
be otherwise, inasmuch as they esteemed as 
virtue what we look upon as vice. So true 
is this, that some of the gentlemen gods 
would now be arrested on sight by a New 
York policeman, and locked up in the 
Tombs; and we could mention some of the 
fair goddesses who, even in our badly-gov- 
erned city, would with difficulty escape be- 
ing “sent up” to Blackwell’s Island. Never- 
theless, they are represented by ancient writ- 
ers to have been rather an accomplished set 
of people, who freely patronized and per- 
petuated the arts and sciences. Even to 
this day have we not among us Euterpean 
societies and the Minerva Press, to say 
nothing of the Golden Age, daughters of 
the Muses, Argus-eyed people, disciples of 
Bacchus, the forge of the Cyclops, and the 
Pandan pipes? They played on the lyre, 
the lute, and the flute, and were perfectly 
at home in all those elegant attainments 
which may in their day and generation have 
stood for the “‘ Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses” of a later degenerate age. Butit is 
a lamentable fact that many of their noted 
sayings and doings cannot with propriety 
be repeated within the hearing of ingenuous 
youth, and that the reading of their personal 
memoirs in their pagan crudity must posi- 
tively be dispensed with in modern school- 
teaching. And yet something of them we 
must know. Much that is admirable in 
modern poetry, art, and literature is fairly 
saturated with the images and myths of 
heathen mythology. From the nod of Jove 
to the grumbling of Charon; from the ca- 
pers of Cupid to the stalwart labors of Vul- 
can ; from the gigantic industry of Hercules 
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to the elegant leisure of the young and 
handsome Apollo, who belonged to one of 
the best families of Olympus; from the 
steady sea-horse driving of Neptune to the 
wild charioteering that brought Phaéton to 
grief; from the early rising of Aurora to 
the late bar-tending of Ganymede, our books, 
our speeches, and our every-day conversa- 
tion are all full of allusions which, without 
some knowledge of heathen mythology, are 
to too many utterly incomprehensible. Of 
learned works written by learned men on 
these subjects there never has been any 
dearth, We have a superabundance of 
them in language all too plain. They teach 
entirely too much. Properiy to prepare 
books on these subjects for the instruction 
of youth there was needed, not only the re- 
quisite classic lore, but the experience of 
the teacher who had practically learned and 
was personally familiar with the best ave- 
nues to the young mind, and who could elim- 
inate and cast aside from the essential po- 
etry and beauty of the ancient myths the 
debasing and vulgar imagery with which 
heathen immorality had enwrapped and 
soiled them. 

As nearly as it is possible to compass so 
difficult a task, we find it has been done, and 
well done, in a work of some three hundred 
pages, just published by the house of W. J. 
Widdleton, New York. We refer to “ The 
Student’s Mythology,” by C. A. White. We 
have given it careful examination, and 
warmly recommend it as the best educa- 
tional work on the subject we have seen. 

“ONLY a Fiddler,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen, is, we believe, one of the distin- 
guished Dane’s earliest productions. We 
are quite certain that it is a quaint and 
charming story. Uniform with the “ Im- 
provisatore ” and “ Spain and Portugal,” the 
present volume appears in the handsome 
“author’s edition” published by Messrs, 
Hurd & Houghton, in all the white-papered 
and clear-typed freshness of their well- 
known Riverside editions, 

Since the transfer of Alaska from Russia 
to the United States, we have been favored 
with three interesting works descriptive of 
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that newest of our territories—a land made 
dear to us from the very moment of its pur- 
chase, First came Mr. Whymper’s “ Trav- 
els in Alaska and the Yukon”; then the 
excellent report made by Captain Raymond, 
of the U. S. Engineer Corps, of a recon- 
noissance of the Yukon from the ocean to 
the port of the same name. The third work 
is “ Alaska and its Resources,” by William 
H. Dall, published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, an imperial octavo volume of 627 pages, 
profusely illustrated with superior wood- 
cuts, and altogether a handsome specimen 
of the productions of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, The author was director of 
the scientific corps of the Western Union 
Telegraph expedition to Alaska, and spent 
nearly two years in that country. His first 
ten months were occupied in overland travel 
and exploration from St. Michael’s Island, 
in Norton’s Sound, to Nulato, on the Yu- 
kon (600 miles), and from Nulato to Fort 
Yukon (560 miles) by the river, making the 
return trip in canoes, some 1,200 miles 
down the Yukon river, This is the same 
journey of which Mr. Whymper’s book 
gives an account. After this preliminary 
survey, Mr. Dall remained in Alaska to fit 
out an expedition of his own, and made a 
second journey to Nulato and back, thus 
spending altogether one year and eleven 
months in Alaska. For a description of 
the country passed through, and for pleas- 
ing pictures of the ordinary incidents of 
travel, Mr. Whymper’s book is to the full 
as interesting as Mr. Dall’s, but it falls short 
of it in the value and variety of its detailed 
information in matters of science and nat- 
ural history. The first part of Mr. Dall’s 
work is a lively record of travel, in which 
the interest of the reader is never allowed 
co flag. Here is a glimpse of a “ rigorous” 
climate, and a novel view of infant educa- 
tion. He says, under date of April 29, 
1867: ‘The weather has become exceed- 
ingly warm. Shirt-sleeves are the rule, and 
the little children enjoyed themselves on the 
broad river beach building houses with peb- 
bles and making mud pies. . . . _Ineversaw 
young child punished in Russian America, 
except the well-grown boys of the Russian 
posts. They behave quite as well as civil- 
ized children, and grow up with quite as 
much respect for their parents. An Indian 
baby, unless sick, never cries; and why 
should it? It has no one to rub soap in its 
eyes, and never feels the weight of the pa- 
rental hand.” 


The second part, of far greater value, con- 
tains the fullest information concerning 
Alaskan history, topography, inhabitants, cli- 
mate, geology, and the resources of its ag- 
riculture, fisheries, and fur tracie. To these 
are added statistics, meteorology, and sev- 
eral chapters on natural history, the fruit of 
the author’s own observations and collec- 
tions; a chapter on the bibliography of 
Alaska; and last, not least, a well-digested 
index. 

“ Alaska and its Resources” is a model 
book of travel, observation, and discovery, 
in the preparation of which the author has 
displayed marked literary merit. A decided 
proof of this may be seen in his translation 
of the cradle song of an Indian (Koyukon) 
woman. She is singing a lullaby to her 
child, with the refrain— 

Ahmi, ahmi, sleep, little one, wake not ! 


After several stanzas we hear that 
The crow has come, laughing ; 

His beak is red, his eyes glisten—the false one ! 
The bird of evil tells the anxious mother— 
On the sharp mountain quietly lies your husband ! 
Not a tongue in his mouth to call his wife with. 

When suddenly— 

Over the mountain slowly staggers the hunter ; 

Two bucks’ thighs on his shoulders, with bladders of 
fat between them : 

Twenty deers’ tongues in his belt. Go gather wood, 
old woman ! 

Off flew the crow—liar, cheat, and deceiver ! 

Wake, little sleeper, wake, and call to your father ! 

We do not care to enter into the discus- 

sion of some questions raised by critics as 

to Mr. Dall’s remarks on the Whymper and 

Arrowsmith map, etc. The controversy is 

entirely personal, and does not affect the in- 

trinsic merits of Mr. Dall’s work. 


“THE Sunset Land; or, The Great Pa- 
cific Slope.” By Rev. John Todd, D. D, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. It is not an easy 
task in the year 1870 to tell us much that is 
new concerning California, or, as our author 
fancifully calls it, “ The Sunset Land.” We 
have in this neat duodecimo of some three 
hundred pages several quite readable 
sketches of the climatic, agricultural, and 
mining peculiarities of our Pacific country, 
of the big trees of Calaveras, and of the 
Yo Semite Valley and its wonderful water- 
falls. Nor is the inevitable chapter on the 
Mormons omitted. Mr. Todd says: “In 
the first house I entered, the man has five 
wives. The man at the house at which we 
stopped has four: the first seemed to be 
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grieving and hiding in her chamber, the sec- 
ond waiting on the public tables, the third 
taking care of her baby, and the fourth play- 
ing honeymoon. In the same street lives a 
man who has four wives—the mother and 
her three daughters ! I talked with 
an apostle who has but five wives and twen- 
ty-four children. I saw a bishop who has 
nine wives. By no possible means can you 
learn how many wives Brigham Young has, 
even if he knows himself. . . . The 
fact is, these second, third, and ninth wives 
are nothing but concubines, and they very 
well know it. . . . The older women 
look sad and worn. The young women 
look as they are—brazen-faced and stupidly 
bold—very much as wrong-doers of their 
sex appear in every part of the world.” 





“ THE Virginia Tourist: Sketches of the 
Springs and Mountains of Virginia.” By 
Edward A. Pollard. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Some twenty years ago 
we spent two summers and an autumn trav- 
elling on horseback through Western Vir- 
ginia, fully exploring its valleys and moun- 
tains, from the Blue Ridge to the Ohio, and 
from Cumberland Gap to Morgantown ; and 
we cheerfully bear testimony that Mr. Pollard 
has neither exaggerated the number of its 
springs nor the beauty of its scenery. As 
to the latter, one could not well be too en- 
thusiastic. As to the former, Mr. Pollard 
has not even named them all. We remem- 
ber as not mentioned by him one or two in 
Grayson county, and several others else- 
where, for we saw all of them—white, blue, 
red, black, yellow, warm, hot, sulphur, salt, 
andalum. We bear further testimony to the 
fact that, judging from Mr. Pollard’s state- 
ments, the accommodations at these springs 
are very much what they were long be- 
fore “ the late unpleasantness.” Our author 
informs his readers (Introduction, p. 13) that 
the natural scenery of Virginia far surpasses 
in attractions that of the North, and that it 
is neglected because the Virginians neglect 
to advertise. He says: “ Certainly no other 
State in the Union can make the same num- 
ber of exhibitions of the sublime and curi- 
ous in works of the wonder and cunning of 
Nature. Yet these are but little known 
north of the Potomac, and a population un- 
skilled in advertising the attractions of their 
neighborhood see them neglected, while in- 
ferior scenes and resorts in the North are 
attended every season by tens of thousands 
of visitors.” The author's statement is not 


strictly accurate. The attractive beauty of 
Virginia mountain scenery is very well 
known to Northern people, as well as to the 
thousands of Southern people who frequent 
Northern watering-places. Elsewhere in 
his book Mr. P. explains the real difficulty, 
which is simply want of proper accommo- 
dations. At page 236 he speaks of the ho- 
tel establishment of the White Sulphur as 
so far superior to the common run of what we 
get at the Virginia springs, that criticism can 
be made “ only in comparison with the ac- 
commodations to be found at Northern wa- 
tering-places.” He then goes on to say: 
“The Virginian, with all his virtues and ac- 
complishments, does not, generally speak- 
ing, understand keeping a hotel ; and when 
we descend from the cities to his rural en- 
tertainments, his deficiencies in this respect 
are yet more painfully perceived. Zhe com- 
parative aversion to the watering-places of this 
State is, we are persuaded, greatly due to 
distrust of the accommodations, We too 
often meet at these country hotels, in the 
character of host, a man above his business, 
who has a provoking air of indifference as 
to whether his guests are pleased or not; 
who treats them rather as pensioners on his 
civility, bound to be grateful for what they 
eat, and whose manners, on the whole, are 
those of a man dispensing a doubtful, lan- 
guid hospitality to half-welcome visitors,” 
etc. ‘“ Languid hospitality” is capital. Mr. 
Pollard’s picture is to the life, and we are 
prepared, on the strength of that photo- 
graph, to certify most positively that he has 
travelled in Virginia. Ah! how often have 
we not—moi gui vous parle—been made to 
shrink within ourselves under a crushing 
sense of inferiority when tendering our dol- 
lars to “Colonel” Nokes or “Judge” 
Stokes for the happiness of being permitted 
to share in his bacon and beans. In our 
deep and revengeful anger at the bare recol- 
lection of what we have endured in that 
way, our only consolation is found in the 
hope that, in later years, the Colonel or the 
Judge aforesaid may have fallen into the 
avenging hands of some of our magnificent 
Northern hotel clerks—a fate almost too 
dreadful to contemplate. 

Again, at page 148, Mr. Pollard informs 
us: “If an enterprising Yankee had hold 
of the place (Salt Pond), a large and pleas- 
ant hotel would be built here ; there would 
be the finest boating imaginable on the 
water; the delightful mountain air and the 
scenes it encases would invite hundreds of 
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visitors,” etc. The fact is that Virginia 
springs accommodations are very much 
what they were more than twenty years ago, 
when the proprietor (Caldwell) of the White 
Sulphur used to answer the complaints of 
his half-starved guests with the reply that 
his charge of $2.50 per day was for the 
waters of the health giving spring and the 
pure mountain air. He made no charge 
whatever for the sumptuous fare furnished 
at his festive board. 

To any tourist desirous of seeing for him- 
self the springs and mountain scenery of 
Virginia, Mr. Pollard’s work will be found 
a useful guide. Such a tourist is informed 
by the author (page 276) that, “So far from 
apprehending any unpleasantness or any 
coldness of reception in the summer resorts 
of Virginia, he may be assured of a wel- 
come much more lively than what pecuniary 
interest habitually extends to its customers.” 

There is an amazingly grandiloquent chap- 
ter on Virginia tournaments, and the supe- 
riority of that institution over the rival 
equestrian exercise of gander-pulling ; and 
also several pages concerning Stonewall 
Jackson. ‘One year after the war,” Mr. 
P. informs us, ‘the household goods of the 
dead hero were allowed to.be sold in the 
town of Lexington under the hammer of the 
auctioneer ;” and (page 187) he finds it 
“hard that Mr. Letcher should have felt 
compelled to go beyond the State of Vir- 
ginia, and to first besiege a Northern city 
(Philadelphia) for the sum of $20,000 for 
the memory of Stonewall Jackson.” 





OnE of the many excellent educationa 
works published by Messrs. Sheldon & 
Company, entitled “Choice Specimens of 
English Literature,” by Thomas Shaw and 
William Smith, LL.D., has been so highly 
praised as an admirable text-book by so 
many competent judges, that nothing more 
need be said concerning it in that connec- 
tion. We specially notice it because, in its 
chronological arrangement and its judicious 
selections, it may be found of excellent util- 
ity to more advanced students outside of 
school or college. These remarks apply 
with yet greater force to “A Complete 
Manual of English Literature,” by Thomas 
A. Shaw, edited by Dr. Smith, with a 
sketch of American literature by Henry T. 
Tuckerman, also published by Messrs. Shel- 
don & Company. 


Here are the two commanding and most 


interesting histcrical events in the early his- 
tory of our Western country : 

First. In the year 1763, the great Indian 
conspiracy against British domination broke 
out under Pontiac. This great chief had, 
with wonderful ability, secured a league of 
the Western Indian tribes, and, flushed 
with success, they confidently expected to 
drive the English into the sea. By strata- 
gem or fighting they gained possession of 
all the frontier posts except Detroit .and 
Fort Pitt. Pontiac beleaguered the first, 
Fort Pitt was reduced to extremity, and the 
defenceless frontier was swept with massa- 
cre and bloody desolation. Pennsylvania 
was at the mercy of the savages, who laid 
waste its borders even to the very neighbor- 
hood of the large towns. In this emer- 
gency, Colonel Bouquet, a Swiss officer in 
the British service, organized and took com- 
mand of a military expedition, set out for 
the relief of the besieged posts, and, with 
admirable skill, energy, and bravery, over- 
came the difficulties of the wilderness, de- 
feated a far superior force of victory-flushed 
savages in one of the most remarkable 
fighting marches on record, and thus led to 
the pacification of the entire Indian coun- 
try. 

Second. All that grand region now cov- 
ered by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the 
States north of them was, in 1763, transfer- 
red by treaty from France to England. Had 
British possession of this rich territory re- 
mained undisturbed during the Revolutionary 
war it would, doubtless, like Canada, have 
been retained by England at the treaty of 
peace which ratified our separate national 
existence. 

Fortunately, however, during the progress 
of our struggle for independence, a young 
officer of twenty-five, Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, planned and executed a secret mili- 
tary expedition whose successful result was 
to have a value little dreamed of at the 


time. With the approval and assistance of 


Patrick Henry, then (January, 1778) Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Colonel Clark descended 
the Ohio river with a small force, took Fort 
Massac, Kaskaskia, and Vincennes, and re- 
duced the country to American possession. 
But for this remarkable campaign, our terri- 
torial boundary under the treaty of 1782 
would have been the Alleghanies, or, at 
best, the south bank of the Ohio. Nor did 
these two feats of military achievement re- 
main unappreciated. Many a time we have 
heard readers and historical students inquir- 
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ing and fruitlessly searching for a copy of 
“ Bouquet’s Expedition ” or “ Clark’s Cam- 
paign.” The latter had been seen but by 
few, in manuscript copies, and the former, 
“Printed in Philadelphia, and reprinted 
(London) tor T. Jefferies, Geographer to His 
Majesty, at Charing Cross, MDCCLXVL,” 
had become exceedingly rare. It has 
been matter of regret that these books 
should not long since have been made ac- 
cessible by modern publication. And yet 
we may congratulate ourselves that the pro- 
tracted delay has ended in their production 
with the admirable arrangement and beauti- 
ful typography in which they are now pre- 
sented in the “Ohio Valley Historical 
Series,” published by Messrs. Robert Clark 
& Co., of Cincinnati. If this enterprising 
Western house continues to produce many 
volumes like these, in such luxury of type 
and paper, the Riverside and University 
presses must look to their laurels. The 
Bouquet expedition* is illustrated with 
plates and a facsimile of Bouquet’s map 
of the Indian country, and_ enriched 
with a preface by the historian (Parkman) 
of the conspiracy of Pontiac. Clark’s 
campaignt is accompanied by various in- 
teresting historical papers, and a hand- 
somely engraved portrait of Colonel Clark. 

Both these volumes have full historical 
and explanatory notes, and we must con- 
gratulate the editors on their good taste in 
giving us Colonel Clark’s letter in all the 
simplicity and quaintness of the original, 
even to the reproduction of its peculiar or- 
thography. 

The “Ohio Valley Historical Series” 
includes several other valuable works ; 
among them, Walker’s “ History of Athens 
County, Ohio,” which was the seat of the 
operations of the Ohio Land Company and 
of the first settlement of the State, at Mari- 
etta; and a reprint of “Colonel James 
Smith’s Captivity with the Indians in 
1755-59 "—a remarkably graphic picture 
of Indian life. Smith was adopted into a 
tribe and lived with the Indians for four 
years. His curious account is reproduced 
in all its piquant originality of expression, 
and makes one of the most faithful repre- 
sentations of savage existence of which we 
have any knowledge. 

*“ Historical Accounts of Bouquet’s Expedition 
against the Ohio Indians in 1764." Cincinnati: 
Robert Clark & Co, 

t “Colonel George Rogers Clark's Sketch of his 
Campaign in the Illinois in 1778-79." Cincinnati: 
Robert Clark & Co. 
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A later publication of the series* de- 
scribes Western life among the pioneers. 
All the volumes of this valuable series may 
be had of Messrs. Sabin & Sons, New York, 

“Tue Three Brothers,” by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, suffers by comparison with the ear- 
lier works of that lady. If she had given 
us “ Two Brothers,” say, or even only one, 
and entirely omitted the dreary episode of 
Ben Renton, and let us have only so much 
of Frank as would have dovetailed nicely 
into Laurie’s adventures, what a pleasant 
book she might have made. As it is, what 
with the general unreasonableness of the 
plot, and the absurdity of supposing three 
well-grown and healthy young men so utter- 
ly demoralized by having to wait seven 
years for their fortunes, and the uninterest- 
ing characters of Ben and the woman he 
falls in love with, the whole of the first part 
of this novel drags in a hopelessly dreary 
manner. All that we get of Laurie and the 
“padrona,” however, is very agreeable 
reading, even when one is reminded by it of 
the much better work of the same kind 
which was done last year by Miss M. B. 
Edwards in her clever novel, “ Kitty.” Mrs. 
Oliphant seems, too, if one may say so, to 
be not so sweet-tempered as she used to be, 
Life was not once so unsatisfactory to her 
characters as nowadays it seems to be ; and 
it is surely only of late years that she has 
taken to moralizing after this fashion: 
“Have your will, anyhow, whether For- 
tune permits or no; and in the long run, 
the chances are you will come out just as 
well as your neighbor, who allowed For- 
tune to constrain him, and wil! have had 
your will and your happiness into the bar- 
gain: bad social morality, perhaps, but just 
as good fact as any other.” 

Except when her present work is com- 
pared with her past, however, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels are always to be spoken of respect- 
fully. They are always better reading than 
those of a majority of her contemporaries. 





“THE Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau,” 
which, if one considers either the nature of 
the events represented or the art displayed 
in the representation, is certainly one of the 
more remarkable events of the year, has 
yet been so overshadowed by the war that 
it has been comparatively neglected by the 
correspondents of the newspapers. A very 


* Pioneer Life in Kentucky. By Daniel Drake.” 
Cincinnati, 1870, 
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good idea of it was given by articles in one 
or two of the magazines, and one or more 
of the New York daily papers have reprint- 
ed, in part at least, a well-written letter on 
the subject by a lady correspondent of the 
London “Spectator.” A fuller and more 
careful account than we have seen elsewhere 
is to be found in the Rev. Mr. MacColl’s 
letters to the London “ Times,” which the 
Rivingtons (London) have reprinted in a 
small volume, which contains also a list of 
directions for reaching Ammergau, and a 
brief essay on miracle plays in general, The 
Ammergau play is in itself so impressive in 
all its details, that the barest and most lit- 
eral account of it could not be otherwise 
than interesting; and we are not sure that 
Mr. MacColl does not deserve all the bet- 
ter from his readers for the fact that his let- 
ters resemble nothing so much as those of 
an ordinary press reporter who has either 
been unusually well edited, or else has thor- 
oughly understood and practised his legiti- 
imate business of recording facts without 
giving them any undue personal color, He 
gives a short account of the origin of the 
play, which, as it is an interesting bit of in- 
formation which some of the other writers 
on the subject have omitted, and as we 
suppose Mr, MacColl’s book is not likely 
to be reprinted here, we will copy: 

In the year 1633 there raged in the neighborhood 
of Ammerthal (Valley of the Ammer) a deadly plague, 
which threatened to depopulate the districts infected, 
‘These were Partenkirchen, Eschelohe, and Kohlgrub 
~all separated from Ammerthal by a rampart of 
mountains, The Ammerthalers took every precau- 
tion to protect their valley from the dread contagion, 
but without avail. <A native of Ammerthal, who 
worked during the summer in Eschelohe as a day- 
laborer, evaded the quarantine and entered the valley 
by a secret path, in order to celebrate among his fam- 
ily an annual church festival, He carried the infee- 
tion with him and the second day after his arrival he 
was a corpse. In three weeks eighty-four of the 
small community were carried off, and the mourning 
and terrified survivors, despairing of human succor, 
made their supplication to God, and registered a sol- 
emn vow that if He heard their cry and removed the 
plague, they would represent, every ten years, “ for 
thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, 
and by the help of the Almighty, the sufferings of 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world,”” So runs the local 
tradition, which goes on to say that the prayer was 
heard, “ for not a single person died of the plague af- 
ter the vow was made, though many were infected 
with it.” In the following year the first fulfilment of 
the vow was made, and our Lord’s Passion was first 
represented in Ober-Ammergau, and has been con- 
tinued since then without intermission every ten 
years. 

Whether out of respect for this vow, or 
for what other reason we do not know, but 


while these plays have been suppressed in 
all other places throughout Europe, the 
Ammergau villagers receive special permis- 
sion from the King for each representation, 
and once in ten years people from all parts 
of the world assemble to see this almost 
solitary relic of the middle ages performed 
“with all the splender and more than the 
reverence of ancient days.” There are be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred people 
—nearly half the population of the village 
—engaged in the representation, the major- 
ity of whom are, of course, employed only in 
the frequent éad/eaux of various events nar- 
rated in the Old Testament, which beara 
typical relation to those recounted in the 
Gospels. The whole performance is repre- 
sented by Mr, MacColl, as well as by more 
enthusiastic spectators, as full of the most 
marvellous artistic effects, and the impres- 
sion produced by it seems to have been as 
unique as it was powerful. All accounts 
agree in describing it as an aid rather than 
a hindrance to devotion. For ourselves, we 
should have imagined that the reverse 
might easily have been the case; and, in- 
deed, the art which prevented it from being 
so must have been almost miraculously per- 
fect. Mr. MacColl describes himself as 
quite prepared beforehand for some rude 
shocks to “one’s natural sense of religious 
propriety ;” but, after seeing the play, says 
he shall “go home with the conviction” 
that to “represent on a public stage, and in 
a worthy manner, the sublime story of Geth- 
semane and Calvary . . . is not impos- 
sible where a vivid faith and an intense de- 
votion are combined in the representation, 
I have never seen so affecting a spectacle, 
or one more calculated to draw out the 
best and purest feelings of the heart. 
It is, of course, impossible to answer for 
the feelings of others ; but T can say for my- 
self, and for several other spectators of the 
play whom I have consulted, that there was 
nothing from the beginning to the end that 
need shock the most sensitive religious in- 
stinct "—“ or,” as he adds further on, “to 
offend the most rigid Protestantism.” The 
effects upon the actors themselves, and upon 
the villagers, are also described as in the 
highest degree salutary. The play has been 
acted twenty or thirty times since last May 
— several of the performers who had been 
ordered to military duty having been freed 
by special permission from the necessity of 
joining the army until the representations 
were finished. ‘This affords an exhibition 
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of sympathy on the part of the enlight- 
ened Government of Bavaria, which, we 
suppose, is quite as likely to “ offend 
rigid Protestantism” as much as anything 
in the play itself 





CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE, 

FoRBIDDEN fruit, as a matter of course, 
must be sweet. And so, the “ Memoirs of 
Talleyrand,” written by himself, are univer- 
sally looked upon as containing reading the 
most attractive, curious, and delightful. 
Not that they are positively known to pos- 
sess any or all of these qualities, but being 
sealed up and confided to the care of trust- 
worthy notaries solemnly enjoined not to 
open or publish them until the year 1888, 
and thus rendered utterly inaccessible, they 
become at once, of all the memoirs in the 
world, the very memoirs every one is dying 
with curiosity to get a look at. 

Monsieur Amédée Pichot, a worthy 
Parisian Jittérateur, perfectly understands 
this, and charitably gives the hungry public 
various sandwiches and slices of literary 
bread and butter wherewith to stay the 
cravings of inquisitive appetite, or, as he 
more delicately phrases it, “ pour faire pren- 
dre patience au public.” ‘These slices and 
sandwiches appear in the guise of “ Souve- 
nirs intimes sur M. de Talleyrand,” and 
are made up of anecdotes, letters, pam- 
phlets, and recollections, The pen has not 
had as much to do in the production of 
M. Pichot's duodecimo volume of 332 pages 
as the scissors, and but little of its contents 
can be said to be new. Nevertheless, it is 
both readable and interesting, True, many 
of the anecdotes have that certain finished 
air which betrays the impromptu labored at 
leisure, and compels your refuge in the old 
compliment, “ Si non 2 vero 2 ben trovato,” 
Thus: One day Talleyrand said to the 
Duchess of no matter what, ‘ Duchess, do 
you know why I am so fond of Montron 
(a particular friend of his)? It is because he 
has so few prejudices.” Says Montron the 
next day to the same lady: “ Do you know, 
Duchess, why I so much love M. de Talley- 
rand ? Because he has no prejudices at all.” 

There is a very remarkabie passage at 
page 169, which, to the French reader of 
to-day, must have a peculiar and impres- 
sive interest, 

More than forty years ago, Talleyrand, in 
speaking of the political equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, said: “ Europe should always keep an 
eye open in the direction of America (the 
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United States), and give it no pretext for 
recrimination or reprisal, America grows 
every day. She will become a colossal 
power, and the period must arrive when, 
placed in easier communication with Europe 
by means of new discoveries,* she will have 
her word to say on our affairs and the de- 
sire to have a hand in them. Political pru- 
dence, then, makes it the duty of the 
older governments of the Continent to be 
scrupulously careful that no pretext be given 
for such intervention, The day when Amer- 
ica shall set foot in Europe, peace and se- 
curity will long be banished from among 
us,” 

“UN Voyage dans les Mers de I'Inde 
(Scénes de la Vie Maritime), Par H. Mas- 
sias, Capitaine au Long Cours,” Paris, 
1870, 2 vols, 12mo, 

This is a story of a sailor’s life and of a 
long cruise in the Indian seas, written by a 
sailor in an unpretending but effective style. 
Life on a French merchantman and passen- 
ger vessel is graphically pictured, and there 
are some excellent sketches of Ceylon, Pon- 
dicherry, Australia, Calcutta, and Madayas- 
car, 

“LA Traite Orientale, Histoire des 
Chasses 4 l’Homme Organisées en Afrique 
depuis quinze ans pour les Marchés de 
Orient. Par Etienne Félix Berlioux.” 
Paris, 1870, 1 vol. 8vo., 350 pp. 

There is a general impression that with 
the breaking up of the American slave 
trade the infamous traffic ceased to exist, 
except in the comparatively small number 
of exportations for Cuba, But it appears 
from investigations recently made that, dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, the Oriental slave 
trade in Africa has gone on increasing in 
about the same proportion that the Ameri- 
can slave traffic has diminished. Man- 
hunting, years ago so prevalent on the At- 
lantic coast of Africa, now flourishes in the 
upper Nile basin and on the coasts of the 
Indian ocean, The men, women, and 
children there enslaved are sent to be sold 
in Egypt, Arabia, and the interior of Asia. 

The general ignorance concerning this 
new phase of the slave trade is explained 
by the facts that it is not carried on boldly 
and openly, that the man-hunting is done in 
remote and comparatively unknown regions, 
and the slave depots are in interior towns 

* Did Talleyrand divine the coming transatlantic 
telegraph ? 
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seldom visited by European travellers. It 
is claimed that the African slave exporta- 
tion to the Oriental markets has reached 
the alarming aggregate of seventy to eighty 
thousand in one year, not including, of 
course, the immense hosts killed, or who die 
on the road. The number of these is com- 
puted as high as from three to four hundred 
thousand, and it is stated that some of the 
routes from the slave markets to the interior 
of Africa can be easily found by the quanti- 
ties of human bones strewn along the track. 
All the Europeans who have engaged more 
or less in African exploration—Speke, 
Baker, and Livingstone, of England ; Lejean, 
of France; and Decken, De Heuglin, and 
Gerhardt Rohlf, Germany—all speak at 
greater or less length of the existence of 
this Oriental slave trade. 

It to us seems, at first, incomprehensible 
that slaves should be either needed or pur- 
chased in countries where we suppose a re- 
dundancy of population already to exist. It 
was easy to understand how America, with 
its immense extent of uncultivated land and 
its sparse population, could easily dispose 
of and utilize an indefinite number of slaves ; 
but it is not easy to comprehend for what 
purpose old nations, whose antique monu- 
ments are falling in ruins, whose fertile 
tields lie fallow, whose eiementary industry 
insufficiently provides for their wants, could 
possibly need an increase of population for 
which they must expend their money. Some 
servants they might need, their system of 
polygamy would absorb a certain number 
of females, and we might even suppose that 
the importation would to some extent re- 
place the children they refuse to bring 
up. 

Then, too, as Oriental slavery more 
nearly resembles the ancient Roman than 
the modern American system, these nations 
might, like the Romans, make artisans and 
administrative servants rather than mere 
laborers of its slaves. Yet, after liberal 
allowance made for all these means of ab- 
sorption, a vast number still remain unac- 
counted for. All this makes a complicated 
social and ethnological problem difficult to 
solve, and those familiar with African mat- 
ters, and with the details of the capture and 
sale of African slaves for the Oriental mar- 
ket, are at a loss to explain what becomes 
of the slaves. 

The three principal regions of Africa in 
which man-hunting is still pursued are the 
upper Nile valley, the eastern coasts of 
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Africa, and the regions of Soudan about 
Lake Tchad. 

The slave traffic of the Upper Nile is car- 
ried on not only by Turks and Egyptians, 
but by English, French, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, who disguise their disgraceful calling 
under the ostensible occupation cf mer- 
chants. The White Nile region is full of 
this hypocritical commerce. After the slave 
convoys have made their sales for Egypt 
and the countries east, they send what re- 
mains to Mecca and Muscat, embarking the 
slaves from ports on the Red sea or the In- 
dian ocean; and if the transatlantic slave 
passage is horrible, imagine, if you can, 
what it must be in those warm climates. 

The three principal ivory markets are 
Khartoum, Zanzibar, and Natal. They are 
also slave marts. ‘The ivory traders were 
at first content with their profit in legitimate 
purchase and sale of elephants’ tusks. 
Then they purchased toys, bracelets, and 
beads, and with these paid the ignorant na- 
tives prices simply derisory. The next step 
in improvement was to take the ivory and 
give them nothing; later, to force them to 
be its carriers; and finally, to sell them 
into slavery on reaching their destination. 
The slave traffic is thus disguised under the 
trade in ivory. According to Mr. Baker’s 
testimony, these traders designate slave 
sales as “ebony wood trade,” when they 
have occasion to refer to it in the presence 
of the uninitiated. 

The difficulties encountered by European 
travellers and men of science in penetrating 
the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile country 
arose mainly from the opposition of the 
slave-traders to their entry. For them it was 
a country to be forever closed to any Euro- 
pean not interested in the purchase and sale 
of human flesh. It was a Holy Land, says 
Baker, whose redoubtable mysteries were al- 
ways to be shielded by an impenetrable veil. 
These slave-traders better than any one in the 
world could explain to us, if they chose, why 
it was that such and such a tourist or scien- 
tific traveller was abandoned by his guides, 
or forced to turn back, or met with an “‘ac- 
cidental death.” It was not until 13863 that 
the perseverance and bravery of Speke and 
Grant, arriving by the Nile sources which 
they discovered, of Mr. Baker, reaching the 
Albert Nyanza, and of that remarkable fe- 
male expedition composed of Madame 
Tinné, her sister and daughter, who went as 
far as Gondokoro by ascending the White 
Nile, shed at length some light where be- 
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fore all was darkness, Their discoveries 
were completed by those of MM. Heuglin, 
Steudner, and others, and the extent of Af- 
rican man-stealing began at last to be under- 
stood. 

The work of M. Berlioux is deeply inter- 
esting throughout, and presents this subject 
of the new Oriental slave trade in the 
clearest manner. 





UNTIL within comparatively few years the 
study of archeology has been too generally 
looked upon as the mere satisfaction of a 
sterile curiosity on the part of a handful of 
fruitlessly erudite men who spent their days 
in a realm of dreams which, by their irrecon- 
cilable results, they made the classic land of 
contradictions. 

Museums of antiquities were pronounced 
by practical business men to be ,establish- 
ments of useless luxury rather than labora- 
tories of science. By no means inaudible, 
too, was the grumbling indulged in concern- 
ing the large sums set apart in European 
governmental budgets for their preservation 
and extension. 

But the admirable results obtained of late 
years, and the flood of light thrown on early 
Christian history, its faith, its monuments, 
and its art, by a learned and conscientious 
study of its crumbling memorials and its 
sepulchral relics, has transformed this dis- 
satisfaction into enthusiastic admiration. 

Archeology is now admitted to be to his- 
tory what the pioneer is to the agricultur- 
ist. The first discovers and clears away 
obstructions ; the second cultivates and 
reaps. The smooth, sparkling page of the 
historian, often the result of the arid, toil- 
some, and even despairing efforts of the 
archzologist, laboring for years to establish 
a particular date, a single name, may be 
feebly imaged by the bright, green meadow 
of the far‘uer, which was once a dangerous 
swamp covered by an impenetrable thicket, 
pierced and subjugated by the brave pioneer. 

Seven years’ successive issue of the 
“ Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana,” and 
the two magnificent volumes by the Cheva- 
lier Rossi (lately published in Italy, France, 
and England), entitled “ Subterranean 
Rome,” give some idea of the results of 
twenty years’ devoted labor in the cata- 
combs of Rome upon the study of the early 
Christian monuments ; and yet Rossi is but 
one of more than a hundred sons of science 
who have given their lives to the same re- 
searches. 
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The traveller who from mere curiosity 
visits the Roman catacombs, and in passing 
along the crypts remarks an inscription 
composed of a name, two letters, and a pic- 
torial symbol, but little imagines that from 
these indications the archzologist can tell 
him the social standing, the occupation, and 
the circumstances of the martyrdom of the 
Christian who lies buried there. The rough 
outline of an anchor, a ship, a lamb, a dove, 
a fish, a palm leaf, or groupings of any two 
of these, will yield to the archzologist an 
entire historical or biographical page. 

The expresssion “ vulgarization of sci- 
ence,” lately brought into use to signify the 
literary labor which makes plain and inter- 
esting to the general reader scientific results 
contained in treatises composed for the use 
of a very small number of scholars, is cer- 
tainly, in strictness, correct ; but we should 
much like to see it replaced by a less unre- 
lenting formula. We protest against clas- 
sifying intelligent readers and searchers after 
truth and knowledge wlth the fecum vulgus 
of the Latin poet. 

The erudition of modern Christian ar- 
chology is lately spread before the general 
reader in a most thorough and interesting 
manner by Count Desbassayns de Riche- 
mont, in his recently published volume on 
primitive Christian archeology entitled 
“ Les Nouvelles Etudes sur les Catacombes 
Romaines.” Paris, 1870. 8vo of 507 pp. 
The work is preceded by a letter of the 
Chevalier Rossi complimenting the author 
upon the admirably clear and satisfactory 
manner in which he has executed his work, 
and an introduction which is in itself a trea- 
tise on archeology. 

To the scholar, the historian, the general 
reader, and the Christian, the work is of 
absorbing interest. 


“Le Turco” of Edmond About has 
reached its third edition. It is a volume 
containing nine novelettes such as About so 
well knows how to write—rapid in narration 
and graceful in form. 

IN our notice of a recent German publi- 
cation entitled “Tiberius and Tacitus” in 
this number of THE GALAXY, we refer to 
the leading characteristic of a large class of 
works which have lately appeared in France 
and Germany upon the Roman Emperors. 
The latest one from the French press is 
“Titus et sa Dynastic,” which includes 
sketches of Otho, Galba, and Vitellius. 
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The anthor fs M. Beulé of the Institute, and 
this work with three others from his pen— 
“ Augustus, his Family and his Friends,” 
“Tiberius and the Heritage of Augustus,” 
and “ The Blo#d of Germanicus "=-together 
form a work which might be properly en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Indictment of the Casars.” 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

IN a late review of current German litera- 
ture (July No, of THE GALAXY), we com- 
mented upon the wonderful aptitude and 
power of the German mind for absorbing 
and reproducing all that is most salient and 
meritorious in the literature of foreign coun- 
tries and foreign tongues. 

An appreciative German interpreter is 
ever at hand to reproduce in his own idiom 
both the body and the spirit of any work in 
any language ancient or modern, And this 
interpreter is generally found to be no mere 
handicraftsman, laboring by dint of diction- 
ary and by skips of syntax to furnish pale 
reflections or copies of pictures bereft of life, 
outline, and shading, like the reverse of a 
beautiful piece of tapestry; but, possibly, a 
great writer and poet himself, whose name 
may be Schlegel, Schiller, Tieck, or Wie- 
land. Such men as these have often gone 
beyond their own German domain, and, 
grappling with the great minds of other 
climes, have conquered for German letters 
new realms of thought and fresh ideal worlds, 
Philological victories in foreign fields have 
materially contributed to the wonderful rich- 
ness and flexibility of the German language. 

Thus, in Germany alone, outside of coun- 
tries of English tongue, is Shakespeare 
made possible on a foreign stage, And Ger- 
man literature has of late busied itself more, 
if possible, with Dante than with Shake- 
speare, Of the “Divina Commedia,” Gers 
man translations and commentaries innu- 
merable have rapidly succeeded each other 
for the past thirty years, But individual effort 
‘does not satisfy these deliberate enthusiasts, 
and associated labor is called on to assist in 
the great work, We have before us the 
second volume of the annals of a German 
Dante Society (Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Dante Gesellschaft), ilustrated with a pore 
tralt and autograph of Dante, Thia assos 
clation was formed in Dresden in 1866, and 
now counts one hundred and twenty-one 
members, Among Its distinguished mem: 

* The works mentionéd ln this artiole may be had 
of Ki, Steiger, German bookseller, Nos, aa and a4 
Frankfort street, New York 
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bers lately deceased, we notice the names of 
the painter Vogel von Vogelstein of Munich, 
Doerr of Darmstadt, Abegg of Breslau, 
Gerhard of Berlin, Josepha von Hoffinger 
of Vienna, known by her translation of the 
“Divina Commedia,” and Blanc of Halle, 
the senior of the Dante band of German 
workers. In connection with this society is 
reported the foundation of a Dante library 
in Dresden, ‘To this second volume of the 
Dante annals, Eduard Kattner contributes 
a historico-artistic paper on Dante’s por- 
traits, which discusses the merits of the va- 
rious busts and pictures of the great Italian, 
The distinguished diplomat and historian, 
Alfred von Reaumont, has an exhaustive 
essay on Dante’s family, bringing its history 
down to the extinction of the Dante race in 
the male line in 1563, and of the female line, 
from its intermarriage with the Count Serego 
family, down to the present day. Von 
Reaument’s_ well-known familiarity with 
Italian history, as brilliantly evidenced in 
his late admirable “ History of Rome,” gives 
this memoir an exceptional value. 

Then, besides two poetical contributions 
from the pens of Julius Sturm and Josepha 
von Hoffinger, there are discussions and 
essays on the form, meaning, spirit, and in- 
terpretation of various passages from the 
“ Tnferno” and the “ Paradiso,” and a compre- 
hensive and noteworthy treatise by Huber 
on the character and development of 
Dante as man and as poet, in connection 
with the political, literary, and religious re- 
lations of his period. 

In some connection with this matter 
of Dante literature in Germany, we remark 
the publication by Nicolai (Berlin) of a 
poetical translation of one hundred sonnets 
of Petrarch, The translation is by Julius 
Hiibner, 

“Unter den Halbmond " is the title of 
a novel, or rather a series of three tales, 
which instinctively carried off our imaginas 
tion to a Crescent and a Pasha of triple ap- 
pendage, The book, nevertheless, has 
nothing Turkish about tt, but is, on the 
contrary, intensely German, 

A red halfmoon ona white ground, aes 
companied by two little stars, form the 
coat of arma of the town of Tlalle, and the 
author of these three storles=Ae/math/iche 
novellen We calla them (home storles)«la 
Ludewlg Salomon, a Halle man born and 
bred, le selects three interesting periods 
for his three relationa, which are semil-hiae 
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toric. They are the time of the Schmalkald 
war, the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, and the epoch of the French dom- 
ination after the battle of Jena (1806), which 
has left such bitter memories in German 
hearts, 





UNTIL some twenty years ago the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius had been universally ac- 
cepted by historians as a hypocritical tyrant, 
and the portrait of him drawn by Tacitus 
was as universally recognized as true. 

In 1850 Professor Sievers, of Hamburg, 
expressed serious doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the Tacitus delineation ; and, follow- 
ing him, the English historian Merivale, in his 
“ History of the Romans under the Empire,” 
appeared to agree with Sievers, ‘These au- 
thors were followed by Stahr in his “ Tiberi- 
us,” and by Pasch, Another Richmond is now 
in the field in the person of an author named 
Freytag,* who in his “ Tiberius und Taci- 
tus,” lately published in Berlin, simultane- 
ously attacks with great fury Tacitus, Herr 
Pasch, and republican principles generally. 
We have, in our previous notices of current 
French and German literature in THE GAL- 
AXY, made frequent reference to the fact 
that the steady stream of new works in 
France and Germany on Cesar and the later 
Roman emperors may be accounted for not 
so much by a passionate fondness for ancient 
history as by the fact that an opportunity is 
afforded, in the historical treatment of the 
struggle between the Republic and the 
Empire of ancient Rome, for the discussion 
of liberal and monarchical principles, which 
would not be allowed by modern censor- 
ship if clothed in modern coat and panta- 
loons instead of the classic helmet and toga, 
We sufficiently characterize Herr Freytag’s 
work in stating that he candidly expresses 
himself as the open and declared enemy of 
liberalism ; thatin defending Tiberius he de- 
fends ligitimate monarchy, and in attacking 
Tacitus he wages war on republicanism, 


From recent announcements in German 
periodicals, we learn that a fresh literary 
calamity awalte us here in the United 
States, The first part of Loulse Milhl: 
bach's new novel, entitled “ Kalser Joseph 
und sein Landaknecht "=the flrat part only, 
and in four volumes=has appeared, and it 
Ia to be feared that its translation and pub: 
Heation in English are imminent, 


* Not the novelist, whose name ls Gustav, 
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Freyrac’s “Debit and Credit,” “ Soll 
und Haben,” has reached at home a fifteenth 
edition. 

Max Rtno’s sketches of Switzerland, 
which attracted much attention when first 
published in the “ Vossische Zeitung ” of 
Berlin in 1869, have been collected and 
published in book form under the title “ In 
der Schweiz.” 

ONE of the most attractive and graceful 
of French writers, and one not known 
among us according to his merits, is Charles 
Nodier, No! we have made no mistake— 
we are writing on current German literature, 
and we take the route through France. 
One of Nodier’s most pleasing works is 
“Jean Sbogar,” the scene of which is laid 


on the Adriatic coast in Daimatia. Those 
who have read Nodier will remember 


his description of the Dalmatians as the 
mildest, most hospitable, kindest, and most 
noble-hearted people living, and will per- 
haps recall his final burst of enthusiasm 
concerning them: “ Respirez en paix cette 
atmosphére d’innocence et de jeunesse, 
d’enthousiasme et de poésie, que le souftle de 
la science n'a pas altéré,” 

And now comes a practical German 
traveller, a Mr. Heinrich Noé, who scatters 
to the winds all this enthusiastic poetry ; says 
that the Dalmatians, so far from meriting any 
such tribute, are simply a “ beastly” lot; 
and more than insinuates that our friend 
Nodier is not only superficial, but something 
of a windbentel—a word we have not the 
heart to translate, because we really like 
Nodier. 

Herr Noé’s work is entitled, “ Dalmatien 
und seine Inselwelt, nebst Wanderungen 
durch die Schwarzen Berge.” Wien, Pest 
und Leipzig, Hartleben, 1870, 

The author's picture of the Dalmatians, 
which we have every reason to believe is a 
true one, is far from pleasant to contemplate, 
and it is almost incredible that such a people 
as he describes should be found within the 
confines of Europe, 

iTrnr are two late works of travel in 
countries not sufficiently written about 

1, “Hine Reise durch Bosnlen, die Save 
liinder und Ungarn, Von Frang Maurer,” 
Herlin, 1870, 

a, Stanger's “ Relse und Skizzenbuch flir 
Dinemark, Von Emil J, Jonas,” Leipalg, 
1870, 








PUBLISHED my “ Map of the Fortifi- 
cations of Paris” in my own paper a 
fortnight ago, but am obliged to reproduce 
it in THE GALAXY, to satisfy the extraordi- 
nary demand for it which has arisen in mili- 
tary circles throughout the country, Gen- 
eral Grant’s outspoken commendation origi- 
nated this demand, and General Sherman’s 
fervent endorsement added fuel to it, The 
result is that tons of these maps have been 
fed to the suffering soldiers of our land, but 
without avail, They hunger still. We will 
cast THE GALAXY into the breach and stand 
by and await the effect. 

The next Atlantic mail will doubtless 
bring news of a European frenzy for the 
map. It is reasonable to expect that the 
siege of Paris will be suspended till a Ger- 
man translation of it can be forwarded (it is 
now in preparation), and that the defence 
of Paris will likewise be suspended to await 
the reception of the French translation (now 
progressing under my own hands, and likely 
to be unique). King William’s high praise 
of the map and Nipoleon’s frank enthusi- 
asm concerning its execution will ensure its 
prompt adoption in Europe as the only au- 
thoritative and legitimate exposition of the 
present military situation, It is plain that 
if the Prussians cannot get into Paris with 
the facilities afforded by this prgluction of 
mine they ought to deliver the enterprise 
into abler hands. 

Strangers to me keep insisting that this 
map does not “ explain itself.” One person 
came to me with bloodshot eyes and a har- 
assed look about him, and shook the map 
in my face and said he believed I was some 
new kind of idiot. I have been abused a 


good deal by other quick-tempered people 
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like him, who came with similar complaints. 
Now, therefore, I yield willingly, and for 
the information of the ignorant will briefly 
explain the present military situation as il- 
lustrated by the map. Part of the Prussian 
forces, under Prince Frederick William, are 
now boarding at the “ farm-house” in the 
margin of the map. There is nothing be- 
tween them and Vincennes but a rail fence 
in bad repair, Any corporal can see ata 
glance that they have only to burn it, pull 
it down, crawl under, climb over, or walk 
around it, just as the commander-in-chief 
shall elect. Another portion of the Prus- 
sian forces.are at Podunk, under Von Moltke, 
They have nothing to do but float down the 
river Seine on a raft and scale the walls of 
Paris. Let the worshippers of that overrat- 
ed soldier believe in him still, and abide the 
result—for me, 7 do not believe he will ever 
think of a raft. At Omaha and the High 
Bridge are vast masses of Prussian infantry, 
and it is only fair to say that they are likely 
to stay there, as that figure of a window-sash 
between them stands for a brewery. Away 
up out of sight over the top of the map is 
the fleet of the Prussian navy, ready at any 
moment to come cavorting down the Erie 
Canal (unless some new iniquity of an un- 
principled Legislature shall put up the tolls 
and so render it cheaper to walk), To me 
it looks as if Paris is in a singularly close 
place. She never was situated before as 
she is in this map. MARK TWAIN, 





TO THE READER. 


THE accompanying map explains itself. 
The idea of this map is not original with 
me, but is borrowed from the “ Tribune” 
and the other great metropolitan journals. 
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I claim no other merit for this production 
(if I may so call it) than that it is accurate. 
The main blemish of the city-paper maps 
of which it is an imitation, is, that in them 
more attention seems paid to artistic pictur- 
esqueness than geographical reliability. 

Inasmuch as this is the first time I ever 
tried to draft and engrave a map, or attempt 
anything in the line of art at all, the com- 
mendations the work has received and the 
admiration it has excited among the people, 
have been very grateful to my feelings. And 
it is touching to reflect that by far the most 
enthusiastic of these praises have come from 
people who know nothing at all about art. 

By an unimportant oversight I have en- 
graved the map so that it reads wrong end 
first, except to left-handed people. I forgot 
that in order to make it right in print it 
should be drawn and engraved upside down. 
However, let the student who desires to 
contemplate the map stand on his head or 
hold it before her looking-glass, That will 
bring it right. 

The reader will comprehend at a glance 
that that piece of river with the “ High 
Bridge” over it got left out to one side by 
reason of a slip of the graving-tool, which 
rendered it necessary to change the entire 
course of the river Rhine or else spoil the 
map. After having spent two days in dig- 
ging and gouging at the map, I would have 
changed the course of the Atlantic ocean 
before I would have lost so much work. 

I never had so much trouble with any- 
thing in my life as I did with this map. I 
had heaps of little fortifications scattered all 
around Paris, at first, but every now and 
then my instruments would slip and fetch 
away whole miles of batteries and leave the 
vicinity as clean as if the Prussians had been 
there. 

The reader will find it well to frame this 
map for future reference, so that it may aid 
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in extending popular intelligence and dis- 
pelling the wide-spread ignorance of the 
day. 

: MARK TWAIN, 





OFFICIAL COMMENDATIONS. 


It is the only map of the kind I ever saw. 
U. S. Grant. 





It places the situation in an entirely new 
light. 
BISMARCK. 
I cannot look upon it without shedding 
tears, 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
It is very nice, large print. 
NAPOLEON. 





My wife was for years afflicted with 
freckles, and though everything was done 
for her relief that could be done, all was in 
vain, But, sir, since her first glance at your 
map, they have entirely left her, She has 
nothing but convulsions now. 

J. SMITH. 

If I had had this map I could have got 
out of Metz without any trouble. 

BAZAINE, 


I have seen a great many maps in my 
time, but none that this one reminds me of. 
TROCHU, 


It is but fair to say that in some respects 
it is a truly remarkable map. 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
I said to my son Frederick William, “ If 
you could only make a map like that, I 
would be perfectly willing to see you die— 


even anxious,” 
WituraM IIL 
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By MarK TWAIN. 


RILEY—NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 


OnE of the best men in Washington—or 
elsewhere—is RILEY, correspondent of the 
great San Francisco dailies. 

Riley is full of humor, and has an unfail- 
ing vein of irony which makes his conversa- 
tion to the last degree entertaining (as long 
as the remarks are about somebody else). 
But notwithstanding the possession of these 
qualities, which should enable a man to 
write a happy and an appetizing letter, 
Riley’s newspaper letters often display a 
more than earthly solemnity, and likewise 
an unimaginative devotion to petrified facts, 
which surprise and distress all men who 
know him in his unofficial character, He 
explains this curious thing by saying that 
his employers sent him to Washington to 
write facts, not fancy, and that several times 
he has come near losing his situation by in- 
serting humorous remarks which, not being 
looked for at headquarters and consequently 
not understood, were thought to be dark 
and bloody speeches intended to convey 
signals and warnings to murderous secret 
societies or something of that kind, and so 
were scratched out with a shiver and a 
prayer and cast into the stove, Riley says 
that sometimes he is so afflicted with a 
yearning to write a sparkling and absorb- 
ingly readable letter that he simply cannot 
resist it, and so he goes to his den and revels 
in the delight of untrammelled scribbling ; 
and then, with suffering such as only a 
mother can know, he destroys the pretty 
children of his fancy and reduces his letter 
to the required dismal accuracy, Having 
seen Riley do this very thing more than 
once, I know whereof IT speak, Often I 
have laughed with him over a happy passage 
and grieved to see him plough his pen 
through it, He would say, “ I had to write 
that or die; and I’ve got to scratch it out 
or starve, Zhey wouldn’t stand it, you 
know,” 

I think Riley is about the most entertain. 
ing company I ever saw. We lodged to- 
gether in many places in Washington dur- 
ing the winter of '67-'8, moving comforta- 
bly from place to place, and attracting atten- 





tion by paying our board—a course which 
cannot fail to make a person conspicuous in 


Washington. Riley would tell all about his 
trip to California ‘in the early days, by way 
of the Isthmus and the San Juan river; and 
about his baking bread in San Francisco, to 
gain a living, and setting up ten-pins, and 
practising law, and opening oysters, and de- 
livering lectures, and teaching French, and 
tending bar, and reporting for the news- 
papers, and keeping dancing-school, and in- 
terpreting Chinese in the courts—which lat- 
ter was lucrative and Riley was doing hand- 
somely and laying up a little money when 
people began to find fault because his trans- 
lations were too “free,” a thing for which 
Riley considered he ought not to be held 
responsible, since he did not know a word 
of the Chinese tongue and only adopted in- 
terpreting as a means of gaining an honest 
livelihood, Through the machinations of 
enemies he was removed from the position 
of official interpreter, and a man put in his 
place who was familiar with the Chinese 
language but did not know any English. 
And Riley used to tell about publishing a 
newspaper up in what is Alaska now, but 
was only an iceberg then, with a population 
compose of bears, walruses, Indians, and 
other animals; and how the iceberg got 
adrift at last, and left all his paying sub- 
scribers behind, and as soon as the common. 
wealth floated out of the jurisdiction of Rus- 
sia the people rose and threw off their alle- 
giance and ran up the English flag, calcu. 
lating to hook on and become an English 
colony as they drifted along down the Brit- 
ish Possessions; but a land breeze and a 
crooked current carried them by, and they 
ran up the Stars and Stripes and steered for 
California, missed the connection again and 
swore allegiance to Mexico, but it wasn’t 
any use ; the anchors came home every time, 
and away they went with the northeast 
trades drifting off sideways toward the 
Sandwich Islands, whereupon they ran up 
the Cannibal flag and had a grand human 
barbecue in honor of it, in which it was no- 
ticed that the better a man liked a friend the 
better he enjoyed him; and as soon as they 
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got fairly within the tropics the weather got 
so fearfully hot that the iceberg began to 
melt, and it got so sloppy under foot that it 
was almost impossible for ladies to get 
about at all; and at last, just as they came 
in sight of the islands, the melancholy rem- 
nant of the once majestic iceberg canted 
first to one side and then to the other, and 
then» plunged under forever, carrying the 
national archives along with it—and not 
only the archives and the populace, but 
some eligible town lots which had increased 
in value as fast as they diminished in size 
in the tropics, and which Riley could have 
sold at thirty cents a pound and made him- 
self rich if he could have kept the province 
afloat ten hours longer and got her into port. 

And so forth and so on, with all the facts 
of Riley's trip through Mexico, a journey 
whose history his felicitous fancy can make 
more interesting than any novel that ever 
was written, What a shame it is to tie 
Riley down to the dreary mason-work of 
laying up solemn dead-walls of fact! He 
does write a plain, straightforward, and per- 


fectly accurate and reliable correspondence, , 


but it seems to me that I would rather have 
one chatty paragraph of his fancy than a 
whole obituary of his facts, 

Riley is very methodical, untiringly ac- 
commodating, never forgets anything that 
is to be attended to, is a good son, a staunch 
friend, and a permanent, reliable enemy. 
He will put himself to any amount of trou- 
ble to oblige a body, and therefore always 
has his hands full of things to be done for 
the helpless and the shiftless, And he 
knows how to do nearly everything, too, 
He is a man whose native benevolence is a 
well-spring that never goes dry, He stands 
always ready to help whoever needs help, 
as far as he is able—and not simply with 
his money, for that is a cheap avd common 
charity, but with hand and brain, and fatigue 
of limb and sacrifice of time. This sort of 
men is rare, 

Riley has a ready wit, a quickness and 
aptness at selecting and applying quota. 
tions, and a countenance that is as solemn 
and as blank as the back side of a tomb- 
stone when he is delivering a particularly 
exasperating joke. One night a negro 
woman was burned to death in a house 
next door to us, and Riley said that our 
landlady would be oppressively emotional 
at breakfast, because she generally made 
use of such opportunities as offered, being 
of a morbidly sentimental turn, and so we 
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would find it best to let her talk along and 
say nothing back—it was the only way to 
keep her tears out of the gravy. Riley said 
there never was a funeral in the neighbor- 
hood but that the gravy was watery for a 
week, 

And sure enough, at breakfast the land- 
lady was down in the very sloughs of woe— 
entirely broken-hearted. Everything she 
looked at reminded her of that poor old ne- 
gro woman, and so the ‘buckwheat cakes 
made her sob, the coffee forced a groan, and 
when the beefsteak came on she fetched a 
wail that made our hair rise. ‘Then she got 
to talking about deceased, and kept up a 
steady drizzle till both of us were soaked 
through and through, Presently she took a 
fresh breath and said, with a world of sobs : 

“Ah, to think of it, only to think of it !— 
the poor old faithful éreature. For she was 
so faithful. Would you believe it, she had 
been a servant in that self-same house and 
that self-same family for twenty-seven years 
come Christmas, and never a cross word 
and never a lick! And oh to think she 
should meet such a death at last !—a-sitting 
over the red-hot stove at three o'clock in 
the morning and went to sleep and fell on 
it and was actually roasted / not just frizzled 
up a bit, but literally roasted to a crisp! 
Poor taithful creature, how she was cooked ! 
I am but a poor woman, but even if I have 
to scrimp to do it, I will put up a tombstone 
over that Jone sufferer's grave—and Mr. 
Riley, it you would have the goodness to 
think up a little epitaph to put on it which 
would sort of describe the awful way in 
which she met her-——" 

“Put it ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’ said Riley, and never smiled, 

[I have either printed that anecdote once before or 
told it in company so many thousand times as to carry 
that seeming to my mind, but it is of no consequence 
—it is worth printing half a dozen times.) 
GOLDSMITH'S FRIEND ABROAD AGAIN, 

(Continued. ] 

[Norr.—No experience is set down in the follow- 
ing letters which had to be invented, Fancy is not 
needed to give variety to a Chinaman's sojourn in 
America. Plain fact is amply sufficient.) 


LETTER V, 


SAN FRANctsco, 18—, 

Dear Cuine-Foo; You will remember 
that [ had just been thrust violently into a 
cell in the city prison when I wrote last, I 
stumbled and fell on some one, T got a 
blow and a curse; and on top of these a 
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kick or two and a shove, In a second or 
two it was plain that I was in a nest of pris- 
oners and was being “ passed around "—for 
the instant I was knocked out of the way of 
one I fell on the head or heels of another 
and was promptly ejected, only to land on a 
third prisoner and get a new contribution of 
kicks and curses and a new destination, I 
brought up at last in an unoccupied corner, 
very much battered and bruised and sore, 
but glad enough to be let alone for a little 
while. I was on the flag-stones, for there 
was no furniture in the den except a long, 
broad board, or combination of boards, like 
a barn door, and this bed was accommodat- 
ing five or six persons, and that was its full 
capacity. They lay stretched side by side, 
snoring—when not fighting. One end of 
the board was four inches higher than the 
other, and so the slant answered for a pil- 
low. There were no blankets, and the 
night was a little chilly; the nights are al- 
ways a little chilly in San Francisco, though 
never severely cold, The board was a deal 
more comfortable than the stones, and occa- 
sionally some flag-stone plebeian like me 
would try to creep toa place on it; and then 
the aristocrats would hammer him good and 
make him think a flag pavement was a nice 
enough place after all. 

I lay quiet in my corner, stroking my 
bruises and listening to the revelations the 
prisoners made to each other—and to me— 
for some that were near me talked to mea 
good deal. I had long had an idea that 
Americans, being free, had no need of pris- 
ons, which are a contrivance of despots for 
keeping restless patriots out of mischief. So 
I was considerably surprised to find out my 
mistake. 

Ours was a big general cell, it seemed, 
for the temporary accommodation of all 
comers whose crimes were trifling. Among 
us there were two Americans, two “ Grea- 
sers’’ (Mexicans), a Frenciiman, a German, 
four Irishmen, a Chilenean (and, in the next 
cell, only separated from us by a grating, 
two women), all drunk, and all more or jess 
noisy ; and as night fell and advanced, they 
grew more and more discontented and dis- 
orderly, occasionally shaking the prison bars 
and glaring through them at the slowly 
pacing officer, and cursing him with all their 
hearts. The two women were nearly mid- 
dle-aged, and they had only had enough li- 
quor to stimulate instead of stupefy them. 
Consequently they would fondle and kiss 


each other for some minutes, and then fall to 
fighting and keep ‘it up till they were just 
two grotesque tangles of rags and blood and 
tumbled hair, Then they would rest 
awhile, and pant and swear, While they 
were affectionate they always spoke of each 
other as “ladies,” but while they were fight- 
ing “ strumpet ” was the mildest name they 
could think of—and they could only make 
that do by tacking some sounding profanity 
toit. In their last fight, which was toward 
midnight, one of them bit off the other’s fin- 
ger, and then the officer interfered and put 
the “Greaser” into the “dark cell” to an- 
swer for it—because the woman that did it 
laid it on him, and the other woman did not 
deny ‘it because, as she said afterward, she 
“wanted another crack at the huzzy when 
her finger quit hurting,” and so she did not 
want her removed, By this time those two 
women had mutilated each other’s clothes to 
that extent that there was not sufficient left 
to cover their nakedness, 1 found that one 
of these creatures had spent nine years in 
the county jail, and that the other one had 
spent about four or five years in the same 
place. They had done it from choice, As 
soon as they were discharged from captivity 
they would go straight and get drunk, and 
then steal some trifling thing while an officer 
was observing them. That would entitle 
them to another two months in jail, and 
there they would occupy clean, airy apart- 
ments, and have good food in plenty, and 
being at no expense at all, they could make 
shirts for the clothiers at half a dollar apiece 
and thus keep themselves in smoking tobac- 
co and such other luxuries as they wanted, 
When the two months were up, they would 
go just as straight as they could walk to 
Mother Leonard’s and get drunk ; and from 
there to Kearney street and steal some- 
thing; and thence to this city prison, and 
next day back to the old quarters in the 
county jail again. One of them had really 
kept this up for nine years and the other 
four or five, and both said they meant to end 
their days in that prison.* Finally, both 
these creatures fell upon me while I was 
dozing with my head against their grating, 
and battered me considerably, because they 
discovered that I was a Chinaman, and they 
said I was “a bloody interlopin’ loafer come 
from the divil’s own country to take the 
bread out of dacent people’s mouths and put 
down the wages for work whin it was alla 
* The former of the two did.--[Ep. Mem. 
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Christian could do to kape body and sow! 
together as it was.” “Loafer” means one 
who will not work, Au Sonc HI. 


LETTER VL 
SAN FRANCISCO, 18—, 

Dear CuinGc-Foo; To continue—the 
two women became reconciled to each other 
again through the common bond of interest 
and sympathy created between them by 
pounding me in partnership, and when they 
hid finished me they fel: to eubracing each 
other again and swearing more eternal af- 
fection like that which had subsisted be- 
tween them all the evening, barring occa- 
sional interruptions. They agreed to swear 
the finger-biting on the Greaser in open 
court, and get him sent to the penitentiary 
for the crime of mayhem, 

Another of our company was a boy of 
fourteen who had been watched for some 
time by officers and teachers, and repeated- 
ly detected in enticing young girls from the 
public schools to the lodgings of gentlemen 
down town, He had been furnished with 
lures in the form of pictures and books of a 
peculiar kind, and these he had distributed 
among his clients. There were likenesses 
of fifteen of these young girls on exhibition 
(only to prominent citizens and persons in 
authority, it was said, though most people 
came to get a sight) at the police headquar- 
ters, but no punishment at all was to be in- 
flicted on the poor little misses. The boy 
was afterward sent into captivity at the 
House of Correction for some months, and 
there was a strong disposition to punish the 
gentlemen who had employed the boy to en- 
tice the girls, but as that could not be done 
without making public the names of those 
gentlemen and thus injuring them socially, 
the idea was finally given up. 

There was also in our cell that night a 
photographer (a kind of artist who makes 
likenesses of people with a machine), who 
had been for some time patching the pic- 
tured heads of well-known and respectable 
young ladies to the nude, pictured bodies 
of another class of women; then from this 
patched creation he would make photo- 
graphs and sell them privately at high prices 
to rowdies and blackguards, averring that 
these, the best young ladies of the city, had 
hired him to take their likenesses in that 
unclad condition. What a lecture the po- 
lice judge read that photographer when he 
was convicted! He told him his crime was 
little less than an outrage. He abused that 
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photographer till he almost made him sink 
through the floor, and then he tined hima 
hundred dollars, And he told him he 
might consider himself lucky that he didn’t 
fine him a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
They are awfully severe on crime here, 
About two or two and a half hours after 
midnight, of that first experience of mine in 
the city prison, such of us as were dozing 
were awakened by a noise of beating and 
dragging and groaning, and in a little while 
a man was pushed into our den with a 
“There, d—n you, soak there a spell !"— 
and then the gate was closed and the offi- 
cers went away again, The man who was 
thrust among us fell limp and helpless by 
the grating, but as nobody could reach him 
with a kick without the trouble of hitching 
along toward him or getting fairly up to de- 
liver it, our people only grumbled at him, 
and cursed him, and called him insulting 
names—for misery and hardship do not 
make their victims gentle or charitable to- 
ward each other. But as he neither tried 
humbly to conciliate our people nor swore 
back at them, his unnatural conduct created 
surprise, and several of the party crawled to 
him where he lay in the dim light that came 
through the grating, and examined into his 
case. His head was very bloody and his 
wits were gone. After about an hour, he 
sat up and stared around; then his eyes 
grew more natural and he began to tell how 
that he was going along with a bag on his 
shoulder and a brace of policemen ordered 
him to stop, which he did not do—was 
chased and caught, beaten ferociously about 
the head on the way to the prison and after 
arrival there, and finally thrown into our 
den like a dog. And in a few seconds he 
sank down again and grew flighty of speech, 
One of our, people was at last penetrated 
with something vaguely akin to compassion, 
may be, for he looked out through the grat- 
ings at the guardian officer pacing to and 
fro, and said; 
“Say, Mickey, this shrimp’s goin’ to die.” 
“Stop your noise!” was all the answer 
he got. But presently our man tried it 
again. He drew himself to the gratings, 
grasping them with his hands, and locking 
out through them, sat waiting till the officer 
was passing once more, and then said: 
“Sweetness, you’d better mind your eye, 
now, because you beats have killed this 
cuss, You've busted his head and he'll 
pass in his checks before sun-up. You bet- 
ter go for a doctor, now, you bet you had,” 
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The officer delivered a sudden rap on our 
man’s knuckles with his club, that sent him 
scampering and howling among the sleep- 
ing forms on the flag-stones, and an answer- 
ing burst of Jaughter came from the half 
dozen policemen idling about the railed 
desk in the middle of the dungeon. 

But there was a putting of heads together 
out there presently, and a conversing in low 
voices, which seemed to show that our 
man’s talk had made an impression; and 
presently an officer went away in a hurry, 
and shortly came back with a person who 
entered our cell and felt the bruised man’s 
pulse and threw the glare of a lantern on his 
drawn face, striped with blood, and _ his 
glassy eyes, fixed and vacant. The doctor 
examined the man’s broken head also, and 
presently said : 

“Tf you'd called me an hour ago I might 
have saved this man, may be—too late 
now.” 

Then he walked out into the dungeon and 
the officers surrounded him, and they kept 
up a low and earnest buzzing of conversa- 
tion for fifteen minutes, I should think, and 
then the doctor tock his departure from the 
prison, Several of the officers now came in 
and worked a little with the wounded man, 
but toward daylight he died. 

It was the longest, longest night! And 
when the daylight came filtering reluctantly 
into the dungeon at last, it was the grayest, 
dreariest, saddest daylight! And yet, when 
an officer by and by turned off the sickly 
yellow gas flame, and immediately the gray 
of dawn became fresh and white, there was 
a lifting of my spirits that acknowledged and 
believed that the night was gone, and 
straightway [ fell to stretching my sore 
limbs, and looking about me with a grateful 
sense of relief and a returning interest in 
life. About me lay the evidences that 
what seemed now a feverish dream anda 
nightmare was the memory of a reality in- 
stead. For on the boards lay four frowsy, 
ragged, bearded vagabonds, snoring—one 
turned end-for-end and resting an unclean 
foot, in a ruined stocking, on the hairy 
breast of a neighbor; the young boy was 
uneasy, and lay moaning in his sleep; other 
forms lay half revealed and half concealed 
about the floor; in the furthest corner the 
gray light fell upon a sheet, whose eleva- 
tions and depressions indicated the places 
of the dead man’s face and feet and folded 
hands ; and through the dividing bars one 
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could discern the almost nude forms of the 
two exiles from the county jail twined to- 
gether in a drunken embrace, and sodden 
with sleep. 

By and by all the animals in all the cages 
awoke, and stretched themselves, and ex- 
changed a few cuffs and curses, and then 
began to clamor for breakfast. Breakfast 
was brought in at last—bread and beefsteak 
on tin plates, and black coffee in tin cups, 
and no grabbing allowed. And after several 
dreary hours of waiting, after this, we were 
all marched out into the dungeon and joined 
there by all manner of vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, of all shades and colors and nation- 
alities, from the other cells and cages of the 
place ; and pretty soon our whole menagerie 
was marched up stairs and locked fast be- 
hind a high railing in a dirty room witha 
dirty audience in it. And this audience 
stared at us, and at a man seated on high 
behind what they call a pulpit in this coun- 
try, and at some clerks and other officials 
seated below him—and waited. This was 
the police court. 

Thecourt opened, Pretty soon I was com- 
pelled to notice that a culprit’s nationality 
made for or against him in this court. Over- 
whelming proofs were necessary to convict an 
Irishman of crime, and even then his pun- 
ishment amounted to little; Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and Italians had strict and un- 
prejudiced justice meted outto them, in ex- 
act accordance with the evidence; negroes 
were promptly punished, when there was 
the slightest preponderance of testimony 
against them ; but Chinamen were punished 

ways, apparently. Now this gave me 
some uneasiness, I confess. I knew that 
this state of things must of ‘necessity be ac- 
cidental, because in this country all men 
were free and equal, and one person could 
not take to himself an advantage not ac- 
corded to all other individuals. I knew 
that, and yet in spite of it I was uneasy. 

And I grew still more uneasy, when I found 
that any succored and befriended refugee 
from Ireland or elsewhere could stand up be- 
fore that judge and swear away the life or lib- 
erty or character of a refugee from China; 
but that by the law of the land the Chinaman 
could not testify against the Irishman, 1 was 
really and truly uneasy, but still my faith in 
the universal liberty that America accords 
and defends, and my deep veneration for the 
land that offered all distressed outcasts a 
home and protection, was strong within me, 




















and I said to myself that it would all come 
out right yet. AH Sonc Hi. 
(Not Concluded.) 





* 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE BACK SET- 
TLEMENTS, 

“ Now that corpse [said the undertaker, 
patting the folded hands of deceased approv- 
ingly] was a brick—every way you took 
him he was a brick. He was so real ac- 
commodating, and so modest-like and sim- 
ple in his last moments. Friends wanted 
metallic burial case—nothing else would do. 
7 couldn’t get it. There warn’t going to be 
time—anybody could see that. Corpse said 
never mind, shake him up some kind of a 
box he could stretch out in comfortable, e 
warn’t particular ’bout the general style of 
it. Said he went more on room than style, 
any way, in a last final container. Friends 
wanted a silver door-plate on the coffin, 
signifying wha he was and wher’ he was 
from. Now you know a fellow couldn't 
roust out such a gaily thing as that in a lit- 
tle country town like this. What did corpse 
say? Corpse said, whitewash his old canoe 
and dob his address and general destination 
onto it with a blacking brush and a stencil 
plate, long with a verse from some likely 
hymn or other, and p’int him for the tomb, 
and mark him C, O. D., and just let him 
skip along. //e warn’t distressed any more 
than you be—on the contrary just as carm and 
collected as a hearse-horse ; said he judged 
that wher’ he was going to, a body would 
find it considerable better to attract atten- 
tion by a picturesque moral character than 
a natty burial case with a swell door-plate 
on it, Splendid man, he was. I'd druther 
do for a corpse like that ’n any I’ve tackled 
in seven year. There’s some satisfaction 
in buryin’ a man like that, You feel that 
what you're doing is appreciated. Lord 
bless you, so’s he got planted before he 
sp’iled, he was perfectly satisfied; said his 
relations meant well, Aerfectly well, but all 
them preparations was bound to delay 
the thing more or less, and he didn’t 
wish to be kept layin’ around. You 
never see such a clear head as what he had 
—and so carm and so cool, Just a hunk of 
brains—that is what 4e was. Perfectly aw- 
ful. It was a ripping distance from one 
end of that man’s head to t’other, Often 
and over again he’s had brain fever a-rag- 
ing in one place, and the rest of the pile 
didn’t know anything about it—didn’t affect 
it any more than an Injun insurrection in 
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Arizona affects the Atlantic States. Well, 
the relations they wanted a big funeral, but 
corpse said he was down on flummery— 
didn’t want any procession—fill the hearse 
full of mourners, and get out a stern line 
and tow Aim behind. He was the most 
down on style of any remains I ever struck. 
A beautiful, simple-minded creature—it was 
what he was, you can depend on that. He 
was just set on having things the way he 
wanted them, and he took a solid comfort in 
laying his little plans. He had me measure 
him and take a whole raft of directions ; 
then he had the minister stand up behind 
a long box with a table-cloth over it and 
read his funeral sermon, saying ‘ Angcore, 
angcore!’ at the good places, and making 
him scratch out every bit of brag about him, 
and all the hifalutin ; and then he made them 
trot out the choir so’s he could help them 
pick out the tunes for the occasion, and he 
got them to sing ‘ Pop Goes the Weasel,’ be- 
cause he’d always liked that tune when he was 
down-hearted, and solemn music made him 
sad ; and when they sung that with tears in 
their eyes (because they all loved him), and his 
relations grieving around, he just laid there 
as happy as a bug, and trying to beat time 
and showing all over how much he enjoyed 
it; and presently he got worked up and ex- 
cited, and tried to join in, for mind you he 
was pretty proud of his abilities im the 
singing line; but the first time he opened 
his mouth and was just going to spread him- 
self, his breath took a walk. I never see a 
man snuffed out so sudden, Ah, it wasa 
great loss—it was a powerful loss to this 
poor little one-horse town. Well, well, 
well, I hain’t got time to be palavering along 
here—got to nail on the lid and mosey 
along with him ; and if you’ll just give me 
a lift we'll skeet him into the hearse and 
meander along. Relations bound to have 
it so—don’t pay no attention to dying in- 
junctions, minute a corpse's gone; but if I 
had my way, if I didn’t respect his last 
wishes and tow him behind the hearse, 7’ 
be cuss’d. I consider that whatever a 
corpse wants done for his comfort is a little 
enough matter, and a man hain’t got no 
right to deceive him or take advantage of 
him—and whatever a corpse trusts me to do 
I'm a-going to do, you know, even if it’s to 
stuff him and paint him yaller and keep him 
for a keepsake—you hear me!” 

He cracked his whip and went lumbering 
away with his ancient ruin of a hearse, and 
I continued my walk with a valuable lesson 
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learned—that a healthy and wholesome 
cheerfulness is not necessarily impossible to 
any occupation. The lesson is likely to be 
lasting, for it will take many months to ob- 
literate the memory of the remarks and cir- 
cumstances that impressed it, 





A GENERAL REPLY, 

WHEN I was sixteen or seventeen years 
old, a splendid idea burst upon me—a bran- 
new one, which had never occurred to any- 
body before: I would write some “ pieces” 
and take them down to the editor of the 
“ Republican,” and ask him to give me 
his plain, unvarnished opinion of their 
value! Now, a6 old and threadbare as 
the idea was, it was fresh and beau- 
tiful to me, and it went flaming and 
crashing through my system like the 
genuine lightning and thunder of origi- 
nality. I wrote the pieces, I wrote them 
with that placid confidence and that happy 
facility which only want of practice and ab- 
sence of literary experience can give, There 
was not one sentence in them that cost half 
an hour’s weighing and shaping and trim- 
ming and fixing. Indeed, it is possible that 
there was no one sentence whose mere 
wording cost even one-sixth of that time. 
If I remember rightly, there was not one 
single erasure or interlineation in all that 
chaste manuscript. [I have since lost that 
large belief in my powers, and likewise that 
marvellous perfection of execution.) I 
started down to the “ Republican” office 
with my pocket full of manuscripts, my brain 
full of dreams, and a grand future opening 
out before me. I knew perfectly well that 
the editor would be ravished with my pieces. 
But presently — 

However, the particulars are of no con- 
sequence, I was only about to say that a 
shadowy sort of doubt just then intruded 
upon my exaltation, Another came, and 
another. Pretty soon a whole procession 
of them. And at last, when I stood before 
the “ Republican” office and looked up at 
its tall, unsympathetic front, it seemed 
hardly me that could have “chinned ” its 
towers ten minutes before, and was now so 
shrunk up and pitiful that if I dared to step 
on the gratings I should probably go 
through. 

At about that crisis the editor, the very 
man I had come to consult, came down 
stairs, and halted a moment to pull at his 
wristbands and settle his coat to its place, 
and he happened to notice that I was eye- 
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ing him wistfully. He asked me what I 
wanted, I answered, “ NorHInG!” with a 
boy’s own meekness and shame ; and, drop- 
ping my eyes, crept humbly round till I was 
fairly in the alley, and then drew a big grate- 
ful breath of relief, and picked up my heels 
and ran! 

I was satisfied. I wanted no more, It 
was my first attempt to get a “ plain unvare 
nished opinion” out of a literary man con- 
cerning my compositions, and it has lasted 
me until now. And in these latter days, 
whenever I receive a bundle of MS, through 
the mail, with a request that I will pass 
judgment upon its merits, I feel like saying 
to the author, “If you had only taken your 
piece to some grim and stately newspaper 
office, where you did not know anybody, 
you would not have so fine an opinion of 
your production as it is easy to see you have 
now.” : 

Every man who becomes editor of a news- 
paper or magazine straightway begins to 
receive MSS, from literary aspirants, to- 
gether with requests that he will deliver 
judgment upon the same. And after com- 
plying in eight or ten instances, he finally 
takes refuge in a general sermon upon the 
subject, which he inserts in his publication, 
and always afterward refers such corre- 
spondents to that sermon for answer. I have 
at last reached this station in my literary 
career, I now cease to reply privately to 
my applicants for advice, and proceed to 
construct my public sermon, 

As all letters of the sort I am speaking 
of contain the very same matter, differently 
worded, I offer as a fair average specimen 
the last one I have received : 

Oct. 3 


Mark Twatn, Esq. ‘ : 

Dear Sir: Lam a youth, just out of school and 
ready to start in life. I have looked around, but 
don't see anything that suits exactly. Isa literary 
life easy and profitable, or is it the hard times it is 
generally put up for? It must be easier than a good 
many if not most of the occupations, and I feel drawn 
to launch out on it, make or break, sink or swim, sur- 
vive or perish. Now, what are the conditions of sue- 
cess in literature? You need not be afraid to paint 
the thing just as it is. Ican'’t do any worse than fail. 
Everything else offers the same. When I thought 
of the law—yes, and five or six other professions —I 
found the same thing was the case every time, viz: 
all full—overrun—every profession socrammed that 
success is rendercd impossible—too many hands and 
not enough work, But I must try something, and so 
I turn at last to literature. Something tells me that 
that is the true bent of my genius, if I have any. I 
enclose some of my pieces. Will you read them over 
and give me your candid, unbiassed opinion of them? 
And now I hate to trouble you, but you have been a 
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young man yourself, and what I want is for you to 
get me a newspaper job of writing todo, You know 
many newspaper people, and I am entirely unknown. 
And will you make the best terms you can for me? 
though I do not expect what might be called high 
wages at first, of course, Will you candidly say what 
such articles as these I enclose are worth? I have 
plenty of them. If you should sell these and let me 
know, I can send you more, as good and may be bet- 
ter than these, An early reply, ete. 
Yours truly, etc, 


I will answer you in good faith, Whether 
my remarks shall have great value or not, 
or my suggestions be worth following, are 
problems which I take great pleasure in 
leaving entirely to you for solution, To be- 
gin: There are several questions in your let- 
ter which only a man’s life experience can 
eventually answer for him—not another 
man’s words, I will simply skip those, 

1. Literature, like the ministry, medicine, 
the law, and a// other occupations, is cramped 
and hindered for want of men to’do the 
work, not want of work to do, When peo- 
ple tell you the reverse, they speak that 
which is not true. If you desire to test this, 
you need only hunt up a first-class editor, 
reporter, business manager, foreman of a 
shop, mechanic, or artist in any branch of 
industry, and “ry ¢o hire him. Youwill find 
that he is already hired. He is sober, in- 
dustrious, capable, and reliable, and is al- 
ways in demand. He cannot get a day’s 
holiday except by courtesy of his employer, 
or his city, or the great general public. But 
if you need idlers, shirkers, half-instructed, 
unambitious, and comfort-seeking editors, re- 
porters, lawyers, doctors, and mechanics, ap- 
plyanywhere, There are millions of them to 
be had at the dropping of a handkerchief. 

2. No; I must not and will not venture 
any opinion whatever as to the literary 
merit of your productions, The public is 
the only critic whose judgment is worth 
anything at all. Do not take my poor word 
for this, but reflect a moment and take your 
own. For instance, if Sylvanus Cobb or T, 
S. Arthur had submitted their maiden MSS, 
to you, you would have said, with tears in 
your eyes, “Now please don’t write any 
more!” But you see yourself how popular 
they are. And if it had been left to you, you 
would have said the “ Marble Faun” was 
tiresome, and that even “ Paradise Lost” 
lacked cheerfulness; but you know they 
sell, Many wiser and better men than you 
pooh-poohed Shakespeare, even as late as 
two centuries ago; but still that old party 
has outlived those people. No, I will not 
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sit in judgment upon your literature, If I 
honestly and conscientiously praised it, I 
might thus help to inflict a lingering and 
pitiless bore upon the public; if I honestly 
and conscientiously condemned it, I might 
thus rob the world of an undeveloped and 
unsuspected Dickens or Shakespeare, 

3. [ shrink from hunting up literary labor 
for you to do and receive pay for, When- 
ever your literary productions have proved 
for themselves that they have a real value, 
you will never have to go around hunting 
for remunerative literary work todo. You 
will require more hands than you have now, 
and more brains than you probably ever 
will have, to do even half the work that 
will be offered you. Now, in order to ar- 
rive at the proof of value hereinbefore spo- 
ken of, one needs only to adopt a very sim- 
ple and certainly very sure process; and 
that is, to write without pay until somebody 
offers pay. Wf nobody offers pay within 
three years, the candidate may look upon 
this circumstance with the most implicit 
confidence as the sign that sawing wood is 
what he was intended for, If he has any 
wisdom at all, then, he will retire with dig- 
nity and assume his heaven-appointed vo- 
cation. 

In the above remarks I have only offered 
a course of action which Mr. Dickens and 
most other successful literary men had to 
follow ; but it is a course which will find no 
sympathy with my client, perhaps. The 
young literary aspirant is a very, very curi- 
ous creature. He knows that if he wished 
to become a tinner, the master smith would 
require him to prove the possession of a 
good character, and would require him to 
promise to stay in the shop three years— 
possibly four—and would make him sweep 
out and bring water and build fires all the 
first year, and let him learn to black stoves 
in the intervals ; and for these good honest 
services would pay him two suits of cheap 
clothes and his board; and next year he 
would begin to receive instructions in the 
trade, and a dollar a week would be added 
to his emoluments ; and two dollars would 
be added the third year, and three the fourth ; 
and then, if he had become a first-rate tin- 
ner, he would get about fifteen or twenty, or 
may be thirty dollars a week, with never a 
possibility of getting seventy-five while he 
lived. If he wanted to become a mechanic 
of any other kind, he would have to undergo 
this same tedious, ill-paid apprenticeship. 
If he wanted to become a lawyer or a doc- 
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tor, he would have fifty times worse; for he 
would get nothing at all during his long ap- 
prenticeship, and in addition would have to 
pay a large sum for tuition, and have the 
privilege of boarding and clothing himself. 
The literary aspirant knows al! this, and yet 
he has the hardihood to present himself for 
reception into the literary guild and ask to 
share its high honors and emoluments, with- 
out a single twelvemonth’s apprenticeship 
to show in excuse for his presumption! He 
would smile pleasantly if he were asked to 
make even so simple a thing as a ten-cent 
tin dipper without previous instruction in 
the art; but, all green and ignorant, wordy, 
pompously-assertive, ungrammatical, and 
with a vague, distorted knowledge of men 
and the world acquired in a back country 
village, he will serenely take up»so danger- 
ous a weapon as a pen, and attack the most 
formidable subject that finance, commerce, 
war, or politics can furnish him withal. It 
would be laughable if it were not so sad and 
so pitiable. ‘The poor fellow would not in- 
trude upon the tin-shop without an appren- 
ticeship, but is willing to seize and wield 
with unpractised hand an instrument which 
is able to overthrow dynasties, change re- 
ligions, and decree the weal or woe of na- 
tions. 

If my correspondent will write free of 
charge for the newspapers of his neighbor- 
hood, it will be one of the strangest things 
that ever happened if he does not get all 
the employment he can attend to on those 
terms. And as soon as ever his writings 
are worth money, plenty of people will has 
ten to offer it. 

And by way of serious and well-meant 
encouragement, I wish to urge upon him 
once more the truth that acceptable writers 
for the press are so scarce that book and pe- 
riodical publishers are seeking them con- 
stantly, and with a vigilance that never 
grows heedless for a moment. 


FAVORS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

Out of a rusty and dusty old scrap-book 
a friend in Nevada resurrects the following 
verses for us. Thirty years ago they were 
very popular. It was on a wager as to 
whether this poem originated in the “ Noc- 
tes Ambrosianz ” or not that Leicester won 
two thousand pounds : 

THE LAWYER'S POEM. 

Woereas, on sundry boughs and sprays 

Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise 

To hail the coming on of Spring ; 
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The songs of the said birds arouse 
‘The mem’ry of our youthful hours— 
As young and green as the said boughs, 
As fresh and fair as the said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid, happy pairs, 
Love 'midst the aforesaid boughs enshrines 
In househo!d nests—theimselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns 


O busiest time of Cupid’s court, 

When teader plaintifis actions bring t 
Season of frolic and of spovrt, 

Hail, as aforesaid, coming Spring! 





OCCASIONALLY from some suffering soul 
there comes to this department a frantic ap- 
peal for help, which just boils an entire es- 
say down into one exhaustive sentence, and 
leaves nothing more to be said upon that 
subject. Now, can the reader find any dif- 
ficulty in picturing to himself what this 
“Subscriber” has been going through out 
there at Hazel Green, Wisconsin ? 


Mr. Twain, 

My Dear Sir: Do not, in your Memoranpa, 
forget the travelling book agents. ‘hey are about as 
tolerable as lightning-rod men, especially the “ red- 
nosed chaps’? who sell “juveniles,” temperance 
tracts, and such like delectable fodder. 

Yours, etc., A Susscriper. 


Such subscription canvassers, probably, 
are all this correspondent’s fancy paints 
them. None but those canvassers who sell 
compact concentrations of solid wisdom, like 
the work entitled “The Innocents Abroad,” 
can really be said to be indispensable to the 
nation. 


IN a graceful feminine hand comes the 
following, ftom a city of Illinois : 


‘ 


Reading your remarks upon “ innocents’’ in a re- 
cent GALAxy, I must tell you how that touching lit- 
tle obituary was received here. 

I attended a lecture, and sat beside and was intro- 
duced to a young minister from Pennsylvania, a few 
evenings since. Having my GALAx¢ in my hand 
and knowing the proverbial ministerial love of a joke, 
I handed him the little poem, simply whispering 
“Mark Twain.” 

He read it through gravely, and in the most serious 
manner turned to me and whispered, “ Did Mark 
Twain write that?” 

“ Breathes there a man with soul sodead!” 

If this is a specimen of your Eastern yourg minis- 
ters, we Western girls will take no more at present, I 
thank you. 

Speaking of ministers reminds me of a joke that I 
always thought worth publishing; it is a fact, too, 
which all the jokes published are not. 

The Rev. Dr. B. was minister in our stylish little 
city some years since. He was a pompous, impor- 
tant, flowery sort of preacher—very popular with the 
masses. He exchanged pu!pits with old Solomon N., 
the plain, meek old+minister of the little C. church, 
one Sabbath; and the expectant little congregation 
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were surprised when the grand Dr. arose and gave 
ouc as his text: 
“ For behold a greater than Solomon is here!" 





Ir is said that once a man of small conse- 
quence died, and the Rev. T. K. Beecher was 
asked to preach the funeral sermon—a man 
who abhors the lauding of people, either 
dead or alive, except in dignified and simple 
language, and then only for merits which 
they actually possessed or possess, not mer- 
its which they merely ought to have pos- 
sessed. The friends of the deceased got up 
a stately funeral. They must have had mis- 
givings that the corpse might not be praised 
strongly enough, for they prepared some 
manuscript headings and notes in which 
nothing was left unsaid on that subject that 
a fervid imagination and an unabridged dic- 
tionary could compile, and these they 
handed to the minister as he entered the 
pulpit. They were merely intended as sug- 
gestions, and so the friends were filled with 
consternation when the minister stood up in 
the pulpit and proceeded to read off the cu- 
rious odds and ends in ghastly detail and in 
aloud voice! And their consternation so- 
lidified to petrifaction when he paused at 
the end, contemplated the multitude reflec- 
tively, and then said impressively : 

“The man would be a fool who tried to 
add anything to that. Let us pray!” 





AND with the same strict adhesion to 
truth it can be said that the man would be a 
fool who tried to add anything to the follow- 
ing transcendent obituary poem. There is 
something so innocent, so guileless, so com- 
placent, so unearthly serene and self-satis- 
fied about this peerless “ hogwash,” that the 
man must be made of stone who can read it 
without a dulcet ecstasy creeping along his 
backbone and quivering in his marrow. 
There is no need to say that this poem is 
genuine and in earnest, for its proofs are 
written all over its face. An ingenious 
scribbler might imitate it after a fashion, but 
Shakespeare himself could not counterfeit 
it. It is noticeable that the country editor 
who published it did not know that it was a 
treasure and the most perfect thing of its 
kind that the storehouses and museums of 
literature could show. He did not dare to 
say no to the dread poet--for such a poet must 
have been something of an apparition—but 
he just shovelled it into his paper anywhere 
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that came handy, and felt ashamed, and put 
that disgusted “Published by Request” 
over it, and hoped that his subscribers 
would overlook it or not feel an impulse to 
read it: 
(Published by Request.j 
LINES 


Composed on the death of Samuel and Catharine 
Belknap’s children. 
BY M. A, GLAZE. 
Friends and neighbors al! draw near, 
And listen to what I have to say ; 
And never leave your children dear 
When they are small, and go away 


But always think of that sad fate, 
That happened im year of '63; 

Four children with a house did burn, 
Think of their awful agony. 


Their mother she had gone away, 
And left them there alone to stay: 
The house took fire and down did burn, 
Before their mother did return. 


Their piteous cry the neighbors heard, 
And then ‘he cry of fire was given ; 

But, ah ! before they could them reach, 
Their little spirits had flown to heaven. 


Their father he to war had gone, 
And on the battle-field was siain ; 

But little did he think when he went away, 
But what on earth they would meet again. 


The neighbors often told his wife 
Not to leave his children there, 

Unless she got some one to stay, 
And of the little ones take care. 


The oldest he was years not six, 

And the youngest only eleven months old, 
But often she had left them there alone, 

As, by the neighbors, I have been told. 


How can she bear to see the place, 
Where she so oft lias left them there, 

Without a single oe to look to them, 
Or of the little ones to take gocd care. 


Oh. can she look upon the spot, 
Whereunder their little burnt bones lay, 

But what she thinks she hears them say, 
***Twas God had pity, and took us on high.” 


And there may she kneel down and pray, 
And ask God her to forgive ; 

And she may lead a different life 
While she on earth remains to live, 


Her husband and her children, too, 
God has took from pain and woe. 
May she reform and mend her ways, 

That she may also to them go. 


And when it is God’s holy will, 
O, may she be prepared 
To meet her God and friends in peace, 
And leave this wor!d of care. 
Nicholson, Pa., Feb. 8, 1863. 














— AMONG the minor phenomena attend- 
ing the great convulsions which agitate or 
threaten Europe, one of the most important, 
and, to our eyes, one of the least pleasant, 
is the general admission that all the small 
nationalities are doomed to speedy extinc- 
tion, The probability of this absorption is 
certainly favored by the spirit of the age, 
which looks to the creation of large estab- 
lishments of all surts at the expense of little 
ones; and we Americans have a further 
prejudice against small nations, from the 
fact that the gigantic conspiracy against our 
liberties would probably, if successful, have 
divided us into several such bodies. But 
the cases are entirely different. No sane and 
honest man talks of deliberately cutting up 
an existing nation into fragments; and in 
this connection it is worth while to inquire 
what, apart from considerations of senti- 
ment and principle, was the chief practical 
objection to a Southern Confederacy? Sure- 
ly it was that the proposed distribution 
would give us two or more powers, always 
rival if not hostile, alongside one another, 
thus entailing on all Americans two of the 
worst features of the European system— 
huge standing armies and permanently high 
taxes, 


— AND this brings us to the first value of 
the small European nations, They act as 
buffers between the great powers, How early 
this principle was recognized by European 
statesmen appears from the numerous at- 
tempts to establish a “ middle kingdom” 
between France and Germany. Even little 
Belgium, blocking but one corner of the 
way, has just proved a certain, though inad- 
equate, amount of obstacle to both France 
and Prussia, and has done something to mit- 
igate the horrors of their wicked war, Sup- 
pose that, in addition to Belgium, there had 
been a modern Lotharingia, running down 
all the way between the Moselle or the 
Vosges and the Rhine, In that case the 
war would have been next to impossible, 
Of course, with the growth of great empires 
there has come up a great deal of rubbish 
about “natural boundaries,” The sote nat- 
ural boundaries are seas and mountains, 
Rivers can only be such among savages, 
Between civilized men they are merely 
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sources of dispute. In the next place, the 
mere existence of small nations is a con 
stant testimony to the power of right against 
might—of moral law against physical force, 
The writer in one of our “ big dailies,” who 
compared the little States to “ unprotected 
females,” made a most unfortunate compari- 
son for his own argument. Surely he would 
not recommend that every unprotected fe- 
male should be forcibly attached to some 
man as his servant, mistress, or wife, with- 
out regard to her own wishes. The so- 
called unprotected female, who is really, in 
the most civilized countries, one of the best- 
protected members of the community, af- 
fords at once a test and an ornament of civ- 
ilization, Looking at the matter in this 
light, we see that the independent existence 
even of a disreputable and comparatively 
worthless country, like modern Greece, has 
a certain value, just as it is important in a 
free country that even a prostitute or a va- 
grant should have some rights which some- 
body is bound to respect. ‘Thirdly, small 
independent States have always been oases 
of liberty—civil liberty in nearly its highest 
form—amid a great political desert, They 
are real cities of refuge to political exiles, 
who would otherwise be hunted over sea, 
They protect not only men, but ideas, 
Thus it is of great value that there should 
be a small State like Belgium, speaking and 
writing French, but not subject to France; 
and we may well deplore the probability 
that no similar German or German-speaking 
free State can be saved from the maw of the 
new German or Prussian empire, Even sup+ 
posing half Europe to be republicanized 
(about which our expectations are not so 
sanguine as those of some persons), repub+ 
lics have their exiles, Fourthly, the inhab- 
itants of small countries have some peculiar 
personal advantages for themselves, and 
offer some peculiar attractions to certain 
classes of visitors and emigrants, The ru- 
ler, not having vast political complications 
to occupy his mind, is in a most favorable 
position to cultivate and encourage art, scl 
ence, or literature, according to his bent, 
The people, if they have less “ glory” than 
the subjects of a great monarchy, have also 
fewer taxes to pay and a better chance of 
dying quietly in their beds, Small capitals 
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are the only places where the luxuries, in- 
tellectual as well as material, of a metropo- 
lis can be enjoyed at reasonable cost; and 
many a gentleman of moderate means and 
zsthetic tendencies finds in them the reali- 
zation of his modest wishes. Finally—and 
let not this consideration be despised as 
purely sentimental—it would be a disgrace 
to the civilized world if countries which 
have done so much for liberty and progress 
as Holiand and Switzerland were obliter- 
ated, through no fault or decadence of their 
own, but solely because they have not the 
physical means of resisting a powerful neigh- 
bor. If the Dutch are thus menaced, we 
trust they will do what their great Stadt- 
holder, who was afterwards a great King, 
once threatened—that they will migrate in 
a body to their Eastern colonies, cutting the 
dikes as they go, and leaving to the rapa- 
cious invaders nothing but a “ valuable 
water privilege.” 


— THE descendants of Jonathan Edwards 
had a two days’ meeting in Stockbridge, 
Mass., last month—one of those character- 
istic American reunions at which everybody 
makes a speech and the rest read poems, 
One poem, however, was not received or 
read, either on account of its brevity or 
from its author's being onlya connection by 
marriage, and not a lineal descendant. It 
runs thus: 


There was an old Edwards who wrote on the will ; 
He died long ago, but we are here still. 


— THE custom of vails, or presents of 
money made to servants by visitors or 
guests, has, at several periods of English 
social history, attained the proportions of a 
great nuisance, We believe that in London 
society it has been “ reformed indifferently,” 
but at great country-houses it continues to 
flourish, and in some things has acquired 
the character of a systematic extortion, For 
instance, the gamekeeper presents a regular 
bill for (supposed) powder or shot, not 
one grain of which he has furnished—con- 
structive rather than destructive ammuni- 
tion, we might say, Tt used to be the boast 
of our country that native and stranger 
were free from all petty impositions con- 
nected with menial service, It is so no 
longer. The fee system first took posses- 
sion of the hotels; thence it extended into 
private houses, where it has assumed dimen- 
sions alreacly serious and threatening to be 
formidable, Let us look at a moderate es- 
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tablishment—not one of your show places 
belonging to a poly-millionaire (shoddy or 
hereditary), who has a quarter of a dozen 
country-seats in as many different States, 
but a comfortable “ box,” where there are 
three or four men employed on the premises 
and four or five women in the house. A 
friend comes to stay a week or a fortnight. 
At the end of the week or fortnight, the 
laundress, the cook, the waiter or waitress, 
the chambermaid, the lady's maid (if the 
visitor be a she and unaccompanied by her 
own servant), the coachman or groom who 
has driven on an excursion or saddled the 
guest’s hack, the gardener or helper who 
has fetched the luggage to and from the rail- 
road—all these persons are on the lookout 
for their fees of from two to five dollars 
each, True, the visitor is not od/iged to give ; 
but if he does not, his meanness is com- 
mented upon by the servants and circulated 
till it reaches the ears of the mistress, who 
is sometimes weak enough to express Aer 
disapprobation of it. The delinquent leaves 
a bad reputation behind him, not confined 
to down-stairs, These fees are an appre- 
ciable tax on young men, and still more 
on young women with limited allowances, 
who do not like to have the pleasure of a 
visit to a friend alloyed by the thought that 
they are expected to pay indirectly for their 
board, even at reduced rates, and who cane 
not see (nor can we) the equity of their be- 
ing expected to distribute twenty or thirty 
dollars among the servants of a house where 
they have slept and eaten during half that 
number of days, If they have caused any 
expense for extra service (as sometimes hap- 
pens when the laundress is forced to call in 
outside help), Aa? falls on the host, or should ; 
though we recollect once staying at a very 
pretentious establishment, where our wash- 
ing bill was regularly brought in to us, hotel 
fashion, 


— “THE extra expense falls on the host.” 
This brings up another question, Is the 
guest bound to show his gratitude in any 
tangible way? Or should he merely take 
his chance of being able at some future time 
to reciprocate the hospitality which he has 
received? We should saythe latter, though 
many persons, especially bachelors, have a 
habit of imitating the old Greek evanos, and 
bringing baskets of fruit or wine with them, 
At least this is the only species of immedi- 
ate return permissible by good taste; and 
it is necessary to be more cautious on this 
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point, because the etiquette of gifts is often 
grossly violated in what ought to be good 
society. Some years ago a wealthy specu- 
lator gave a grand dinner, at the dessert of 
which the ladies found valuable ornaments 
among the fancy confectionery on their 
plates, The host doubtless thought he was 
doing something wonderfully grand seigneur, 
whereas in reality he was only aping the 
worst follies of young Paris among actresses 
and cocottes, His gifts were very like in- 
sults to his guests, and we were not sorry at 
the time to hear that some of the ladies 
looked on the matter in the same light as 
ourselves, and insisted on returning the 
presents. Bets are another delicate subject. 
It is a safe rule that, unless there is some 
close relationship or very old intimacy be- 
tween the partics, a gentleman can give a 
lady nothing but flowers or sugar-plums, and 
bet with her nothing but gloves. In fast 
French society there used to prevail a fash- 
ion of betting called discrétion, the rule of 
which was, that if the lady lost she gave 
the gentleman whatever she chose; if she 
won, he was bound to give her whatever she 
asked, The abuses to which this practice 
gave rise were sufficiently intimated by the 
slightly altered name of éndiscrétion which 
it soon acquired. 


— THERE has been some discussion late- 
ly as ‘to the reality and “keeping” of the 
character of //ans Breitmann in the various 
series of ballads bearing his name. The au- 
thor, Mr. Charles G, Leland, positively as- 
serts that Hans is drawn from real tife, and 
was suggested to him by a certain rowdy phi- 
losopher and learned loafer whom he knew 
more than ten years ago in Philadelphia. 


— ARISTOCRATIC aspirations sometimes 
play queer tricks with proper names. Such 
alterations as 7ayle#re and JZayloe for Zai- 
for are only remarkable for their feeble van- 
ity, and the origin is easily recognized 
under the thin disguise ; but what does the 
reader say to the family name of //omer ? 
Would he not naturally suppose it to 
be connected in some way with litera- 
ture, poetry, or ancient Greece? Noth- 
ing of the sort. Homer is euphonic and 
euphonistic for—Hogmire. It is also curious 
as being one of many cases in which the 
apparently obvious derivation of a name 
is not the real one. Thus, Bacon (beech- 
trec) is no relation to Hogg; Gold- 
win (patron) implies spending money rather 
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than making it; Bethel (ap Ethel, son of 
Ethel) has nothing to do with Hebrew or 
Scripture; nor has Backus (bake-house) 
with the jolly god, nor Poindexter (spure 
steed, hard-rider) with the right hand, (By 
the way, we wonder if Bonner drives Dex- 
ter on the off-side when he puts him in dou- 
ble harness?) The apparently chivalrous 
and belligerent 7Za//efer and Zulleyrand 
are only equivalents of Smith and Cooper. 
The combination of the Christian and sur- 
name often modifies the meaning of the lat- 
ter very seriously. In one of our Southern 
cities there was an Italian shopkeeper called 
Moroso ; but his Christian name was A/berto, 
so that when the initial was prefixed, he ap- 
peared on his sign as Amoroso, Seals, coats 
of arms, and various rebuses have been 
made on this principle. A contributor to 
THE GALAXY uses a rebus-seal partly com- 
posed of the head of one of the Déoseuri, 
the great twin brethren 
To whom the Romans pray, 

which has often puzzled his correspondents. 
American names, both of persons and 
places, when comical, are usually so from 
the juxtaposition of their several parts. 
Foreign tourists have noticed the delicious 
incongruity of Chargogagog Magogagog 

‘ond in Maine. Tom Taylor (the popular 
dramatist was actually christened Zom) 
once looked through several years of a Yale 
College Catalogue for triple names, Out 
of the whole number he selected /ncrease 
Niles Tarbox and Marcus Camillus Brande- 
gee, both of which soon after figured promi- 
nently in“ Punch.” But English names, es- 
pecially among the lower orders, are quite as 
grotesque and amusing. Witness Afeshech 
Bugg and O. Gotobed, which we have seen 
over a toll-gate and a tavern respectively. 
Even the Cambridge Calendar might match 
any of our college catalogues, especially if 
we turned to St. John’s, to which come 
many poor students from out-of-the-way 
places. Four such names as Cockle, Barni- 
coat, Forgo, and Grugren, coming together in 
a list of Johnian scholars, have an odd 
effect. The unfortunate appellation of the 
first was provocative of a wicked practical 
joke on the part of some drunken fellow- 
students who surprised him in bed, and, in- 
sisting that a cockle ought to be buttered, \it- 
erally performed the operation on him from 
head to foot. 





— SomMF months ago we had occasion to 
speak of the different kinds of men and 
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women as considered in their reciprocal so- 
cial relations, We then attempted the 
analysis of only one of the four classes into 
which they are divisible, But the analysis 
of one goes a good way, indirectly, towards 
that of the other three, and we may there- 
fore despatch them more briefly than we 
then did the men's man. The women's man 
is a masculine who prefers the society of the 
other sex in his leisure moments er hours 
of relaxation to that of his own, At such 
times female society of some sort is a meces- 
sity to him; and we have often been amused 
at the advice of popular moralists (Dr, Hol- 
land, for instance) to young men, that they 
should eschew female society altogether un- 
less they can get the first quality of the arti- 
cle, intellectually as well as morally. To 
the women’s man this is much like telling 
him that he ought to fast unless he can pay 
for a Delmonico dinner. Of course he is 
not necessarily vicious, but should he unfor- 
tunately be so, he is more dangerous to all 
classes of society than the men’s man, 
Vicious or not, he is more a favorite with 
the latlies, even when less respected ; for he 
either possesses or can skilfully feign that 
sort of devotion and self-forgetfulness which 
goes so far with them. On the other hand, 
he is not usually popular among his own 
sex. When he marries, he had better marry 
a men’s woman, Such a couple can under- 
stand and make allowance for each other’s 
peculiar weakness, The men’s woman, like 
the women’s man, prefers the society of the 
opposite sex. In her full development she 
is a thorough and avowed misogynist. 
Lady Wortley Montagu, who said that the 
only thing which reconciled her to being a 
woman was the reflection: that she would 
never have to marry one, was a true type of 
this class. Men’s women supply the material 
of belles ; or, if not endowed with personal 
attractions sufficient to qualify them for that 
position, they at least help to oil the wheels 
of social intercourse, and “make the run- 
ning” for timid young men or timid men 
of any age. They should, if possible, find 
husbands whose tastes and means will allow 
them to see plenty of compary. It is a sad 
mistake to bury a woman of this kind in the 
country, or shut her upanywhere. Herself 
and her husband are exposed to two great 
dangers. She may absolutely go to the bad, 
and that at an age when it might be natur- 
ally supposed that all the mischief was so- 
bered out of her ; or, if principle, prudence, 
or maternal affection save her from this, her 


temper may be embittered ti!] she becomes 
a torment to herself and all about her, The 
women’s woman, on the contrary, is content 
with the society of her own sex. She is 
prone to form those female friendships half 
a dozen of which (despite the cynical mor- 
alist’s assertion) one good-looking young 
man is #of sufficient to break up. She may 
be as pretty as the men’s woman, or pret- 
tier, but she is usually less graceful. Still, 
she is not necessarily mannish or “ strong- 
minded,” and is just as likely to abhor the 
“ woman’s rights ” movement as to favor it ; 
but she can often talk politics like a man, 
and generally has a talent for organization, 
Gentlemen respect rather than like her, If 
she attracts then, they are probably spe- 
cially interested in some subject which 
she understands or likes. Between such a 
man and a women’s woman, the much- 
doubted Platonic friendship is perhaps pos- 
sible. 


— Last month we said, somewhat loosely 
and without professing deep study and accu- 
rate knowledge of equine statistics, that 
probably six thousand pounds would pur- 
chase any European thoroughbred that could , 
be bought for money. Which remark had 
been in print about three days when we saw 
by the last English news that Gladiateur, 
the greatest racer of his day, had just been 
sold by auction in England for five thousand 
eight hundred guineas—that is, six thousand 
and ninety pounds, We were within five 
hundred dollars of the mark. We trust the 
reader will excuse our vanity when we call 
this a pretty good guess ; and further, we 
trust that Mr. Bonner will not be offended 
when we add that we would rather have 
Gladiateur for the money than Dexter. 


— Ir is amusing to note the different 
light in which people read the same tele- 
gtaphic war news in the papers. Brown 
takes his journal, the “ Morning Oracle,” 
and, eagerly reading over the despatches, 
announces to his neighbor that the Prussian 
army has been cut to pieces. Robinson, 
reading the same despatches, word for word, 
announces to his neighbor that the French 
have once more been shamefully beaten. 
Smith says that you cannot rely on any of 
the reports coming from Paris, and Jones 
says that London is so confoundedly Prnssian 
that its stories are warved worse than «nose 
from Berlin. Now wnat strikes one as 
specially ludicrous is that Smith, Brown, 
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Jones, and Robinson all join in blaming 
both the French and the Germans for exag- 
gerating their successes and making light 
of their defeats. If these four worthies, 
who, as Americans and distant observers, 
pretend to that freedom from bias and that 
judicial temperament which alone can dis- 
cern the truth in conflicting war reports—if 
they, we say, look at things with such differ- 
ent eyes, what must we expect of the com- 
batants themselves? The “ Morning Ora- 
cle” is very severe and satirical on the 
contradictions in the news, but look at its 
own editorial columns—there you will find 
that it sees things in Europe not as they are, 
but just as its own partiality would desire 
them tobe. To come from generals to par- 
ticulars, and from theory to illustration, let 
us give an anecdote to note how even in this 
country the “war spirit” is pushed to the 
most farcical extravaganza. A gentleman 
entered a New York restaurant the other 
day, and, in the course of his meal, asked 
the waiter for mustard. “ Would ye prefer 
the Frinch mustard?” asked poor Pat, with 
an emphasis as innocent as, nevertheless, it 
was inevitable. “ French mustard! No!” 
shouts the customer, starting up suspicious- 
ly, and venting his feelings in exclamations 
and execrations against the second Empire. 
We happened to observe this absurd scene, 
and could readily thereafter believe any of 
the anecdotes now afloat as to the American 
partisanship. But it is worse in England, 
where they announce, as poor Louis Blanc 
wrote to Le Temps ”—* Great battle! The 
victory won by the Prussians! The French 
claim a victory.” That is, added Louis 
Blanc, the Prussians had won a victory 
because they said so, but to the French it 
must only be conceded that “they claim a 
victory.” But in war times we must expect, 
even in neutral countries, to a bushel of 
enthusiasm only a grain of candor, 


— A Goop many years ago an inspired 
goldsmith of London, named Wirgman, 
wasted a fortune in printing expensive 
works by which he sought to convert the 
world to certain peculiar religious views, 
which he had struck out as Joe Gargery the 
blacksmith did his poetry, “like a horse- 
shoe, complete all in a minute.” One of 
Wirgman’s fancies was to print his books 
on paper of different colors, which had in 
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his mind some occult relation to the sub- 
ject treated. A similar fancy has possessed 
the projector of “The Modern Thinker,” a 
“semi-occasional” magazine which has re- 
cently made its appearance as “an organ for 
the most advanced speculations in philoso- 
phy, science, sociology, and religion.” We 
fear that the “ Modern Thinker” is destined 
to the fate of Wirgman’s “ Divarication” 
and his other fanciful publications, though 
we shall be glad to see it continued if it 
were only to convince the chosen few who 
advocate its principles how little hold they 
have or can ever hope to have upon public 
sympathy or support. It is only corpses 
that submit quietly to the dissecting knife, 
and that society would be dead indeed which 
could submit to the disintegrating process 
to which these modern thinkers propose 
to subject it. The mysterious currents 
of life escape their chemical analysis, and 
their formulas include only that which is 
seen and transient, and ignore that which 
is unseen, but which is placed beyond the 
reach ot change by this very fact. Here, 
for example, are the “scientific propaga- 
tionists,” to whom we are indebted for the 
Oneida Community, professing to be done 
at once with those sentiments which unite 
the sexes in invincible attraction and fur- 
nish the basis for all that is lovely in life, 
substituting for the family a stock farm, in 
which the females shall be herded together 
for the mere purpose of breeding from a few 
lusty males who are assumed to possess the 
qualities it is most desirable to perpetuate. 
But assuming the expediency of this plan, 
who is to judge what are the qualities which 
should be perpetuated? Let it be our- 
selves, and we will put an end shortly to this 
“scientific” egotism which ignores what it 
cannot understand, and would, because of its 
own blindness, shut out other men from the 
enjoyment of truths which have been open 
to the best spirits of all ages, in spite of 
“scientific” evidence to the contrary. We 
have no fear of such a publication as this 
“Modern Thinker,” and no animosity to 
it; but let it keep to its mission, and 
remember it is but a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water to those who work upon the 
temple that rises with the ages. So doing, 
it will be sure to find readers, and become a 
valuable means of preserving and distribut- 
ing the results of observation and experience. 














